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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

PXPUBLISHED PARTIGULARS coanected 

with the RESIGNATION of the CRown of 

ENGLAND fo the POPE, by KING JOHN; 

m @ MANUSCRIPT in- the FRENCH 

NATIONAL LIBRARY, by F.1.G. DELA 

PORTE DU THEIL. : 

FENMUE manuscript, of which M. Du 

Theil treats, is a collection of the 
stace-papers and other diplomatic con- 
cerns of Pope Innoceut Il. The par- 
ticular matter relating to our present 
subject, isthe real object of the embassy 
of Rob, de Courcon to France. 

To understand properly, (says Mons 
sieur Porte du Theil,) the real view of 
the embassy of Robert, what reasons the 
Pope had for sending bim, and what ine 
structions were probably given him; it is 
‘necessary to state clearly what was, at 
this era, the situation of France and 
England’. I shall not enlarge upon the 
state of things in general; it 1s known to 
every body. I shall only mention some 
rege neglected by modern 

istorians, which serve to explain ina 
better light that grand denouement of 
affairs and cabals, through which King 
Joha was reduced to the necessity of 
putting himself entirely at the mercy of 
the Pope. 

Situation of John, King of England, after 
the year 1212, 

Innocent had dictated the terms and 
Conditions upon which hé consented to 
restore his favour to King John, against 
whom he had been so virulent, and ad- 
dressed them to his Nuncios Pandolph 
and Durand, February 27, 1213. 

John, passive under the influence of 
fear, accepted these terms and condi- 
Hots, as severe as dishonorable, and by 
#n act, dated 13th of May, engaged to 
*recute them faithfully. Upon the day 
after the morrow, by anothervact equally 
solemn, he acknowledged himself to bea 
“assal and tributary of the Holy See, and 
n sured the Pope of -his eternal fidelity. 

pon the 24th of the same month, he 
Tecalled the exiled prelates, who bad 

Muy. Mag. Dré, 1, 1811, 


originally raised against him the tempest 
to which he was compelled to submit, 

Whilst this prince, worthy in so many 
respects of the infamy with which he 
voluntarily loaded his memory, resolved 
upon such sacrifices to reconcile himself 
with the Pope, he took the most regular 
measures to be avenged of the king of 
France. . 

From the middle of the preceding . 
year, 1212, he had negociated with Otho, 
that other memorable example 6f the, 

ower, creative and destructive, which 

nnocent exercised over the sovereigns 
of Europe; and had sent to that emperor, 
deposed and excommunicated like him- 
self, ambassadors charged to bind strong 
the ties of interest, which, independent 
of relationship, ynited for a long time 
these unfortunate princes. 

— Otho, the implacable psy of Philip, 
(king of France) charmed with this over- 
ture, iad engaged the Count de Bou. 
logne, Renaud de Dammartin, to adopt 
the party of the king of England. Ac, 
his. solicitation, the Count had crossed 
the sea, had promised John to obey his 
orders, had publicly made homage to 
him, and had sworn not to make, with. 
out John’s consent, any peace, or truce, 
either with Philip or Lewis the Dauphin. 
He had given as hostages, his wife and 
many of his vassal lords. 

At the same time he had brought, from 
Otho, letters, in which that prince assured 
-the king of England, of his inclination to 
serve him ‘witt all his forces; he had 
further protested, that, he had never re- 
ceived, as he’had been accused, any em- 
bassies on the part of Philip, and re- 
peated the oath, of listening to no ac- 

‘commodation withoyt participation, of 
the emperor. ' 
' These facts we learn by the letter 
which Jobn himself wrote, May 4, 1212, 
to the Viscount de Thouars, to strengthen 
his attachment ‘to his party. 

The same day, John had written alsp 
to the Count de Flandres, to’mduce him 
to eng2ge himself to him, with the 


de Boulogne; and, with the view 
Comte de ws 7 ’ of 
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of further indacement, he had lent, for 
a year, three thousand marks to the 
Countess of Flanders. 

Lastly, upon the same day also, he 
had signed his definitive treaty of alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, with the 
Comte de Boulogne. 

It appears also by different acts, that, 
about the same time, he was assured 
of the Duke de Lembourg, de Valeran, 
son of that duke, the Counts de Bar, 
father and son, the Duke of Louvain, 
and many other lords. Lastly, March 
29, 1213, he had received the homage, 
and engagement of service of the Count 
de Hollande. 





The Certainty of his Reconciliation with 
the Pope facilitated the means, not 
only of resisting the Attacks which 
France was preparing against him, but 
of transferring the War himself into the 
Bosom of that Kingdom. 

Ow the 25th of May he wrote to the 
Earl of Flanders, pressing him to send 
more powerful succours than those which 
had already arrived; and the 26th of 
June following, he renewed the same as- 
surance. In fact, four days before, he 
had ordered the Master of the Temple to 
remit to the ambassadors, whom he had 
sent to the earl, a sum of money, which 
the master had under his care, and 
which was reserved for the use of the 
earl, 

At the same time the English king 
urged the king of Arragon to put in ex- 
€cution the projects for a campaign, 
which had been previously concerted 
with hint, , 

The Pope, at the epoch, when he 
named Robert de Courcon legate of 
France, that is, towards the end of April, 
1213, certainly was not ignorant of all 
these intentions and projects. It was 
not then, without truth, nor assuredly 
without reason, that, in the letter in which 
he recommended Robert to Philip 
August, he mentioned the impending 
fo which menaced France. But, was 

re equally sincere, or did he only use a 
iunguage suitable to him, or a matter of 
course, when he edded, in the same 
letter, that the interests of France were 
dearer to him than those of the Becle- 
siastic See? In fret, if the interests of 
that so valued kingdom were theu in 


anger, who’ other than hé was the 


occasion of it, Had he not himself the 

year before engaged, even commauded, 

Philip, under penalty of excommuni- 

cation, to levy war against Johu? Had 
1 




































[Dec. 1, 
he not, under his pretended apostolical 
authority, or Ast to Philip all the 
rights of a prince, then the object of ec. 
clesiastical persecution? Had not be 
assured him of the assistance of all those 
whom the exhortations of the Holy See 
could rouse against an excommunicated 
and deposed king? Was it not then a 
kind of duplicity, by which he ordered 
Pandolph and Durand, that, as soon as 
the rebel king submitted to the laws of 
the Vatican, all his enemies should be 
ordered to disarm, principally Philip, and 
respect John. 

We are led to think, that even the 
personal choice of the legate, born's 
subject of the king of England, was, gn 
the side of the pontiff, a consequence 
his habitual partiality to England agains, 
France. In fact, Robert did not cease 
to manage his business in such a manner, 
as to favotir in evéry thing the affairs of 
the king of England, and thwart the 
views which could aggrandize the power 
of Philip. 3 

(Here ends the account of M. dela 
Porte du Theil, who has certainly ela. 
cidated an important fact in English 
history, not before clearly understood, 
He might have added, that the crafty 
Pope, by duping both the kings, though 
in a bare-faced manner, succeeded 
subjugating them both to the ecclesias- 
tical yoke. Philip, however, does not 
seem to have been aware that the Pope, 
seeing the consequences of his successful 
excommunications of Otho and Juba, 
treated the French king im a manner 
which he had no power to prevent of 
resent.) 

, ——— ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

oye trial by jury has so long been 

cunsidered as the bulwark of Ea- 
glish Liberty, that every thing connected 
with it, even in the remotest degree, 
inust be interesting. In ‘the present 
times, when the extreme jealousy of the 
vovernment has so anxiously circuue 
scribed the freedom of the press, this pre 
dilection must of course be augment 
ten-fuld; these being the two cor ver 
stones of the English temple, dedicated 
to that deity. ‘To this circumstance 1% 
to be attributed the interest, almost 0 
enthtsiasm, with which a late treatise 
on “ The Powers and Duties of Juries, 
has been received in every part oF Oe 
United Kingdom. It isa work of oe 
merit, and of extensive utility; but, ike 


deta 
all other works, founded on fact 
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‘nsulated delinquencies, and ever- 
aeriag corruptionsy susceptible of much 
improvement from additional informati- 
ov, Should the author ever favour the 
world with a second edition, I trust he 
will introduce the following instance of 

ion, to —_ the maeneres of 

ial jaries may be prostituted, unless 
oy sreonasions oe mine which the 
fullowing relation of facts will point 
er respectable private gentleman in 
one of the midland counties, whu had a 
predominating influence over a borough 
within it, exerted that influence at one 
of qur general elections a few. years 
since, in Opposition to that of one of our 


most powerful nobles. The zeal of an* 


injudicious friend gave to the great man 
sone colourable pretence to harrass his 
antagonist, with qui tamactions for bribe- 
ry, of which he- did not fai to take 
advantage. The great man’s agent for 
the borough in question, held the office 


- of clerk of the peace for the county, 


among the duties of which is the return 
of the freehoiders qualifted to serve on 
juries, to the crown office, distinguished 
by their respective titles of esquires, 
gentlemen, and yeomen. It is almost 
uunecessary to observe, that the com- 
mun juries are taken from the two laste 
wentioned descriptions of freeholders, 
and that the special juries are selected 
from the first. The gentleman, who 
was the object of persecution in these 
actions, was a very active, intelligent, 
and useful, magistrate of the county, and 
held in much respect by all persons of a 
similar rank and description within it. 
it was publicly known that there was so 
ittle foundation for these prosecutions, 
by means of which the attempt to overe 
whelm him was to be carried ito exe 


écution, that all hopes of success-seemed _- 
todepend on effectuating what appeared 


Wext to impossible, viz, the exclusion of 
ail the other magistrates and gentlemen 
of superior rank in the county, from 
Serving on the special juries, which were 
i try the acuons; and in the manreuvre, 
towhieh recourse was had for this pure 
pose, lies the danger in packing juries ; 
tewhich, Mr. Editor, I wish to call the 
attention of the public, through your 
medium. If it answer no other purpose, 
ut will at least enable persons who, under 
Similar circumstances, may hereafter be- 
Coiue the objects of persecution by over- 

ring nobles, to guard against. the 
Most oppressive piece of chicanery that 
Sist was practised by an unprineipled 


Passage in the Dunciad respecting Handel. 42) 


attorney. Shortly before the assises, 
the clerk of the peace made his return of 
the freeholders eligible for jury-men; in 
which list he took the liberty of giving to 
all the graziers and other tenants of the 
great man throughout the county, the 
titles ef esquires, while he withheld it 
from the magistrates and others, (by their 
rank im society and situations enntled 
to it,) and placed against their names 
the simple addition of gent. The 
consequences which were projected, and 
would have ensued, from this naneuvre, 
if it had not been timely discovered, are 
too obvious to require. a comment. By 
good Jortune the country solicitor,. to 
whom all the names were familiar, hape 
pened to accompany the London agent 
to strike the special jury; aud, by that 
accidental circumstance, the fraudulent 
design was discovered and frustrated, 
An impartial and respectable special 
jury was obtained, and verdicts, without 
a moment’s hesitation, given in favour 
of the defendant. 

The events just related present sa fore 
cible an illustration of some parts of the 
Treatise, the perusal of which occasioned 
this communication, that I felt an al- 
most irresistible impulse to request a 
place for itin your Monthly Miscellany. 
I should perhaps have hesitated respecte 
ing the propriety of making this. little 
history public, if any of the parties con- 
cerned in the transaction had been in a 
situation to feel the pain, whicly an ex- 
posure of their conduct could not fail to 
occasion; but, as they are gone tu give an 
account of all their transgressions befure 
a tribunal where this accusation will not 
be presented, I persuade myself it may 
happen to be beneficial to sume persons, 
and can be injurious to none, 


Oct. 1, 1811. 7 W. J. 
=! a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 

T seems not a little strange that the 

ingenious compiler of the particulars 
relating to the life of Handel, inserted in 
your last Magazine, should have so far 
mistaken the object of the passage quated 
by him from the Dunciad, Boek IV, 
|. 65, 70, a8 to suppose it intended as a 
satire upon that celebrated musician ;—a 
mere etlusion of spleen proceeding from 
envy at the fame of Handel. 

The lines, even separated from the 
context, plainly evince that théy were 
designed as a compliment, and not as a 
satire; nor is it in the least degree prow 
bable that Pope should be envious of the 

3H 2 fame 
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422 Dr. Brown on a Cure for the Fistula. 


fame of Handel, who excelled in a de- 
partment wholly foreign to his pursuits; 
aid who was moreover patronized by 
Burlington, Arbathnot, and all those of 
Pope’s friends, by whose judgment in 
inusical science, having none confessedly 
of his own, he was most likely to be in- 
fluenced in such a case. That Pope was 
envious of the fame even of poetical 
merit in his contemporaries, 1s by no 
means apparent, although he undoubtedly 
indulged too far his personal dishkes, 
resentments, and prejudices. Congreve, 
Addison, Garth, Prior, Fenton, Gay, 
Swift, &c. were in the class of his most 
intimate friends: and of his grea rival, 
Dryden, he always speaks in terms of 
enthasiastic admiration. 

If we turn to the passage of the Dun- 
ciad, quoted by your correspondent, it 
will indisputably appear that the poet’s 
ridicule and satire were directed not 
against the grave and manly melodies of 
Handel, but the enervating and effemi- 
nate music of the Italian opera, the pre- 
vailing passion for which was the grand 
obstacle to Handel’s success. The Ita. 
hian Muse is accordingly represented 
vader the form of a harlot, with mincing 
step, languid eye, and fluttering attire : 
her head turned aside and supported by 
two singing peers, exclaiming: 


O Cara, Cara, silence all that train, &c. 


And she concludes her triumphant boasts 
with saying : 


Bat soon, ah ! soon, rebellion will commence, 

It music meanly borrows aid from sense 3 

Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel stands, 

Like bold Briareus with an hundred hands. 

To stir, to rouze, to shake, the soul he comes, 

And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s 
drums 3 

Arrest him, empress, or you sleep no more! 

She heard and drove him to the Hibernian 
shore. 


It is necessary to explain that, in the 
Jast two lines, the goddess Dulness is 
invoked to arrest the progress, of this 
dangerous innovator, lest the reign of 
Seuse should be restored. And that the 
Goddess, attentive tothe prayer of her 
votary,; drove him trom tle land of 
Briatam ty the coast of Hibernia, most 
uryustly, as all will naw acknowledge; 
characterised by the poet as “the mo- 
dern Beeous,” ever which the “ cloud 

goddess" is supposed to rule with ab- 
solute sway, and where her empire was 
m no danger of subversion. The cold 
reception winch, as the author of the ar- 
ticle in question semarks, that divine 
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production of Handel, the Messi 
with at its first appearance in TY da 
in all probability alluded to in this ga 
umph of Dulness ; and it would be a 
tification of curiosity, could. it now be a. 
certained, what sort of patronage or 
encouragement this great musical genius 
experienced on his subsequent arrival jy 
Ireland. Mentor, 
London, Oct. 12, 1811. 
——ag | 
To the Editor of ihe Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
S you have. invited a -general com 
munication, and extensively dif. 
fused a knowledge of popular. remedies 
for various diseases; and, as the indis. 
position that probably brought on the 
fever which proved fatal to a late re. 
verend and Jamented scholar, is said to 
have been a fistulous complaint; I send 
you an account of asimple, cheap, pre- 
paration, which has proved in a few in- 
stances an effectual cure for the FistULa, 
The foreman of an eminent brush-maker 
in Bristol, being afflicted with that pain- 
ful malady; a person residing in Chiswell. 
street; and an industrious smith im this 
neighbourhood, have been *recently 
cured, The latter, about six weeks ago, 
with little hope of evading an operation, 
began to take a large wine-glass full, 
(about four table-spoonfuls) of the fob 
lowing decoction. 
- He procured at a medical herb-shop 
in Covent-Garden, at a shilling anounce, 
some of the blossoms of the prunus sil- 
vestris, the black-thorn or sloe-tree ; an 
ounce of these was put into a coilee-pot, 
of the ordinary size, to which he add 
three half-pints, or about a Wit 
chester-quart, of water; it stood near 
the fire, simmering for some time, then 
was slightly boiled; the strained liquor, 
which looks like brandy, was takew two 
or three times a-day ; and twice a-day be 
applied, ta the. part affected, @ 
and milk poultice, softened with omtment 
of marshmallows; and he 1s Row well. 
The pain that generally oceurs, pre 
viously to a discharge from the sores 
may be assuaged by the application 
equa} parts of the soap lindinent, ooo 
monly called opadeldack, and tincture 
opium ; or by the use of half an omece 
omtment of spermaceti, well m 
ten grains of powdered opum. 8 
I have heard that a person a 
city has been cured of a very. painty 
hemorrhoidal complaint, which Is woo 
times the precursor of fistula, solely PY 
the use of-the decoction above-ey 
goned j 
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tioned; and I shall be happy if it afferd 
relict to any of your numerous readers, 
being gonstantly one of the number. 
JosErH Brown, 
Queen's-head-lane, Islington, 
Oct. 18, 1811, 

P.S. In one of my old. Pharmacspaeias, 
which appears to have belonged to that once 
celebrated preacher, the Reverend Dr. Og- 
den, he has made the following memoran- 
dum: **I knew an inn-keeper in Chester, 
who had been forsome time very bad of the 
bloody-flux, and attended by two physicians ; 
a pessenger who lodged at his house, ordered 
him to drink the decoction of yarrow,” (the 
leaves, I suppose,) ** which in a few days 
perfectly recovered him. It was boiled in 
white-wine,”’ 

EP 
Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

\ HILE Mr. Lancaster and Dr. 

Bell are dividing the public m 
regard to their claim to the honoyrs of a 
discovery which was made by the Hin- 
doos two thousand years ago, practised 
by Jesus Christ himself in several re- 
corded instances, and proved by the sa- 
cred poets to have been as ancient as 
fine weather and sand, it may be worth 
while to turn our attention to another 
great and decisive improvement in the 
practice of education, which addresses 
itself more peculiarly to the faculties of 
thinking beings, 

I am too anxious to have any degree 
of instruction communicated to the people 
to wrangle with those gentlemen or their 
patrons about the value of their mecha- 
nical system. I shrewdly suspect, how- 
ever, that the mind itself is little im- 
proved by learning to form letters in 
sand, by being able to call letters and 
words at sight, or by the capacity of re- 
peating the multiplication and pence ta- 
bles. These acquirements have their 
merit; but, viewing man asa moral agent, 
capable of indefinite ijtellectual improve- 
ments, they leave him in the situation of 
the learned pig, or of those sagacious 
horses which excite so much wonder at 
Our country fairs, I do net mean, how- 
ever, to decry what is now so laudably 
etfecting through the nation, because the 
habit of attending a schoo! is calculated 
fo produce a good moral effect, the habit 
of relection there enforced is likely to 
Produce intellectual improvements, and 
What is learnt is a basis for something 
further,—-but I conceive the system 
muigit be extended, and the mind itself 


Went. be improved, as well as the mer 


JInterrogative System of Teaching, 428 


wer and the mechagical powers of imi. 
tion, 

_ I therefore respectfully call the atten- 
tion of the public, and of tutors in parti- 
cular, to the recent adaptation of a prine 
ciple which is calculated to give etfect te 
learning, and really ta teach to young 
persons what they are professed to be 
taught. Tallude to the system of teach. 
ing by INTERROGATORIES, or by QUES. 
TIONS; by means of which the pupil is 
made to think upon and work at the 
science or branch of knowledge which he 
is studying. The principle is as old as 
our first books of arithmetic, which gave 
cases to be worked at length tor the ex- 
ercise of the student. We are therefore 
used to this mode of teaching arithmetic ; 
and the absurdity of attempting te 
teach that science without working at it, 
by solving the questions to be found ia 
the books, is so evident that it would be 
highly ridiculous to teach,arihmetic by 
giving the student dissertations to read 
on the art, or even to set hin tu learn 
rules without working examples in each, 
Yet is not this the defective system by 
which all other arts and sciences are 
pretended to be taught? How few ave 
the bpuks on other subjects which itro- 
duce examples for practice! How re- 
cent jas been their publication! [low 
little are they yet adopted in our foun- 
dation and must considerable schools! 
How pertinaciously are old and indefen- 
sible systems maintained, merely be- 
cause they have been adopted—because 
they are ancient—and because it would 
be troublesome to adopt any improve~ 
ment, however self-evident ! 

Let it be understood that the interro- 
gative system here alluded*to, is very 
different, and therefore very superior, to 
the gossipping system of question and ap- 
swer, which is so much Jess perspicuois 


‘than the mere indicative form; without 


increasing the habit or force of thinking. 
Nor does it refer to the plan of questions 
to which references for answers are an- 
nexed, or to questions which ivilow chap. 
ters of books, in the order of the subjects 
in the text; both of. these are bastard 
ideas, or imperfect and puerile muta. 
tions of the genuine system, which is cal 
culated to instruct, by compelling the 
student to think for himself, and to da- 
bour at the points and objects of bis 
udy. : 
. I bone seen a-French book of questions 
for answers, published about thirty years 
ago; but it is rather & book of “en 
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on miscellaneous subjects, than a com. 
panion to a parucular object of study. 
Dr, Prixstipy too published some ques- 
tions on theology, but he annexed refe- 
rences for answers to each question; aud 
Mr. Firvup, of Warwick, has done some- 
thing of the kind, yet rendered useless 
by having similar additions. ‘The merit 
of the igemous Mr. BuTLER must not 
pass unnoticed, but his questions are mise 
cellaneous, aud adapted only to exercise 
the student in arithmetic. In a late 
work of Mr. Joyce, he has erred by pla- 
eng his questions after each chapter in 
the order of the text; and Mr, Buttar 
has erred in the same way in his recent 
work. 

The first work in which the author ex- 
erciscd the student in every branch of the 
subject treated of in his previous text, 
was Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geogra- 
phy, 9 work which has met with encou. 
ragerent equal to its merits. ‘The same 
authur announces also a second part of 
that work, treating solely of British geo- 
graphy, and on the same excellent plan, 
Both works in matter and principle de- 
serve the preference of all tutors solici- 
tous of the solid improvement of their 
pupils. The interrogative system of 
Goldsmith has since been extended tu 
History in the Grammar of Rosgnson, 
to Agriculture in the Grammar of Dick- 
sox, to Moral Philosophy in the Gram. 
mar of Baker, and to the English Lan- 
guage in the Grammar of Bair. 

This latter author has since carried it 
to perfection in is Univensat Pre. 
ceptor, which is illustrated by six hun- 
dred questions, and by printing a key, 
for the use of tutors, to the questions in 
his admirable Preceptor, and to four 
other sets of questions, whch are or 
ought to be used in all seminaries, 

‘Lhe system has since been carried fur- 
ther, end a Mr. Barrow has prepared a 
set of six hundred questions on the New 
‘Testament, one ef the mest important 
auxiliaries to Christian education that bras 
for many years issued from the press, 
lk is a trifle in bulk, but of vast magni- 
tude in usefulness, and, if generally imtro- 
duced im schoels of bath sexes, would 
make u generaven of thinking, well-in 
formed, and rational, Chrisuans. Ie is 
proressedly adapted to the use of young 
peopies bout grown pérsons may use it to 
ngrvanieve whe are uispused to study the 
Senptures; avd, to complete its utility, 


wuswers tot are given in the Dutor's Key 
wbuve-naned, 


Mr. Farey’s Reply to Mr. Broadwood. (Deg, 1 
*') 


a Ha has received 
auxiiary in Adan’s Questi 

smith's History of Baheeds eeaaee 
sufficiently interesting to be taught in 
_— emphatical mauner, and worthy 
ot bemg thus studied by ey 
Beleaacs . + an 

Questions have been annovnced as 
being in the press on Lily’s and the Eton 
Latin Grammars, and on Porney’s, Wo, 
nostrocht’s, aud Levisac’s, French Gram. 
mars; and these will perfect a coutse of 
education, and give a facility and a cer 
tainty to the acquirement of knowledge, 
beyond any thing that could have beg 
anticipated by the last generation, 

It is the peculiar and eminent advan 
tage of this system of instruction that 
it leads and compels children to think, 
and brings into play their powers of com 
paring and reasoning. It regards them 
as rational beings, aad is in that respect 
distinguished from those practices which 
are addressed merely to the memory, 
and which are equally suited to the in- 
struction of irrational creatures, Leta 
chiid- learn by rote three or four chap 
ters of the Universal Preceptor; thea 
answer in writing the mixed questions on 
those chapters; and in tbat manner go 
through the entire work: and he will be 
well and clearly informed on all sabjects, 
and a being of superior information and 
attainments to most adults who have 
read aud studied by ordinary meaus half 
their lives, 

I shall conclude by recommending the 
plan, and the whole of the works named, 
with becoming respect and deference, to 
the intelligent aud learned conductors of 
schools and academies throughout the 
empire ; persaaded that, in so doing, | 
reuder an essential service to the rising 
generation, ang! to the propagation of 
useful knowledge. ‘T. Lane. 

Portsmouth, Oct, 31, 1811. 

‘ — Te 7 
To the Editor of the Montidy Magazine. 
SIR, 
I AM unable to comprehend the dis- 
tinction which your correspondent 
Mr. Jumes Broadwood: makes, at psze 
$21 of your last Number, between bis 
advocating ‘the correctness of any sy 
iem of lemperument,” and: pomting out 
‘the best practical method of tuning 
keyed stringed instrameuts ;” especially, 
as he says, just after, thet Ais sysicm 
(loosely and ‘tmpracticably as it 13 des 


firred), of fifths flattened one-fortieth of 


the sewideng. from B ve C, ies bees 
pronounced 














presoe 


need the best,” by Haydn, Mozaart, 
and other “ masters of harmony.” But 
where have they done 80, OF this system 
of Mr. B. ever before been heard of? I 
lee to ask. Lam equally at a loss to 
disenver, whence Mr. B. inferred that £ 
yndertook in your October number to 
“ prove the error of whatever he may 
advance,” as to the “ proper fitth in the 
temperament calied the eguul tempera- 
ment,” siwce 1 there pointed out (as I 
have frequently before doue) the schisma 
(neglecting only the almost insetsible 
fraction '0006552 of this small interval 
5) as the truth, which he ought to ad- 
vance, and to practise also, unless he 
wishes to persist in imposing on the world 
a system of twelve notes as “ the equal 
temperament,” which has no pretensions 
to that character ; and assert his instru- 
ments when so tuned fit to be used alzke 
in all keys, as has too often, to my knows. 
ledge, been asserted by their vendors, 
wners, &c. 

Before Mr. B. attempts any forther res 
ply, let him consider that I ain aot now 
contending with him whether the equal 
temperament be a good or a bad system, 
the assertion being yet unproved, that as 
many strains of modern musicare set and 
played in one key as in any other (as I 
wtwated in my first letter), on which 
account alone, harmony so coarse and 
waperfect as the isotonic could be tole- 
rated; and still less can that of Mr. 
Broadwood’s “ practical method;” pro- 
duced as he directs; where, according to 
a table of the beats transmitted to me in 
Derbyshire, by a most able theorist and 
calculator, the Rev. €. I. Smyth, of Nor- 
wich, within a few days of Mr. B.’s new 
a)stein appearing (at page 106), it appears 
that the fifths on his notes Cx, Fx, 
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what he is new pleased to call mathemas 
tical speculation ; and, to suit his present 
purpose, wishes to treat, as “* a mere me- 
chanical operation,” (mechanical enough, 
it is true,) in the hands vf must of the 
professional tuners of the day, and is 
ever like to remain while sech assertions 
and reasonings as those [ have been com- 
menting on can pass current; but, hoping 
that the day of such things is row near! 
past in all the sciences and liberal arts, I 
remain, &c.  Joun Farer, Sen, 
Upper Crown-street, 

Nov. 5, 1814. 

RE 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
ONTESQUIEU, in one of his 
Persian Letters, (cxxi) says, that 
Les Carthagineis avoient, cone 
Espagnols, découvert fAmerique, ou aw 
moins des grandes isles dans lesquedles us 
faisoient ur commerce prodigicur : maisy 
quand ils virent le nombre de leurs ha- 
bitans diminuer, cette sage republ.gue 
défendit d ses sujects ce commerce et cetie 
nuvigalion. 

How the Carthaginians discovered 
America, or great islands, in which they 
carried on a prodigious trade, I should 
be glad to learn, The whole letter iy 
however, well worthy of the attention of 
the Spaniards, even at this time. Pere 
haps -his ideas of colonisation are nos 
exactly correct; I fear, however, that 
they will closely apply to Spain eves 
now. - James JENNENGS. 

Huntspill, Nov. 1, 1611. 
ee — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazines 
SIR 
AN any of your correspondents 


6%, Bh, and B, beut noless than aborw- oblige me and the public with aa 


15, 20, 23, 12, and 27, times respectively 
in one second of ime!! in‘his foundation 
Or first tuned octave, whence those above 
and belaw are to be derived. 

Before Mr. B.’s bold assertion, that 
i ° . 

Mathematical speculations cannot be 
of any practical use” in tuning, can have 
any weight, he must prove that he under- 
stands the nature and object of these 


Speculations, so far at least as to define | 


accurately what he meaus, as I have 
chaienged him to do, and had a tight to 
do, atter he had volunteered in assigning 
the guuntity of his temperament, (tlougt 
t bappens to be 1—40th of an wadefined 
Semione) and had himself brougtet Ais 


wecthod. strictly within the province of 


accurate list of all the islands in the 
soutly seas, discovered within the reign 
of George HI. indicating also aftet 
whom they have severally heen called. 
Jn a history of discovery this appears ta 
be highly curious, and in the future des- 
tiny and civilisation of those islands, the 
history ot their discoverers, und of the 
persons after whom they have by coa- 
sent of geographers been called, cannot 
fail to be teresting. 

Mr. Arrowsmith could give better ioe 
furmation on the subject than any livin 
person; but the enquiry would be assisté 
by turning over the Voyages ol Wailis, 
Byrop, Caoke, Bougainville, Collms, 


Meares, Dixov, Wilsou, Peyrouse, Ene 
trecasteaus, 
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trecasteaux, Marchand, Turnbull, Van- 
couver, Bligh, and Bass. 

How gratifying it would be to know 
after whom were called all the countries 
of the old Contineat! 

Liverpool, 

Oct..10, 1811. 
, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, . 

HETHER I am a traveller from 
necessity or inclination cannot 
be a matter of much moment to your 
readers; it is sufficient for the present 
urpose that such | am, and such I have 
ori for some months past. After pay- 
yng my respects to his highness of Glou- 
cester, at the installation at Cambridge, 
I took an excursion to the westward; 
and, toward the conclusion of the sum- 
mer, I crossed the great north road in 
the opposite direction, shaping my 
course to the eastern side of the king- 
dom, and thence northward, through all 
the midland counties. Part of thts ex- 
eursion happened to be at that period of 
the year, when the quarter-sessions were 
holden in the different counties, and 
divisions of cownies, in the direction of 
mIny journey, As few things afford me 
more amusement than attending the 
trials of culprits, where the offences are 
not of that very heinovs nature, and the 
consequent punishments of that extreme 
kind, as to affect my feelings, there was 
scarcely a court of sessions sitting, during 
my tour, that I did not strole into. The 
different modes in which the business ef 
these courts was conducted, struck me 
forcibly, and has been the subject of 
much subsequent contemplation, The 
frst remark I made was, that, though the 
limitea jurisdictions of‘ the corporate 
towns presented very little business, in 
comparison with those of the counties; 
and that, though the justices who pre- 
sided in the former were, in general, 
much less qualified, by their situations 
in life, and their previous education, for 
presiding over courts of law; yet that 
every thung was conducted with more 
decorum, and the trials proceeded much 
more according to rule, in them, than in 
the county sessions. A little observation 
left me at no loss to account for this 
difference, and for superiority where I 
should not have expected previously to 
have found ite The justices of these 
litle borough jurisdictions are assisted, 
Or rathes directed, by a gentleman at 


MERCATURe 


County Quarter Sessions of the Peace. (Dee. 1; 


‘of liberty, the law allows; or those 


the bar, under the denomination of Re 
corder, whose turn of reading, ang 
habits of life, have rendered bim: 
lified for presiding over a coun ¢ 
justice, 3 
Excepting two instances, I observed 
the char of the sessions in the 
courts, invariably filled by ac 
and much the majority of the assistay 
Justices of the same profession. I found 
on enquiry, that, in some places, these 
magistrates too took the chair by rote 
tion; the consequence of which 
that it was always insufficiently filled; 
that the advocates ran riot, that ther 
was no system, no uniformity of practice; 
and, in short, for want of a regular sta. 
tionary chairman, that the clerk of the 
peace became in fact the sole authority, 
to whom the bench of justices were 
but secondary persons, Even in the 
places were this sort of rotation in filling 
the chair did not take place, I cannot 
say I saw it filled by the clergy with any 
satisfaction. In some instances 
appeared complete insufficiency, and, 
where that was not the case, a sort of 
didactic flippancy, an impatient gon 
tempt of legal forms and juridical pre- 
cision, supplied its place. As indiv 
magistrates, I have no doubt that the 
clergy are among the most useful ; aad 
it 3s reasonable to suppose, that 
must be so. They ‘are men of educa 
tion, they are resident in their sphere of 
action, they have at least an equal sense 
of moral duty with the rest of mankind; 
but it is only perhaps reasonable to Svp- 
ose a greater, from their * cont 
habit of considering moral subjects, 
of teaching Christian duties to the con 
gregations committed to their charges 
But, while their profession is the occasie 
of their possessing these qualifications 
perhaps in a superior degree, it 18 at 
same time productive of some habits pe 
culiarly inimical to that patient invests 
gation, those nice discriminations, 
that silent attention, which ought pss 
cially to distinguish the-judge who 13 
decide upon the liberty or the prope. 
of his fellow-man. Habitwated to 
rangue without contradiction, they rao 
with difficulty impose vpou a 
sufficient taciturmty to admit Wi 
interruption the arguments of the - 
vucates. Being much used .to gene they 
the subjects on which they treat, (te 
can seldom bring their minds to saan 
those nice distinctions which, aii 
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tilties which it sanctions. It may maees 
be true, and I believe 1 Is, that the ap- 
utment, or election, or assumption, 
be which it will, against which | am pro- 
testing, arises, ex necessibate ret, from 
there being no competitors. [t is against 
this very evil I wish to suggest a pros 
vision; and I lope that my doing so, 
through your medium, may lead to the 
ion of some measure of the kind 
Jam about to recommend. 

| would propose that a barrister, of 
sone civen number of years standing, 
should be the chairman or president of 
the quarter-sessions of every county 
throughout the kingdom. 

In order to make this appointment 
palatable to the gentlemen in the com- 
mission of the peace, the election might 
hegiven to them, subject to confirmation 
by the lord chancellor, An adequate 
salary, not large enough to be any serious 
burthen, aud yet sufticiently ample to 
ensure the acceptance of the ottice by a 
respectable persun, might be raised out 
of the county rates, and paid by the 
treasurer of the same, immediately after 
every quarter-sessions. This method of 
providing the remuneration, at the same 
me that it came immediately from the 
pockets of those who*were to be bene- 
fied by the appointment, would com- 
pletely prevent all suspicion of de- 
pendence on any individeal, or associa- 
tion of individuals, in place or power, 

I really, Siv, flatter myself, that no 
unprejudiced person can make an objece 
tion to a plan of this description, who 
will urn his attention to the important 
subjects under the cognizance of a quare 
ter-sessions, and many of them not ad- 
mitting cf any appeal. Two of the most 
Common offences tried in these courts, 
ae the receiving of stolen goods, and 
eubezziements by servants; to bdth of 
Which the punishment annexed is trans- 
ponsins for a period of fourteen years. 
‘uw, when the heaviness of the punish- 
ment, and the namerous legal niceties, to 
Which hoth these species of prosecution 
are subject, are properly appreciated; I 
thank no man will say | insist on too 
mach deference being paid to the hberty 
e the subject, when I assert, that no 
man but a barrister, and he too of some 


experience, is qualified to preside at the 
trial of them 


Many inore instances might be ad- 
ued in Support of my suggestion, for 


&" improvement in the constitution of 


—s of quarter-sessions; but I have 
¥. Mac, Dre, 1, 1811. 
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probably given a sufficient bint to induce 
some person better qualified to take the 
matter into consideration, 
Viator. 
a 
To . _— of the Monthly Magazine. 
NE is struck with the inadequate 
remuneration assigned to persons 
engaged in the arduous task of educating 
youth. No duty is so ill rewarded—yet 
10 labour is so irksome—-and none more 
useful, . 

My attention has been drawn to this 
subject by a late advertisement in a 
Canterbury Paper, in whicy Twenty 
Pounds annum is spoken of as the 
salary of some wretched being who is 
invited to educate the children of the 
Parish Poor! That is, rather better then 
a shilling per day, or one-third of the 
pay of a day-labourer !— Miserable man ! 
aud will poverty aud despair produce a 
candidate for such a pittance 7A can. 
didate who is to labour diligently at the 
important task of drilling some hun 
dreds of the rising generation into a dee 
seuse of their social duties !—And is such 
to be his high reward? 

I am told, however, that this offer at 
Canterbury is an act of munificence 
compared with the terms proposed by 
inany parishes; and that ten, afd evea 
five, pounds per annum, is not an un. 
common salary in some northern coun 
ties. If it be so—let those blush who 
pay it—those must pine—weep—and 
starve, who are to receive it! 

It is high time that these things were 
better understood and properly felt, and 
that more liberal sentiments prevailed 
respecting them, Salaries of this watare 
should be spontaneously increased by 
those who apportion them, so as to keep 
pace with the price of commodities ; 
and; -when the value of the object is 
considered, the prevailing sentiment 
should be on the liberal sidé, Sarely, 
a man of education and moral habits 
qualifying him to become the master of 
a school, ought to be paid at least as 
well as an ordinary inechanic; and these - 
we know get at present from 801. to 
120!. peranunum ! I blush for the hovour 
of learning to place my expectations 
even thus low; but I am arguing by 
comparison, and contending against the 
i. 101. and 20!. salaries, which still exist 
in all parts of the-ernpire. 

- This elass of schoolmasters 
are provided with a house, worth 121. 
si per 
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annum in rent and taxes, and some- 
times with coals. and candles, worth 8l, 
more; their nett salary ought therefore 
to vary according to the quantity of duty, 
say from 601. to 1001, per annum, and 
to pay or offer less at the present worth 
of money, is an insult to the wretched re- 
ceivers, and a disgrace to those who pay. 

All our endowed schools require a 
revision in this respect, 1n order to ren- 
der them useful, by stimulating the ex- 
extions of the masters, The 301. 40l, 
and 50l., salaries of Elizabeth, ought 
forthwith to be multiplied by four or 
five. The consideration presses—and I 
really believe that nothing more is 
wanted in this country than to draw 
attention to a point of humanity, and 
the purpose generally is effected, as a 
thing of course. I may at least hope, . 
that my observations may have some 
eect in regulating the appointments 
under that divine emanation which has 
just been published, through che mediuin 
of the hierarchy of England, 

Nov. 1811. Comaon Senst. 

———e 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

FENLE English is such a compound of 
t Janguaces dissonant and dissimilar 
iu structure, as would appear fitted to 
produce a chaotic jargon; but, as four 
contradictory substances compose the 
rich and cordial liquor denominated 
punch, so this Babylonish mixture of 
tongues, happily blended and gradually 
meilowed, have formed one language, in 
nutiy respects superior to them all. 

It is subject to numerous irregularities, 
which render ts attainment dificult to 
foreigners; but the general structure is 
remarkably simple, neither the noun nor 
the verb being subject to tha variety of 
inflections used in the Latin or French; 
and it has a great advantage over them, 
Ly affixing the masculine or feminine 
gender only to males and females, leaving 
all other things, as Nature has done, to 
the neuter. It is no exception to this 
that we call the sun de, ora ship she, 
these being merely figurative personiti- 
cations of the object. Another superi- 
orty of the Enghsh is in the possessive 
pronoun, and which we are enabled to 
take advantage of, in consequence of the 
Ronapplication of gender to inanimate 
substances, We say Ais book or her bovis, 
shewing distincdy to whom the book be- 
Jongs, which cannot be known either by 
the equs Liber ot the Latins, or sun livre 
Of tie Kreach. 


In point of copiousness the English 
yields only to the German; in 
and energy of expression it Certainly js 
inferior to none: chiefly from. this cause 
that it is more concise, The Latin i$ 
said to be more expressive, because 
shorter than any modern language; and 
this may be fairly allowed in its deriva. 
tives the Italian, Spanish, and French: 
yet the English, although much of it is 
derived from the Latin, and that princi. 
pally through the French, is, on the 
whole, closer than the Latin itself, The 
hexameter verse, though longer by three 
or four syllables, is easily compressed 
into one of our heroic lines. Varioys 
pieces of English poetry have been 
translated into Latin, and in general 
nothing can be more tame and dead, 
Compare, for example, with the origi. 
nal, a translation, inserted in the Spec- 
tator, of Caty’s celebrated soliloquy, and 
observe how the same thought is strong 
in English, and weak in Latin, from its 
being clase in the former languaye, and 
diffuse in the latter; for, as much as one 
language exceeds another in length, in 
the same proportion does it fail ia es- 
pression. Translations are commonly 
inore verbose tham their original, which 
is one reason for their weakness; whe- 
ever they are less so, they are stronger. 
French and [talian are much more difiuse 
than English, . 
Although, in some respects, the Enghish 
of the present day may perhaps, be to 
much refined, I deem it, on the whole, 
more perfect now than it was at any 
former period, In the early, writers 
there is no idea of a simple, natural, style. 
A man was held unfit to write, who could 
not express his thoughts out of the cow- 
mon Janguage: quaitness, conceit, and 
affcctition, every-where prevailed,,. But 
it is probable that the oral or converse 
tion language of these times was other 
wise, In the state-trials during the reiges 
of Elizabeth and James, we find neatly 
the same style as is used at present, and 
this was taken immediat ies the 
mouth. In those, passages where Shake- 
speare’s genius had not free scope, IY 
be observed attempts. to. be thought 
learned and refined; but where the sub- 
ject was too impetuous £0 brook restraints 
the language 1s as perfect as the ae 
The reign of Queen Anne was a0 era © 
vast Improvement in the English, av 
Addison himself did more in this respect 
than all the labours of the diteraté for ® 
century before, uviting eases eleganctr 


sy; i the best 
and energy; yet ogither he not of 











of his learned cotemporaries are free 
frow inaccuracies, not to be found if the 
most’ humble writers in the reign’ of 
George the Third. As to our orthogra- 
piv, it is but of late that it ‘was fixed 
even in the most common words. Two 
hundred years ago every person spelled 
as he liked: now, orthography is nearly 
reduced to a standard; and one great 
arficle of refinement tm this respect is 
the suppression of useless letters, parti- 
cularly vowels, which however is perhaps 
at present carried too far in leaving out 
the w in honour, favour, and the tike, 
and the final & in critick, &c. I may 
also just mention one very modern ime 
provement in writing and printing, name- 
ly, dropping the capital letters, except 
in the beginning of sentences, proper 
names, and particular emphatic words. 
The Loudon dialect is the cause of 
various corruptions which have begun to 
make a part of our written language. 
The custom among the vulvar of adding 
ans ty many words, appears to have oc- 
casioned its being aflixed to some by wri- 
ters of respectability, who from habitual 
conversation did not perceive thé impro- 
prety. They write, for example, coals 
and acquarntainces, although coal and ace 
guaintence, being aggregate nouns, admit 
of ne plaral termination, I got no sleep 
—I set me down—I got me up—such a 
thing is a doing—a going—a coming—live 
lobsters—/ive cattle—I will call of’ you— 
he is gone of an errand—a ship lays at 
anchor! have no right to pay such 
a sum,-—are all expressions heard every 
dav, and most of them are written with- 
eu scruple, especially by editors of 
newspapers, whose works having more 
readers than any description of books, 
their errors have a very great effect in 
corrupting the languaye ; such errors in 


“great measure proceed-from the harry- 


my which they write, and through which 
they insensibly adopt the colloquial vul- 
Farisins they daily hear. These editors 
v's, in their duty of translators from the 
Fenech, have added much to our vdea- 
bulary, and improted the English idioms. 

iey daily © cover’ themselves ‘with 
Bry,"——they « assisted at a ‘party,”— 
which it must be confessed is’ more ex- 
pressive than saying they “‘ were present 
“party.” For the Frenchy exposée, 
they are above tsing the common ex- 
—- statement, probably thinkimy er- 
ae better adapted to the fully of 
— fascunades. A famous translator 

vs, that the orientals never take a talk 


_ {Promenade ) exception hurseluck. Ltead 
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There are school-books compiled by 


persons so extremely ignorant, that in a 
modern spelling-book, written, [ pre- 
sume, by a Cockney, million is explained 
to be “a fruit well known ;” and drowned 
is stated to be ** commonly pronounced 
drownded.” 


The debates in parliament, though 


certainly the best specimens of eloquence 
that can be produced, have frequently 
given birth to barbarisms, which became 
naturalized in the language. If an emi- 
nent speaker, in the hurry of declama- 


tion, coin a word, or use 2 bad phrase, 


it is adopted by others on his authority, 
Scarcely a session. passes that does not 


roduce something of this sort, which, if 


it get into the pubjic papers, is spread 
over the kingdom, and soon becomes 
fixed too firmly ever to be removed. 


Though deviating rather from the 


subject, I shall now make a short obser- 
vation on what is very much admired in 
poetry, making the sound an echo to the 
sense. I, for my part, think not only 
that there is something puerile in these 
attempts, but that in fact they are de- 
lusive. Observe ta Mr, Pope at once 
the precept and example : 


«¢ When Ajax strives some stone's vast weight 


to throw, 


The line too labours, and the words move 


_ Slows 


Not so when swift Camilla scouts the plaim, 
Flies o'er the unbending corn, or skims along 


the main.” 


Again, speaking of Sysipbus : 
* With many a weary step, and many 4 gfoany, 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge large stone = 


‘The huge latge stone, resulting from a.boupd, 
Thunders impetuous down, and rolis along 


the ground.” 


Now, let these lines be recited to a 


person entirely. ignorant of our language, 
and, without such emphasis as to give 
particular expression to the different 
sounds intended, 1 venture to affirm that 
they will produce nothing of that etlect. 
Nay, even read them in the way T have 

312 meutuoned 
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lately, that the pope had not now sa 
many persons as formerly to kiss his mute; 
and this very day I saw’ a translation “of 
an Official account from Spain, stating, 
among other things, that “ the duke of 
Ragusa received a grand equipage for 
bridges ;” an expression from which the 
reader would rather suppose that this 
general had received a magriificent state 
carriage to pass along bridges, thaw a 
great proviston of materials for attacking 
them. 
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mentioned to an Englishman, and he 
will find that the sound being made an 
echo to the sense, is more owing to the 
reciter than to the natural sound of the 
words. Some great musical composers 
have been extremely fond of playing as 
it were on the accompanying words, pare 
ticularly Purcel and Handel. In what 
raptures was Purcel when he set “ They 
that go down to the sea in ships?” Tow 
lucky a circumstance that there was a 
singer that could go down to DD, and 
go up two octaves above ; for there is in 
another part of the anthem a going wp as 
well as down. And Handel had leisure 
at the end of the anthem ** My heart 1s 
inditing,” to imitate the rocking ot a 
cradle, and all its ups and downs. ‘This 
musical species of panning cannot but 
displease a person of taste, and in writing 
it is no less trifling, while it is less prac- 
ticable. 

Before [ conclude, I shall say a few 
words on another of the graces of poeti- 
cal composition, I mean alliteration. 
This, when used in moderation, and 
coming mm naturally, adds to the beauty 
of the lines; but, when the verse-maker 
forces it in on all occasions, it becomes 
‘disgusting, Churchill, in the Prophecy 
of Fainine, attacks it severely : 

‘¢ Who often, but without success, have 
prav'd 
For apt alliteration’s artful aid.” 


I suspect this is principaily levelled at 
Mr. John Home, who in bis tragedy of 
Douglas has above two hundred allitera- 
tive lines, some of them “ laid on witha 
trowel ;"—for example, 

** My father feeds his flocks, a frugal 


swain.” 


© But when the matter match'd his mighty 
mind.” 


** But with the froward he was fierce as 
fire,” &e. 
Jawes DaNNANTINE, 
Surrey, July 14, 1811. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Mogazine. 
“rR, 
A late aéial excursions have per- 
haps revived in many bosoms the 
wish, which all must at one time or 
other have felt, of beiny able to expiore 
distant worlds. 1 find this wish ex- 
pressed in Dr. More's Divine Dialogues, 
accompanied with the mention of an 
mvention which I should be oblived to 
any of your readers to explain, “Cupo- 
ptron, one of the philosophical dial 


Opists 
: pits, 
uses the following languaze: 





** © that the invention of the G 
were once perfected, that I light aa 
my first visit to our neighbours ig the 


Moon !"—Die. Dial. vol. i, Mi 
Londen, 1068. — _ 


I suppose the Gangaws wete instro, 
ments for flying, but should be glad to 
have any authentic account of the 


Ject that can now be given. BR, A, 
ai 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 


I‘ gives me pleasure to correct the 
mistake into which your COFrespois 
dent, who signs himself “A Private 
Gentleman” has fallen, respecting the 
legal terms, “‘ cestuy-que use, and cee 
tuy-que trust.” Cestuy*que use, Sir, 
(or more properly, “ cestuy-a-que use,” 
that is, the person to whose use,) is the 
person to whose use a conveyance is 
made, and in whom, by virtue of the 
Statute of Uses, alias the Statute for 
transferring Uses into Possession, (27th 
Henry VILL.) the legal ownership of the 
land is vested. But it is sometimes the 
object of the donor, that this legal own- 
ership should be held in confidence fur 
the benefit of some other person or per- 
sons; in this case, the legal owner or 
cestuy-que use, stands in the character 
of a trustee, And the person for whose 
benefit he holds, is called the “ cestuy 
que trust,” (or the cestuy-a-que trust, 
that is, the person in trust for whom.) 
The interest of this person is not noticed 
by the courts of law; it is protected 10 
equity, and forms one of the principal 
subjects of equitable jurisdiction. By 
way of iJlustration, Sir, suppose au estate 
to be conveyed to A. and his heirs: 
to the use of B. and his heirs: in trust 
for the’separate benefit of C. a married 
woman, to be disposed of as she sue 
please, independantly of her husband. 
Ifere A. is the person who would have 
taken the legal estate by the common 
law, he is the person seized to the use: 
B. is the cestuy-que use, whom the 
possession of the estate now vests ra 
law, by the statute of uses; but who in 
chancery is considered only as @ — 
for C. the cestuy-que trust, oF benebe 

owner, who is in equity entitled to 4 
profits, and can compel the trustee d 
dispose of it as she directs. grt 
ample I have put, Sir, shews peers a 
the nature, but one of the benents 


’ > . . . ~ . wie 
this division of legal and equitable 0 


. ar 
erships; for, by the common iow, snd, 
ried woman cannot enjoy, OF disp 


a; 
property indepenaantly of her an 

















hut ber equitable claim on the legal 
owner, who takes from the donor only in 
confidence for her benefit, is enforced 
by a court of equity, It may not be 
superfluous to observe, that the estate of 
the cestuy-que use, was originally that 
of the cestuy-que trust at present; but 
some objections, principally of a feudal 
nature, existed to the separation of the 
beneficial from the legal property of 
lands, and the statute of uses was ex- 
pressly intended to — the separae 
tion, By a legal refinement, the inten- 
tioa of the statute was altogether frus- 
trated, and the equitable ownership still 
subsists under a new name, the ancient 
feudal objections to it having indeed 
jong since ceased, I flatter myself, Sir, 
that, if your correspondent will consult 
Blackstone and Jacobs again, he will 
find all that 1 have said to be in perfect 
conformity to their doctrine ; and Lf shail 
be glad if [ have succeeded im rendering 
an abstruse subject intelligible. 


E.prEIcEs. 
Gray's Inn, Sept. 6. 
—_—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


L; was with considerable surprise that 
I perused the letter of your corre- 
spondent “ A Private Gent.” and have 
in consequence of it carefully examined 
the whole of that part of the commen- 
taries, which relates to the doctrine of 
Uses and trusts, without®discovering the 
passaye to which he alludes. Black- 
stone, on the contrary, expressly says, 
“that, if a feoffment were made to A. 
aud his heirs, to the use of B. and his 
heirs, that A. previous to the Seatate of 
Uses, had the legal possession of the 
jaud; bute B. the cestuy-que usé, was i 
conscience to have the profits and dis- 
posalofit. Pid. v. 2. Edit. 15. p- 327. 
‘nd turther, in p. 335, speaking of the 
ULberal construction of the Statute of 
uses, that where there was a limitation 
ty A. aud bis heirs, to the tse of B. and 
Lis heirs, in trust for C. and his heirs, 
the Judges, instead of vesting the estate 
 C. held that the use or legal estate 
vested in B. and C, recognised no other 
estate than what he possessed ; and that, 
Storm this cause, C, was necessitated to 
*pply to a court of- equity, in order Co 
Culucce the obvious intention of the par- 
ties, and this latter court considered C. 
*s the person entitled to the perception 
of the profits, or the cestuy-que trust; 
ud B. as no more tlian & trustee for 
hin. [if hawever, the confusion of terms, 
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spoken of by your correspondent, really 
exists, and has not arisen from bis mis 
apprehension of the author, ivis certainly 
no more than a typographical error; the 
construction of trusts has varied little 
since the publication of the Commen. 
taries, Cestuy-que use, and cestuy-que 
trust, are the persons really entitled to 
the beneficial interest in land; and the 
difference between the terms is that, 
whenever a trust is created upon real 
property, which trust is executed. by the 
statute of uses, the person entitled to the 
benefit of it, is called the.“ Cestuy-gue 
Use ;” but, where such a trust is created 
as will not be executed by the statute, 
and consequently not be recognised as 
an interest by the courts of common 
law, there such interest is a trust ia 
equity, and the person entitled to the 
benefit of it, is called the “ Cestuy-que 

Trust.” P, ae 

London, Sept. 8, 1811, 
i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ApEtcu of PALESTINE by M, DE 
CHATFAUBRIAND. 

[The following sketch is from the pen of the 
author of several excellent works, and pare 
ticularly of the novel of Attila. This cen 
tleman visited Palestine in the year 1807 
with un escort provided by the French go- 
vernment, and ou his return to Pasis gave 
the public the foilowing outline of his 
travels in the Mercure de France *| 

HAVE explored countries once ce. 
lebrated Lut now obscure ;—m which 
the heart of the traveller is wounded at 
every step,—and bis attention constant- 

ly diverted from ruins of marble to che , 

decay of human nature, The fallen gates 

of Mycere and the: tomb of Agatnem- 

ron were shown to us in @ desert by a 

child entirely naked,—with a body at- 

tenuated by hunger—-and a countenance 
distorted by wretchedoess. It is in vain 
that you summon tlle muses to your aid 
in the Peloponuesus, or court the illu. 
sions of fancy: you ere every-where 
haunted by the sad reality of woe and 
want. Hhuts of dried clay, fiuer for wil 
beasts than for the habitation of man ;-— 
women and children, miserably clad, fiy- 
ing at the approach of the stranger aud 
of the janissary—desolation and solitude 
on every side j-—such is the picture winch 
is invartably presented, to the eye and 





* The Travels in detail have since ap- 
peared, and a translation, by Mr. Shoverl, 
has been published in London during the 
jast month; yet this original summary of 
the author is well worthy of preservation 
which 
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which leaves no scope for the pleasures 
ef memory. The Morea is almost a 
desert. Since the Russian war, the yoke 
of the Turks has become more gal.ing to 
its inhabitants, and the Albanians have 
butchered a part of the population.— 
Villages laid waste by fire and sword 
present themselves in every direction, 
anti in the cities, asat Mistra for instance; 
entire suburbs are abandoned. We often 
travelled fitteen leagues in the country 
without encountering a single habitation, 
The most grinding oppression that ty- 
ranny chu exercise,—-outrages and de- 
predations of every description, are now 
consummating the ruin of agricalture and 
extinguishing the race of man inthe land 
of Leonidas.- ‘To expel a Greek peasant 
from* his hut,—to seize upon his wife 
and children,—to massacre them upon 
the slightest pretexts—-are but the amuse- 
ments of the most nisignificaut aga of 
the smallest village. ‘The native of the 
Morea, reduced to the last degree of 
misery, tears himself from his country, 
and-seeks a lot somewhat less cruel im 
Asia; but there agaw his untowagd des- 
tiny pursues him, and he finds calle and 
pochas even among the sands of the Jure 
dan aod the deserts of Palinvra. 

We are not wnong those intrepid ad- 
mirers of antiquity, to whom a line of 
Homer yields consolation for all the evils 
of life. We never could understand the 
sentiment of Lucretius, 

“ Suave, mari magno turbantibus cquora 

Vertis, 
** E terra magnum alterius spectare labo- 
rem.” 

So far trom loving to contemplate the 
Struyvles of wretchedness, we sufler when 
we see others suifer. The Muses have 
then nouther influence upon us than that 
which results from compassion for the 
uniortunate., God forbid that we shouid 
now inidulpe in these declamations about 
sverty oud siavery which have been the 
seurce of so many alls to our country. 
But if we had ever believed, cancur- 
reotyy with men whose worth and talents 
we Inghiv re spect, that despotism was 
the best of all possible governments, the 
residence of a few months in Turkey 
wonld lave completely cured us of this 
Opiinon. , 

The monuments of art suffer no less 
they» the rights of man from the ferocity 
et the Tok. A heavy Tartar now inha- 
mis the cnadel of Athensefilled as it is 
with the masterpieces of Ictinus and Phi- 
ias—v ithont deigning to inquire what 
Peopee iC was that lett those remains ;— 





without condescending to quit fora ms, 
ment the habitation which he "hast, 
structed under the ruins of the mm, 
numents of Pericles. Sometimes the 
sluggish tyrant drags himself’ to ity 
mouth of hisden; and, there Seated crow 
legyed on a loathsome and emetered ty, 
pet, turns a Vacant eye upon the shor 
of Salamis and the sea of Epidauris 
while the smoke of his pipe ascerns 


among the coluinus of the temple of Mi. 
nerva, * 


*€ Coward Sioth, 
*¢ Sitting in silence, with dejected eyes 
¢¢ Incurious, and with folded hands,” 


We can scarcely describe the varions 
emotions by which we were agitated, 
when, in the middle of the first nigh: 
that we passed at Athens, we were sud. 
denly roused by the discordant notes of 
the tambourin and the Turkish pye 
sounding from the ruins of the Propyiea 
at the same time that a mussu/man priest 
proclaimed, in drubic, the passing hoyr, 
to the christian Greeks of the city of 
Minerva. It was not neagssary forthe 
dervise to aunounce to us the flight of 
time: his voice alone when raised in that 
spot was suflicient to remind us that ages 
had gone by. 

This instability of human affairs 13 the 
more striking for a traveller, as it 15-C0n- 
trasted with the constancy of the rest ot 
nature: even the subordinate creation, 
in derision as it were of our revolutions, 
experience no vicissitudes in their di 
minion, nor change in their habits. We 
were made to remark en the day after 
our arrival at Athens a flock of storks 
that mounted in the air,—then formed 
themselves into a line, and directed theit 
flight towards Africa. From the reiga 
of Cecrops down to the present time 
these birds have annually performed the 
same olerimage, and returned to tbe 
same Spat. Bur how often have they 
found in tears the hast whom they 
lett happy and joyous ?—Ilow often have 
they sought in vain not only their host, 
but the reef in which they were actu 
tomed to build their nests. ‘The whole 
route from Athens to Jerusalem offers & 
most distressing picture to the eye of a 
traveller, Egypt exhibits a spectacie 
than which nothing can be imagined so 
horribly disgusting. It is there that ws 

® The cost of this edifice was two thou 
sand talents.or about three hundred mer 
thousand pounds sterling: ‘See Gillies ae 
tory of Greece aud Stewart's Athens 
ccscription of this noble monv@cat. 
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caw five diferent bands of robbers cone 
teuding 19 arms for the possession of de 
certs and ruins. We saw there the Al- 
bauian levelling his piece at groups of 
‘mished children, who, as if familiarised 
to this terrible sport, ran to hide theme 
coives belund the ruins of their cabins, 
Of one hundred and fifty villages, which 
we counted on the banks of the Nile in 
ascending from Rosetta to Cairo, but one 
remains entire. A partof the Delta is 
syfered to lie fallow; a circumstance 
which has not perhaps before occurred 
since the period when Pharaoh gave this 
fertile laud to the posterity of Jacob. 
Most of the Fellahs bave been maassa- 
cred and the survivors have gone into 
Upper Egypt. The natives, who could 
not prevail upon themselves to abandon 
their Gelds, have desisted from the at- 
tempt of raising families. A man born 
in the decline of empires, and who sees 
in futurity no other prospect but that of 
disastrous revolutions, has, indeed, little 
reason to rejvice at the growth of chil- 
dren whose inheritance is to be misery. 
There are times when he may say with 
the prophet——* Happy are the dead !” 

We shall always recollect the relief 
which we derived amid these scenes of 
wretchedness from a miniature France 
which we found in the island of Rhodes— 
Procedo et parvam Trojam simulataque mag- 

nis 

Perzama, &c. 

We traversed with lively emotion a long 
sireet called the Street of the Knights, 
and which is lined with Gothic edifices, 
wluse walls are hung with the arms of 
the great families of France, and with 
Cevices in our old language. Somewhat 
farther on we discovered a small! chapel, 
in which two poor monks officiated. It 
ts dedicated to Saint Louis, of whom we 
found mementos im every part—of. the. 
Fast, and whose death-bed we saw at 
Carthase. The Turks, who have every 
where mutilated and defaced the monu- 
Bents of Grecian art, have, nevertheless, 
spared those of chivalry, 

We must here narrate a little occur- 
reuce which served to recal to us at this 
tume the recollection of our country ; and 
who can be indifferent to this recollection 
whose lot it is to have first seeu the light 
where the Bayards and the Turennes 
were born?—We found ourselves at 
Bethichem, on the point of setting out 
for the Dead Sea, when we were inform- 
éd that a French priest resided in a cou- 
‘eut ot that place. . We requested to sce 
him, A petson was presented to us 
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about forty-five years old, and of a placid 


but grave aspect. His first words made 
us start; for we have never heard abroad 
the accents of a Freach voice without 
the most lively emotion, We have al- 
ways been ready to caclaim with Phi 
loctetes, 

Q Pirraroy Pampas Per Tow Aclay 

wparpeeyjea Tusd avdpos by ypovw peanpw. ® 

We asked him a few questions, He 

told us that his name was Father Cle- 
meit; that he was from the neighbours 
hood of Mayenne; that He once be- 
longed to a menastery of Britanny ; 
that he had heen deported to Spain with 
an hundred others like himself; and 
there hospitably received into a cotivent 
of his own order; and that his superiors 
had sent him on the mission to the Huly 
Land.—We asked whether he had no inr- 
clination to return to his country, and if 
he wished to write to his family.—-He 
replied to us with a smile of bittertiess: 
—- Who is it in Frauce who recoilects a 
poor capuchin? Do I know whether [ 
have as yet a relative in being? Gentes 
men, here ismy country. [ hope to ob- 
tain, through the merits of the cross, 
courage tu face death here, without de- 
pendence upon aly one, and without 
thinking of a country where [ ovust be 
totally forgotten.” 

Wiién he had pronounced these words, 
his emotian become so strong and visi- 
Lie, that he was compelled to withdraw, 
He retired precipitately to his cell, and 
could not be prevailed upon to reappear. 
Our presence had awakened in his heait, 
recollections and feelings which it was 
his interest and his wish to extinguish for 
ever, There is no part of the world 
where our political storms have not cast 
the children of St. Louis: there ts no 
desert in which they have ‘not sighed 
after their native land. Sach is humaa 
destiny =A Frenchman now mourns for 
the loss of his birth-place on the same 
banks, of which the recollection imspired 
many centuries ago the finest “of ail can- 
ticles on the love of country. 

Super lumina Baby lonis! &c. 

The sous of Aaron, who suspended 
their cinnor on the willows at Babylon, 
did not all return to the city of David. 
Emmaus and Bethel were not revisited 
by ail the daughtess of Judea ;—by those 
companions of Esther, who sang spon 
‘the borders of the Euphrates, 








* After so long a privation, how gratetus 
in chat sound to My ¢uf ; 
2) civ es 
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O rives da Jourdain, O champs aimés des 
cieux 
Sacré mont, fertiles vallées 
Du doux pays de nos ayeux 
Serons nous toujours exilés ? 


Many of them left their bones in the jand 
of servitude. We found, thus far from 
France, the tomb of two new Israelites. 


Lyrnessi domus alta, solo Laurente sepul- 
chrum ! 


It was reserved for us to discover, at 
the extrennty of the Adnatic sea, the 
sepulchre of two daughters of the last of 
eur Bourbon kings, whose funeral ora- 
tion we bad also beard pronounced in a 
gerret in London ! 

Let us pass, however, to the subject 
of Jerusalem.-——-We bave now im onr 
hands a drawing of the holy city, which, 
atihough well execated, is far trom give 
ing a faithfel representation ef its pe. 
culiar aspect, and of its Commanding po- 
sition, Jerusalem, seen from Mount 
O' vet, presents an mclined plane de- 
scoring from west to east. <A lotiy 
wall, fortified with towers and a gothic 
castle, encloses tie whole city, but exe 
cades a part of Mount Sien which it 
tornmerly embraced.—Towards the west 
wid m the centre of the city, the houses 
we uumerons and closely buiit; but, ia 
the direction of the ease and aloug the 
wotlk v Obes fhars, iarge vacancies are oh- 
screed: among others, the aren of the 
mosque wlach is erected near the ruins 
of the be mole, aod the former site of tiie 
Se cond pmace of therod. 

The houses of Jerusalem are heavy 
square masses, built low, without chime 
neys or windows: Bat terraces aud scine- 
tines domes form the roof. Altogether 
they appear bike prisons or sepuichres, 
The whole city resembles a cemetery in 
the midst of a desert. > 


ff you enter, you find nothing to com- 
v nsate you forthe eloow of the exterior, 


ou jose yourself im narrow crooked 


Sireets without pareivent and full of ab- 
rupt declivities. You tread tyyenan loose 
stones and are enveloped in clouds of 
dust :—pieces of lincu spread froin the 
top of one house to another increase the 
darkness of this labvrinth; which is 
rendered stall more diswal and disgusting 
by covered markets exhaling a most pes. 
uiental oder, A few mean Shops only 
Serve to indicate the poverty of the in- 
babitanis; and these are often shut, 
from an apprehension that the Cudi ma 

pas by s not.nn individual is to he seen 
tu the sjreets, or at the gates of the city; 
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now and then a peasant is discovered 
stedling through this twilight, and care. 
fully concealing the fruits of his i 
under his clothes, lest he should be 
dered aud maltreated by the soldiery: 
apart, in @ corner, you may observe 44 
Arabian butcher killing some animal so. 
pended by the hind feet from a moulden 
ing wall: from the bloody arms, and 
the haggard ferocious countenance of the 
man, you would be led to su pose that 
he had been engaged, not in the business 
of his trade, but in the perpetration of 
murder. ‘The only sound heard in this 
deicide city, and that merely at distant 
intervals, is the galloping of the Arabiag 
horse, of which the rider is a janissary 
either bringing the head of a bédouin to 
his master, or setting out to pillage the 
Fellah. 

In the midst of this extraordinary scene 
of desolation, your attention is arrested 
by something still more extraordinary, 
Among the ruins of Jerusalem there are 
two distinct and independent classes of 
people, who find in their religious faith 
resources which enable them te triumph 
over this array of horror and misery, 
You have before you, on one side, a body 
of christian monks, whom neither the 
menaces of death, nor indignities, nor 
robberies of every description, can drive 
from the tomb of the Saviour. eit 
canticles resound night and day about the 
huly sepulchre.. Although plundered in 
the morning by a Turkish governor, they 
are still found in the eveming at the foot 
of Mount Calvary, praying on the spat 
where Jesus Christ suffered for the sul- 
vation of man. They welcome a stranget 
with a serene countenance and a cheer 
ful heart. Without arms or troops, they 
are still able to protect whole villages 
against lawless power. Women and 
children, driven like herds of cattle at 
the point of the sabre, take refuge in the 
cloisters of these ascetics. Their charity 
rescues the trembling victims from the 
blows of the merciless, janissary. In 
order to ransom their suppliants, they 
surrender to iheir pursuers even the come 
mon necessaries of life ;—what is almost 
indispensable for their own subsistence. 
Turks, Arabians, Greeks, Christians, 
all seek protection from the unar 
and defenceless ministers of the true re- 
ligion. Itis here that we can say with 
Bossuet, * that hands uplifted to Hea- 
ven, vanquish more battalions than those 
which wield the javelin and the scime- 
ter.” 

Whi new Jesusalem is see™s 

Vhile the lem i 
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shining in the midst of the desert,” you may 
abserve between Mount Sion and the tem- 
ple another spectacle of almost equal in- 
terest. Itis that of the remnant of ano- 
ther people, distinct from the rest of the 
‘nhabitants;—a people, individually the 
objects of universal contempt ;—who suf. 
fer the most wanton outrages without a 
murmur ;—who endure blows and wounds 
without a sigh ;—who, when the sacrifice 
of their life is demanded, unhesitatingly 
stretch forth their necks to*the sabre. 
if a member of this community, thus 
ervelly prosctibed and abused, happens 
to die, his companion buries him clan- 
destinely during the night, in the valley 
of Josaphat, within the purlieus of the 
temple of Solomon. Enter their babita- 
tion, and you find them in the most ab- 
ject, squalid misery; and for the most 
part occupied in reading a mysterious 
book zo their children, with whom again 
it becones a manual for the instruction 
of the succeeding generation, What 
these wretched outlaws from the justice 
and the compassion of fhe rest of man- 
kind did five thousand fears ago, they 
do still, Six times have they witnessed 
the destruction of Jerusalem and are not 
as yet discouraged: nothing can operate 
to divert their looks from Sion, We are 
surprised, no doubt, when we observe 
the Jews seatteréd over the face of the 
carth ; but to experience an astonishinent 
much more lively, we have bat to seek 
them in Jerusalem, ‘The legitimate mas- 
ters of Judea should be seen as they are 
ia their own Jand—slaves and strangers} 
they should be seen awaiting, under the 
tiost cruel and oppressive of all despo- 
tisms, a king who is to work their deli- 
verance, Near the temple, (of which 
there does not remain ‘* one stone upon 
another,”) they still continue to dwell; 


and, with the cross as it were planted” 


vpon their heads, and bending them to 
the earth, still cling.to their errors, and 
labour under the same deplorable mnia- 
tuauon, The Persians, the Greeks, and 
the Komans, have disappeared from the 
face of the earth; and a’ small people, 
Wiose origin is anterior to that of these 
mighty nations, still survives amid the 
ruins of their country, with no alteration 
of manners and no mixture of foreign 
es A. there be any thing among 
a ind which bears the stamp of a mi- 
caine it b. to be found here most cer- 
orem What can be- more marvellous 
rab igious, even to the eye of a philo- 
i than this approximation at the 
“os, Mag., Dec, 1, 1911, 
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foot of Mount Calvary of the old and the 
new Jerusalem,—the one deriving conso« 
lation from the aspect of that tomb from 
which all the miseries of the other appear 
to spring? 

Next to the state of the Jews there is 
certainly no species of martyrdom worse 
than that which is daily experienced by 
the monks of the holy land. Their situae 
tion can only be compared to that of the 
inhabitants of France during the reign of 
terror, They labour under a constant 
apprehension of robbery or death, and 
enjoy not one moment of security. This 
will be more intelligible after we have 
drawn an outline of the government of 
Jerusalem, 

The holy city is attached to the pacha. 
ship of Damascus; and we can find na 
reason for this but in that system of op- 
pression which the Turks pursue, as it 
weéte instinctively. It is separated from 
Damascus by mountains; and the inter 
course between them is still further ime 
peded by the Arabs who infest the de- 
serts. Consequently, when the magis- 
trates or governors of Jerusalem act ty 
rannically, it is almost impossible to 
transmit a complaint to the Pacha. I[e 
would have been much more easy and 
simple to annex Jerusalem to the govern- 
ment of Acre which is in the neighbour- 
hood. The Latin fathers and the Franks 
could then claim protection from the 
consuls who reside in the ports of Syria ; 
the Greeks and the Turks might make 
themselves heard. But this is exactly 
what their rulers wish to preclude: they 
want no impertinent murmurers: it is 
their object to have dumb slaves, 

Jerusalem is, therefore, consigned 
over to a governor, who is almost en- 
tively independent, He can commit 
with impunity the most enormous ex- 
cesses, and has only to adjust his ac- 
counts with the Pacha afterwards, Every 
magistrate in Turkey has a right to dele 
vate his entire authority to a surrogate, 
and ehat authority, as is well known, 
extends over property and life. For@ 
few purses of gold a janissary can be- 
come an aga, and such an aga as may, 
when he thinks fit, either deprive you of 
life or exact a ransom for it. These exe- 
cutioners are thus multiplied in every 
village of Judea. The only thing heard 
in that country (the only species of’ 
tice administered,) is this—** Let hi 
pay ten, twenty, thirty, purses ;give hun 
five hundred strokes of the bastinado; 
cut off his head.” One outrage never 
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tuls to produce another still greater, 
If a peasant be robbed, it becomes ne- 
cessary to plunder his neigibour: for, in 
order to escape the poeucal justice of the 
pacha, the robber mest obtain the means 
of paying for the first by the commission 
of a second crime. The pacha, when 
he condescends to visit bis district, 1- 
stead af remedying and avenging the 
wrongs of the inhabitants, is binself, in 
fact, their most terrible scourge. lis 
arrival at Jerusalem is dreaded more 
than the incursion of the most ferocious 
enemy: the shops are shut; the tenants 
of the mansion hide themselves in the 
subterraneous passages of the city; some 
stretch themselves on their pallet aud 
feign death; others fly to the mountains. 
As we were at Jerusalem at the ume of 
the Pacha’s arrival, we can attest the 
truth of this statement. The individual 
whom we saw, was, (like most of the 
mussulmen of this quarter,) a slave to 
the most sordid avarice. In his quality 
of chief of the caravan of Mecca, he 
thought himself authorised to multiply 
his exactions, and there was no expedient 
of rapine which he did not practises un- 
der pretext of collectipg means tor the 
protection of the pilgrims, One of his 
most usual devices was that of fixing a 
very low mazimwn for the price of provi- 
sions, With gins the populace was de- 
livited; but the tradesmen shut their 
shops. The consequence was—a scar- 
cuy: the pacha then made a secret Com- 
promise with the shopkeepers; tor a 
certain number of purses, he gave them 
permission to sell at any rate they 
pleased. They naturally sought to in- 
demoity themselves for tne sums they had 
patd to him, by putting a most extravas 
vant price upon ther commodiics, acd 
thus the populace, perishing a second 
tine with hunger, was compelled to sa- 
erhee almost every article of clothing in 
order to procure food, “We saw him 
practise at Jerusalem a stil more inge- 
nious scheme of vexqhen: Ee seat his 
cavalry to piliage some Arabian farmers 
én the other side of the Jordan. These 
gond folks, who bad paid the mart or tax, 
wad who dnd wet think that they were in 
& State of war, were surprised mm the midst 
of thew tents and flocks, and robbed of 
about two thousand five hundred goats 
and sheep; an hundred calves; a thou- 
sand asses, and six mages of the best 
breed. ‘The camcls alone escaped. A 
sherk crbed them froma distance, and 
diew thea inte the mountains, where 


[Dee 1, 


their milk constituted the Sole resource 
of their unfortunate owners, 

_An European would Not readily ima. 
gine what the pacha did with this booty 
He aflixed to each of these animals g 
price of about treble its value. He they 
sent the whole of them so estimated ty 
the butchers, to various individuals of 
Jerusalem, and to the chiefs of the adja. 
cent villayes, The alternative for the 
persons thus favoured, was to pay or to 
suffer death. We confess that, if we Ind 
not been ourselves eyewitnesses of this 
accumulation of iniquity, we would not 
have believed it possible. 

The pacha retires at length, after 
having completely drained Jerusalem, 
But, in order to avoid paying the guards, 
and under the pretence of providing an 
escort for the caravan, he generally takes 
with him ail the troops to be found. 
The governor is then left with a handfui 
of assistants, who are insutlicient for the 
purposes of the domestic poitce of the 
city, And altogether unequal to the task 
of preserving ofder thoughout the coun- 
try. ‘The year preceding our visit, le 
was obliged to conceal himself in his 
house, in erder to elude the search of a 
band of robbers who had leaped over the 
walls and attempted to plunder the city. 

After the departure of the, pacha, 
another evil, the consequence of his op- 
pressions, usually displays itself, The 
oppressed villages rise 1 arms, and make 
war upon each other for the purpose ot 
gratifymg hereditary feuds. <All come 
munication is then cut off. Agriculture 
languishes in every direction. The pea- 
sant, during the night, lays waste the 
vinevard, and destroys the olive of his 
enemy. The pacha returns the follow. 
ing year, and exacts the same tribute 
from a duninished population, There 
must be then an aggravation of tyranny: 
nnd whale settlemens are exterminated, 
in order to satisfy his thirst of rapine and 
ot blood. The scene of desolation 
widens by degrees: the only objects 
which remain for the eye are houses, 4 
distant intervals, crumbling to ruins, and 
near them burial-places con:tantly 803° 
meuting in size, Every year a hut pe 
rishes——a faumly disappears; and, 
Jength, nothing but the cemetery ve age 
to point out the spot upon which (be ¥ 
lage ance stood. 

si cannot conclude this irregular Oe 
rative without indulging in some remal “| 
concerning the character and manne’ , 
the Arabs as they fell under my sae 














vation. The Arabs, wherever I saw 
them, in Judea, in Egypt, and even In 
Barbary, appeared to me rather of a lofty 
than of a small stature. Their port is 
erect and haughty: their frame well pro- 
ortioned and extremely agile. - The 
- of their head is oval; the forehead 
high and arched; the nose aquiline ; the 
eyes large, and. the countenance singu- 
larly mild and conciliatory. While the 
mouth remains shut, there is nothing 
about them to indicate the savage; but 
as soon as they begin to speak, you per- 
ceive a set of long pointed teeth exqui- 
sitely white like those of the ounce, and 
hear a harsh rough language very strongly 
aspirated; they are striking!y contrasted 
in this respect with the American Indian, 
whose ferocity is in his look, and whose 
token of humanity is in his mouth. 

The Arabian women are rather taller 
in proportion than the men. Their car- 
riage is truly noble; the regularity of 
their features, the syinmetrical elegance 
of their forms, and the disposition of 
their veils, remind you somewhat of the 
statues of the Muses, aud the Vestals, 
We encountered three of them. in the 
mountains of Judea, who carried vases 
full of water on their heads, and gave 
ou horses drink. Were not such the 
daughters of Laban and of the Midian- 
ites? All this, however, is to be under- 
stood with some qualification, The 
drapery of these fine statues is often but 
a collection of rags: these symmetrical 
forms are disfigured by an aspect of 
wretchedness and of suffering; and, to 
produce the impressions which we have 


just described, they must be viewed at a 


distance, 

Most of the Arabs wear a tunic fas. 
tened round the waist with a girdle. 
They go barefoot, and are armed with a 
poutard and a lanee, or-with a long gun.- 
The tribes journey in caravans, and their 
camels are made to march in a single 
hie. The latter have a leader, and the 
animal is tied by a long cord to the neck 
of a mule that guides the herd, and, as 
chief of the expedition, is privileged 
from burdens, and enjoys various other 
tmmunities: among rich tribes the ca- 
mels are decorated with trappings and 
ieathers, 

The Arabian mares are treated ac- 
Cording to the nobility of their lineage, 
with ore or less distinction, but always 
with the utmost rigor. The horses of 
the Arabs are never suffered to stand in 
ihe shade ; -but are lett exposed to the 
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most intense heat of the sun, and are 
tied by the hind and fore-legs tu stakes 
driven in the earth, so as to deprive them 
of the power of motion, It sometimes 
happens that they drink but once, and 
eat but a small quantity of barley, in the 
course of the twenty-four hours. This 
severe discipline, so far froin dispiriting 
or weakening them, tends to render them 
more patient of fatigue, as well as more 
fleet and tractable. 1 have often 
gazed with admiration upon an Arabian 
horse, chained thus in the burning sand, 
with his mane dishevelled, his head 
thrust between his legs in search of 
shade, and his fierce eye fixed obliquely 
upon his master. But the moment his 
feet are released from their fetters, and 
the owner leaps upon his back, you re- 
cognise the horse of Job.” “ Fervens 
et fremens sorbet terram; ubi audierit 
buccinam, dicit vuh !” 

All that has been related concerning 
the passion ‘for tales which distinguishes 
the Arabs, is literally true. We shall 
mention an instance that fell under our 
own observation. During the night 
which we passed on the shore of the 
Dead Sea, we observed our Bethlehee 
mites seated around a Jarge fire, with 
their guns laid near them on the ground, 
while their horses, fastened to stakes, 
formed a kind of circle about them. 
These Arabs, after having taken their 
colfee, and conversed for sume time with 
great earnestness and with their usual 
loquacity, observed a strict silence when 
the sheik began his tale. We could, by 
the light of the fire, distinguish his sig- 
nificative gestures, his black beard, 
his white teeth, and the various plaits 
and positions which he gave to his tunic 
during the recital. His companions 
listened to him with the most profound 
attention; all of them with their bodies 
bent forward, and their faces over the 
flame, alternately sending forth shouts of 
admiration, and repeating, with great 
emphasis, the gestures of the historian. 
The heads of some few of their horses 
and mufes were occasionally seen ele- 
vated above the group, and shadowing 
as it were the picture. When to these 
was added a glimpse of the scenery 
about the Dead Sea, and the mountanis 
of Judea, the whole effect was striking 
and fanciful in the highest degree, 

I have studied, with lively interest, 
the character of the American Indians 
on the borders of their lakes, but. I 
contemplated here a very distinct race 
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of savages. I had under my eyes the 
lineal descendants of the primordial 
family of man; I saw them with_the 
same system of manners which prevailed 
in the days of Agar and of Ismael, and 
which they have preserved since that 
era; I saw them in the same desert 
which was assigned to them by the Lord 
as their inheritance. ‘ Mora/us est in 
solitudine, habitavitque ‘in deserio Pia- 
gan.” {1 found them in the valley of 
Jordan ; at the foot of the mountains of 
Samaria; on the spot where the voice of 
Joshua was heard to resound; in the 
fields of Gomorrha, once blasted by the 
anger of Jehovah, but since consecrated 
by the miraculous mercies of Jesus 
Christ. 

What particularly distinguishes the 
Arabs from the aborigines of the new 
world is this—that, even under the rude- 
ness of their barbarism, you can discover 
acertain degree of refinement; you can 
at ance perceive that they are natives of 
that East from which the arts and sci- 
ences, as well as all religions, have 
sprung. The Canadian savage, buried 
in the extremities of the West, and apart 
from the rest of the world, inhabits val- 
leys watered by immense rivers, and 
shaded by forests of eternal duration. 
The Arab, thrown on the high road, as it 
were, of the universe, between Asia and 
Africa, wanders among the shining climes 
of the sun, and treads a soil without 
moisture or vegetation. Among the 
tribes of the posterity of Ismael there 
must be masters, and slaves, and domestic 
aumals, and the restraints of positive law, 
Among the American hordes, man is 
still insulated and in the enjoyment of 
his proud and pernicious independence. 
Instead of a tunic, he wears the skin of 
a bear; be carries an arrow instead of a 
Jance, and a club instead of « poniard. 
Ite knows het, and would reject with 
slisdain, such tood as the date, andthe 
milk of the cainel: for him there must be 
a repast of flesh and blood. He has 
never woven a tissue of goat’s hair to 
form a tent as an asylum frem the in- 
clemencies of the season, nor ever tamed 
the horse to the chase, [le claims no 
descent from great civilised nations; the 
pame of his ancestors is ot enrolled in 
the archives of ijlustrious empires; an. 
tque oaks still standing were their co- 
temporaries, The tombs of his fathers 
remain didden in unknown forests, as 
monuments of nature and not of history. 
do short, every Uhing about the American 
prin indicases the savage who has not 


yet attained to the refinement of civ: 
lisation; but whatever characterises the 
Arab, discovers the civilised man q 
nerated or relapsed into barbarisin, 
—e 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magaxing 
SIR, 
A S I am a constant and much de 
L lighted reader of your excellent 
and most useful Misccflany, I beg you 
will allow me to call the attention of 
your readers to the most prodigiouy 
fecundity of only four cucumber plants, 
I believe “ever known, or yet heard of 
befure.—My gardener made the bed, a3 
usual, with the best rotten dug he could 
get, in the beginning of April last; and, 
about the end of the same month, he 
placed four cucumber-plants under a 
square hand-glass, one at each corner, 
which soon began to flourish, and to fill 
the glass with stems and leaves, In 
May, he was obliged to let them out, 
raising and supporting the hand-glass, at 
each corner, by a brick. About the 
middle of June I began to cut cucum. 
bers, and I constantly kept a regular 
account as I cut them; and, it’s wonderful 
to relate it as a fact, that in the months 
of June, July, August, September, and 
October, I absolutely cut from this single 
vine, three hundred and eight cucumbers, 
full grown, and of a large size, TI cut 
four, the last, on Tuesday the 22d day of 
October. The stalks of these four plants, 
expanded and extended to so great a 
degree, covering the earth, and spread- 
ing in every direction, and the leaves 
became so long and broad, that in Sep- 
tember last I measured their circume 
ference, which really was above eighteen 
yards, J soon found that the more [ 
watered them, the more fruit I had, so 
that I was able to cut eight, ten, oF 
tweive, cucumbers whenever I plensed. 
They were of the Turkey sort; and T 
let four stand for seed; and when they 
became quite ripe, ard of a most beau. 
tiful yellow, I measured their length and 
thickness. 1 found the first 174 inches 
long; the second 18 inches; the thid 
19}; and the fourth above 20 inches ™ 
length; and they were all about 12 
inches in girth. Add to this, they were 
the first-flavoured cucumbers | ever 
tasted ; not strong, ho pnpleasant tate, 
not sticky; and 1 could never have 
lieved ‘the fecundity to have been s° 
excessive, if L had pot cut them all mys 


self, Joun PRecror. 
Jppolits, necr Hitchin, 
Oct, 131 } ° 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

Conclusion of the 12th and 16th Iters of 
Richard of Cirencester. 
ERAY—STANES—-WY RARDISBURY= 
FOHAM—BIBRACTE, OF WINDSOR. 

OUR readers will tind themselves 

interested in the conclusion of 
these journies. In my last paper I stated 
reasons for supposing that an old road 
ran through Reading to the Walthams, 
fom thence [ suppose it ran to old and 
new Windsor, which have beth been 
considered by some writers Buibracte. 
No author has, however, attempted to 
prove that either of these places was this 
station; and our antiquaries, on the con- 
trary, are now disposed to place it any~ 
where, except in its right place, I will 
not venture to assert that Bibracte and 
Pontibus are not the same place: from 
points of land at Windsor f£ should de- 
rive Pontibus from Pont, an old spelling 
of the word point. But Antoninus and 
Richard may have given two routes to Ca- 
leva, one by Bibracte, and the other b 
another place formerly named Pontes ; 
aud if so, but not otherwise, Pontibus and 
Bibracte are not likely to be the same 
piace. 

The old road from London to the west 
may have run near the course which Dr. 
Beeke in the Archxologia has supposed. 
The Bibroci, among other places, inha- 
bued the Hundred of Bray. But Bray, 
which has been so long said to be Bi- 
bracte, is a name given to streams. The 
reason of the formation of this word for 
streams I will hereatter give. But nei. 
ther the litde stream on which this place 
lies, and from which it is derived, nor 
Bray itself, nor Braywick, will prove the 
Bibroci inhabiting its borders. Bray 
also lies too far from Londinum, and too 
hear to Caleva, and-seems every way exe 
cluded froin any claim which our authors 
have set Up, as tuking its name from tne 
Bibroci, or fram being Bibracte. 

Ln like manner Stanes, in Doomsday 
Baok Slane, does not in the names of 
places, convey the idea of a word for an 
old Roman or British road, as writers 
ave asserted; on the contrary, where it 
Ss found as an adjunct it venerally ie 
pues fang. But Staines has also beeu 
hasidered by antiquaries as derived from 
“i@ word Stan, a stone; and this is-as 
Angee - aie Hals’s explanation of 
wd te’ Whitstone, which he sup- 
bine Ewnren from the white stone MeN. 
fa ax t te Revelations, Phere was 3 
em Ae n the rivers Tames and Coln ran 

arding to Weis present directions, 


Jters of Richard of Cirencester. 
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Without the banks made on rivers the 
preseut low lands must have been flooded 
to a great ere and in a variety of 
places from which the water has been 
drained, there could have been no names 
for the bottoms which they had occu- 
pied, The adjuncts Ham, Worth, Wick, 
&c. are often names of places on streams; 
and Sar, or Stune, as seach anather ade 
Junct, was also a proper uae for newly. 
recovered land, 

That Stranes was the Roman station 
of Pontes seems then unlikely from its 
name, and from its distance trom Lon 
don, as well as from its total want of res 
mains. A more likely place from name, 
for 1 know not well the situation, is 
Wrrarpissury, in which name Bury. 
generally denotes a little bill with an old 
camp. ‘This place was in Doomsday 
book written Wircesberte, and it mag 
imply the border, or border’s camp. 
From what I remember of the country, f 
should cunsider that the Tames formerty 
must have taken its course, in high wae 
ters at least, across the ground on which 
the bank of Egham stands; and that an 
old road from London westward, may, 
from this circumstance, have run near 
the course which Dr. Beeke has assigned 
it at Wvrardisbury. But should Pontes 
and Wyrardisbury not be synonymous 
names, and no remains be found i this 
place,—on the contrary, if it shall ap- 
pear that Bury in this denommation 
means a village instend of a camp, we 
may be obliged to give up such road, and 
to account this place likewise no station. 

But it hath been said in the comment 
to Richard, that “ Bibracte must be 
placed near THE HILL AT EGHamM, or at 
THE MEAD OF TUE VirGrxta Water.” 
These are places at sone distance from 


-each other!—That it was not at Egham 


we might shew from this place having no 
remains, taking its name from its bank 
on the Tames, or from its hill, and from 
this word not answering as @ syannyine- 
of Bibracte ; that it was not at the heud 
of the Virginia Water, we mag also 
prove, from this head lying so far bevoud 
twenty miles af Londinuin, and without 
any name or remains which can lead us 
to suppose that the distances in the Iti- 
nerary may be incorrect. From living 
some time on Englefteld Green, [ have 
ne reason to suppose that either of the 
above places has the least claim tothe 
honor which this writer has bestowed 
upen it. ~ 

Iu the 16th Iter I have stated the ime 
ports of the mames of threo, stations, 
2 w hose 
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whose situations, from want of numerals 
in this Iter, are yet unknown: time, with 
more iuformauon, may yet perhaps re- 
cover their sites. I have also given you 
the places of two more hitherto-wnknown 
ones, and have, I conceive, settled the 
disputes on Vindonum. In the follow- 
ing it will be found that I have further 
ascertained the place of the long con- 
tested station of Bibracte. 

BregacteE is a station only once men- 
tioned in any hier, and thatis by Richard 
in the Road from Londinum to-Caleva: 
it is stated to be twenty miles from each 
of these places. I have already shewn 
that Caleva was near Reading: from 
Reading there is a camp at Laurence 
Waltham, in the route which 1 suppose 
Jed to Bibracte or Windsor. 

Wrnvsor has been considered by wri- 
ters as an eminent old pass: from this 
pass to London there is an old camp or 
two on Hounslow-heath, lying nearly in 
the line between these places. A con- 
pecting read would therefore necessarily 
attend these works and statious; and 
when the country lay open, this would be 
carricd iv the straaghtest line of which the 
circumstances of the ground would adinit; 
and hence the distance in Richard of 

wehty miles may have been correet. 

From London to the west, by the pre- 
sent way of Egham, there was, betore the 
bank was conswucted, no road: but at 
some place south of- Bibracte there naught 
be aw station which Richard has omitted. 
Whether this may be traced from some 
Points on the streams, or its name were 
given tro Bridges attending the station, 
J will not determine. It is sutticient for 
me at present to be enabled to trace a 
bine in which Bibracte may most resson- 
ably be supposed to have been situated; 
and find in this line a place exactly an- 
swering the description which this word 
conveys. The old name of this place, 
Lke that of many others, seems to have 
been lost, except an Richard; and the 
castle and mota (which is wlso a Gaehe 
pame fora castic) are the only wamcs on 
secord, by which a has been in later 
tunes known, ‘The manor in which it 
hes isin Doomsday Book Clivore, that iS, 
the Clif Border Manor. Ip this name 
the bill is called the ClifTe. And if Win 
be, as usually, derived from Bian, or Pinn, 
a peake, or cliffe, changed to Vin and 
Bis, then Windlesofra, the oldest Saxon 
pame, may be derived from this same 
Cive. We shall soon see low this an- 
swers to Bibracte, 


New Winpsor is a high cliffe over. 


Site and Modern Name of Bibracie, Ke, 
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hanging the river Tames, and is the 
remurkable Nose, ot pointed H, ir 
the whole river. It had a castle he 
its founder and age we know roth . 
except that it was here before the son 
quest, At St. Leonard’s hill, in its Ta 
cimty, remains have been found, whic) 
some have supposed Roman, At Oud 
Windsor ‘¢* ancient foundations,” and 
even “ Roman bricks, &c.” are said tp 
have been discovered. Old Winds 
was early the residence of Saxon Kings. 
It must therefore have had a public roe 
leading to it; and this, most likely, ied 
straight from London, between the present 
Bath and Salisbury roads, near the old 
camps which are found in this line, 

Our old names had never been traced 
by any author ancient or modern, $0 a 
to convey that information by then 
which they were originaliy intended to 
impart. Every topographical writer had 
indeed tried to explain these, but our 
books contained essays to shew the un- 
skilfulness only of their authors, There 
is notwithstanding often so very singular 
a relation between the old names and the 
places they represent, and also betweea 
the old and more modern names ot 
places, that the evirtences for situation 
arising from these are too sirong to be 
questioned by persons who wish to com 
prehend the subject: but the terms for 
the features of nature have not been 
understood, and we have been treading 
on darkness and contusion for centuries. 

The word Bior 13 water, and Ae in 
various instances means Border Land; 
but water border land being 10 ancien 
times marshy, Biorae became the name 
fora marsh. Besides the general names 
for water border, whether marshy ot 
drained, it was necessary tg have pari 
culer wames for its extraordinary fer 
tures. he land which runs ito are 
markable nose or promontory on @ 
stream, like that ac Windsor, 1s 10W de- 
noted by the termination Ness, #5 '™ 
‘Totness, which means the head or hn! 
nose: inthe Gaelic, however, ths adjunct 
is also made by Ackd, or Acht, wich 
would become Act in Bioract,* or Bi. 
bract, (of which the name in the able 
tive case is Bioracte,+ or Bibracte} 
this would imply the Water Head 
Nose, or Promontory. 


—~ 


~* See Bioracte in a former Magazinty 
where its change to Bidracte is accounted a 
4 The names of stations are chiefly gi¥ 
in the Itinerary in the ablativecase- =. 
+ The Bibroci have been unlearnedly calles 
= & The cre.” 
by a modern writes 6° Th: debra Head 
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Head lands which take the above ad- 
wnets are generally on the ocean or 00 
large streams. B bracte by Richard 
was twenty miles from Londinum; and 
fom name must have been a remarkable 
point or nose on some water or stream. 
We have innumerable instances to show 
chat the principal features of nature gave 
names to places; and that the lull or 
head land in question, New Windsor, 
cave name to the station of Bibracte, we 
may prove: 

|. From its having before the conquest 
for a time unlinited been a castle, and the 
most commanding place in these parts. 

2. From its form in so very singular a 
manner, agreeing with the word Bibracte, 
or the Water Head Land, | 

3. From its perhaps ecvet situation as 
laid down in Richard’s Itinerary of twenty 
miles from Londinum, and of the same 
irom Caleva. 

4. Fron no other hill or land, which 
would appropriately take this name, lying 
i the neighbourhood ot the river on any 
ude; but particularly none on the side 
which the Bibroci inhabited, at such equal 
distances from these stations. — 

5. From its lying in the vicinity of a 
vated old and much-frequented pass, 
and ina duect line from Londinum to 
Caleva, 

0. From having ald camps on. Houn- 
siow-heath, and at Waltham, on the bpr- 
der of this line. 

And, finally, from its being the only 
pace with kuown, remains at the Luuerary 
‘stance of ahout twenty miles from Lon- 
dium and Caleva, in any road what- 
sucver, 

Having then examined the name and 
S'talion ef Bebraete, let me now see 


what its oldest Saxon name Wind/esora;- 


oi Windelsora means, aud how this name 
“plies to Bibracte, or New Windsor. 

se word Bian, or Pinn, may, as before 
Wentioned, (and as it is in various in. 
“ances) be varied to Vin and Win, and 
mean peake, or cliffe. The posttix el 
‘ecls ta be a diminutive: but the hill at 
Windsor certainly gave name to the ma- 
Hor OL Clivore, in which it lies, and in 
Which name no diminutive is used. If 1t 
ome name alse to Windsor i can scarcely 
i" rong that it could be denominated the 
we — vr chitfe. It is perhaps too 
, We, aud overhanging, a piece of 
rs to be thus denoted ; we may there- 
er ae ae that Af, high, was here va- 
wiaitéen € Me is the case in other in- 
a ‘ ke root of Sof is AD, waler, 
S89 0) Ov and OF, as Ofspring, i 


Cause of Rabbits, Xc. Eating their Young. 
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Rent.* Suv or Sev, in the Savern, now 
the Severn, means stream: and Sof 1s 
only a variation of Sav to Sve, and Sof. 
The syllable Ra is often written in the 
end of a word for Ar, and means border. 
Windlesofra, the bigh clitfe water border, 
or the water border high cliffe, thea 
meaus the hill itself, and not Vid Wind 
sor. Old Windsor theretore is not, as 
authors imagine, the place which gave 
name to the seitlement, notwithstanding 
our old and new respecting buildings now 
convey such ideas. Of o/d and new we 
have another remarkable instance in this 
Journey of Old and New Salishury. 

Ovp Satispury lay on a little round 
hill; iis name implies, faam Sad, an hil, 
Js, a diminutive, and Bury, a camp, the 
Little Hill Camp. The see and town 
were removed, aid they gave it the name 
of New Salisbury, or the New Little Hell 
Camp: but, uniortunately for the name, 
and for the wisdom of the peuple who 
gave it, the new tittle hill camp is a bote 
tom which never contained any works of 
defence. , 

Few Iters require so many comments 
and corrections as these now concluded 5 
and in this age of critical enquiry it is 
Strange that so many new stations and 
disputes on old ones should have beeu 
lett, ether for me to discover or to decide 
upon: hut, as the true tmport of one of 
these stytions had never becn given, nor 
the mea ning of the name of any one of our 
nalions been ever understoou,t the reades 
will, I conceive, find something interest- 
ing in ahat I have before wiatten, and be 
please d@ to see the claims of the royal re- 
sidencse of New Windsor for being Bi- 
bract 2, considered in a plait and rational 
maniaer, in such a manner tuo that they 
cannot. by any possible ayeans be inva- 
lida ged. A. B. 

a ‘ 
To the Editor of the Mouthly Magazine, 
. SIR, 
( SEEING in your Mingazine, & letter 
s } signed S. F. Pilgrita, in which he re- 
« poests to be known the cause of the ver¥ 
annatural propensity of domesticated 


animals devouring their young, L have ta 
ciler the fullowmg concise Observations: 

1. That what appears to be a propensity, 
I believe to be nowght mere thaa a neces- 
Sitous, Chough truly unnatural, act. 


* Seg: my letuer in your Magazine on this, 
first prot.ing this place to be Darsicowm of the 
Itinerary. 

t Nesuly the same may be said concerning 
the nane's of places aad of nations through- 
Ovi tac | abe. i 
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2. It is done, I am fully convinced, to sae 
tiate the thirst induced by the febrile state 
o parturition, which thirst they, being con. 
ned, have not the natural power to allay. 
Hence the horrid alternative of sacrificing 
their young, an extremity to which they are 
never driven In a state of nature. 

3. I bave had rabbits which have been sold 
me cheap, in consequence of this seeming 
proneness to eat their young, which I have 
entirely avoided by allowing the animal some 
short time anterior, at the time and for a 
week or so after parturition, to drink freely 
of cold water; and, when I have taken this 
precaution, nv such propensity ever evinced 
atself in the least. 

4. Cold water is in no way injurious, and 
the animal appears wonderfully gratified 
by it. 

The foregoing goes to prove, that the 
propensity ts in fact one which has tor 
us origin necessity; and that of the most 
mnperious nature.  Llence I cecommend 
to S. F.Vilgrin, and to all those who 
may have sutlered from this canse, to 
supply the parturient anima!s with as 
much cold liquid as they require or can 
dank. ‘To shew how far disease will 
engender such unnatural propensities, 
onder peculiar circumstances, I have 
koawn a man with diabetes, when denied 
ether hquuls ta satiate the terrible thirst, 
dink with the most avparent giatilica. 
tion the urive he had just before made; 
a case of this sort is mentioned by Dr. 
Rolie, in his very valuable pubjication 
on Miabetes. (See pase $26.) 

Should the tact here stated, prevent 
only im some degree this terrib.e prace 
tice, [shall be amply repaid. It should 
be koown perchance, that with some 
hunger, may prove a powerful incentive, 
Cerare ther with thirst. 

The substance found by vour | car. 
respondent, William Simmons, iy the 
recturn of Mr. Ledbeater’- mare, wi) be 
fund to be materially different irom 
stone ; on sawngyg it through, this will be 
proved. At lewst if it resembles, (and 
from ins deseripNon it seems so to co) 
those [ have examined. I have disc o- 
vered in iwo dogs i opened after death, 
a number of calenli, (to every appea » 
ance) firmly impacted in the rectum, 
wien, upon minute inspection, turne:| 
out to he hardened feeces, with indis 
gested hones. 

Your correspondent II. in his letter, 
Menitons the objections, fear, &e. of 
munv persons, relative to the effect 
hkely to be the Consequence af cone 
veying water in iron pipes; and ¢he dan- 
&s6 Glick they ridieuypusly aztorehend 
4 
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from its use. Happy would it be fe 
London, if every drop of water which; 
used in that city was conveyed in a 
pipes; ‘for, so far from being in the 
injurious, Or to be feared, it should be 
hailed as one of the greatest bless 
ae way have heen bestowed: 
s as 1s connecte:! with the 
health of the inhabitants, VY 
London diseases would be altogether 
prevented, could its inhabitants enjoya 
pure chalybeate water, which. now 
pily, in a stight degree, will be afforded 
by the West Middiesex Water.company; 
aud so far should the Londoners be from 
fearing the impregnation of the water, 
that they should reverse the thing, and 
lament that the iron will but weakly. in. 
part its healtbful properties. A volume 
might be written on the subject; and I 
am well assured that no medical man, 
who knows the valuable properties of 
iron, will ever entertain a fear on the 
occasion, but rejoice, as will every well- 
informed, unprejudiced, reasoning man, 
As to the damsels of the suds, it 1s tue, 
they ‘will find some small difference in 
water impregnated with iron, and that 
with soda; but this is no valid objection, 
it is too contemptible for notice. 

LI. M. Baowns, Surgeon, 

Bunbury, Oxon, Nov. 181%. 
—t 
To the Editor of the Monthly Mugazint 
SIR, 

N reply to: your correspandent’s en- 
{ quiries, respecting the meaniug 0 
the word “gambit” used in several of 
the Treatises on the Game of Chess, 
appears to be derived from the word 
* cambeto,” assigned to it by a naure of 
Calabria; denoting, I presume, his pate 
ticular manner of opening the gume; 
which relates merely to moving the 
king’s pawn two squares; and the king $ 
bishop’s pawn two squares; Of, the 
queen’s pawn and the queen's bishops 
pawn in like manner; proceeding after 
wards according to the rules laid dows 
1a all the books. 

There is great reason to suppose, that 
“ Cunningham’s Gambit,” and 
“Gambit Pawn,” are founded on 
saine principles, and chiefly intended @ 

ive variety to the game. 
‘ Many schemes have been devised by 
enthusiastic admirers of the game 
this purpose; but, I believe it has nes 
acknowledged by Philidor, and “ 
celebrated masters, that, to attain & an 
ficiency in the reguiar mode of playiig 
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atest exertion of the mental power, 
site. 

Oe ain the term “ fou,” given by 

the French tg the piece we call a bishop, 
inates in the known levity of that 

nation, and their proneness, even In the 

earliest times, to revile all sacred esta- 

biishments. AMATOR. 

London, Nov. 9, 1811. 

a — 

Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR 

T a time when the multiplication of 
A stamp duties, reriders 1¢ ruinous to 
assert or defend a right by acjion at law, 
the practice of referring CaQses to ar- 
bitration, uader the 9th and 10th of 
William the Third, is becoming every 
day more general, As this legislative 
provision affords a ready means of set- 
ling differences, in preference to the 
vexatious and expensive proceedings of 
alaw suit,—it ought to be more gene- 
rally knowa, I have therefore intro- 
duced it as the basis of some observa. 
tiuns on the subject of arbitration, 

By the 9 & 10h of W. ILL. cap.12, 
it was provided, that ** submissions to 
awards by agreement of the parties, 
may be made a rule of any of his ina. 
jesty’s courts of record; and, on a rule 
of court thereupon, the parties shail 
be finally concluded by such arbitra- 
ment: and, in case of disobedience 
thereto, the party refusing to perform 
the same, shall be subject to the pe- 
nalties of contemning a rule of court 
&e. unless it appears on,oath that such 
award was procured by corraption or 
other undue means, when it shall be 
set aside: so as complaint thereof be 
made to the court before the last day 
of the next term, after made and pub- 
lished,” 

_ Why then should we any longer be 
insulted by ‘¢ the glorious encertainties 
of the law? why expose ourselves, 
our rights, our interests, our fami- 
lies, and our feelings, to be outraged 
by the forms and chicanery of the 
Courts, when the constitution has thus 
provided so easy a means of avoiding 
them? When ali thé objects of conten- 
ton may be effected without bazard, 
or vexation, why should we embar- 
rash our case by the caprice of some 
Judges, and the sophistry and.venal elo- 
quence of lawyers? 7 
But, as though the practices of man 
always to be at variance with 
bis reason, the judicious provisians of 
the above law are nullified by the mode 
ee Mag., Dee, 1, 1811, 
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in which appeals to arbitration are 
usually made. Twelve jurymen would 
be the best of arbitrators, if it were not 
that their common sense and honest 
views are puzzled and baffled by the 
quibbles, doubts, and sophisins of law- 
yers. To get rid of the lawyers and 
their absurdities, is therefore the chief 
object of arbitration. Twelve honest 
plain men would decide justly, and 
with propriety, were it not for the tricks 
of counsel, and the fine-spun reasonings 
of the court? The common sense there- 
fore of the one is counteracted by the 
sophistry of the other, and what is 
wanted to arrive at a just decision, is 
the separation of the common sense 
from the sophistry ! 

What then should we say of him, who, 
in referring his cause, should reject all 
the common sense, and retain only the 
sophistry ?—-Say! it would be truly said, 
that he was a fool or a madman !—Sofily 
—sofily, friend! Before you decide so 
rashly, recollect that nine out of ten of 
the arbitrations at present agreed on, 
are thus referred,—not to one, cwo, or 
three, plain men, but to one lawyer—to 
oue of those sophists whose meddling in 
a public trial is so dangerous to truth— 
in a word, toa tribunal of onc lawyer,who 
quibbles on your case in his closet— 
whose arguments as not being exhibiied 
in public, do not put even himself to the 
blush—who acts the part of the oracles 
of old, and of the Grand Llama of our 
days—and who, from the conclave of a 
lawyer’s conscience, issues, without re. 
morse, that decree, which involves families 
and generations in misery and ruin! 

What tooare the class of lawyers to whom 
causes are thus referred ?—-To luminaries 
aud meteors of the profession ?—No !—to 
brief-less, young, and obscure barristers 
—to mere rushlights, and Gas-lights— 


~meén who, devoid of energies af mind cal- 


culated to sccure thei iudependent 

practice, ‘are indebted to the charity or 
artiality of the leaders of the bar, for 
ing enabled td pick their teeth over are 

bitrations ! , 

A reference therefore to a Lawyer, is 
an absurdity of which no considerate or 
wise man ought ever to be guilty! Ic 
is a sort of felo dese; an abandonment 
of all that is just in a case, to Caprice, 
to conceit, to theory, to hypothesis, to 
the most absurd and inconceivable so- 
phi-try ! 

Every reference to arbitration being 
made in effect to clear the case from the 
entanglements Se reasoning, this lac 
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ter is by previous means to be avoided, 
and reference made tw one or three ho- 
nestand independent neighbours who wiil 
make the cause their own, and decide 
according to equity and common sense. 
Each should name one, a third should 
be named by them, and the three should 
hear all the evidence, and make a joint 
decision. It is an erroneous practice to 
submit the evidence to two, who not 
avreeing, the third is called in to decide 
on very imperfect, hasty, and partial, 
views of the case, The parties should 
deliver to each of the arbitrators his nar- 
rative of the case, and the evidence 
should be heard as before a grand jury, 
without the presence or interposition of 
attoruies or council, or of plaintiff or de= 
fendant. The unreserved truth would 
then be extracted from the witnesses; the 
whole case would come hefore the arbi- 
trators; and a just decision would be in- 
etitable. : 
Sometimes a conceited man of bu- 
siness affects to mix considerations of law 
with some point of equity, and in that 
case such an arbitrator necessarily ar- 
rives at an absurd and unjust conclusion, 
] remember a cause wherein A. B. cone 
tracted with C, D. for an article, for 
which so much was to ke paid on de- 
livery. C. D. locked his article ina box, 
and, tendering the box to A.B.,demand- 
ed his price—Stay a little, says A. B., 
let me look into the box and see whether 
it contains what 1 bespoke—I have evi- 
dence which leads me to doubt.—No! 
sivs ©. D., aid brought his action for 
$00/.! A. B. resisted; the question was 
referred to I, A. and SF. R., and the lat- 
ter, being a piece of a lawyer, contended, 
that in law (!), A. B. was obliged to pay 
without looking into the box, even though 
it should turn out to be filled only with 
brick-bats, in which case he would have 
his legal remedy! This legal doctrine 
prevailed, and A. B. lost his money! 

On an improved plan, like that suggested 
above, under the Act of Wiliiam IIL. life 
would be secured from the bitterness 
which now constantly arises from our im. 
perfect modes of settling disputes? How 
many heatts are broken every year by de 
cisions as they are now made! How many 
prospects blighted! How many families 
ruined! How many widows in tears! 
liow many orphans reduced to begzary ! 
—avwing to the ex pensiveness, tediousness, 
end uncertainty, of the decisions of some 
courts; and the sophistry of hawvers!— 
owing to the absence of feeling, perspi. 
cacity, apd justice, iw legal arbitrators 
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and to the want of an agreed and n, 
tional mode of arriving at an earl and 
equitable decision by reference! 
’ The subject is in every-r big 
with importance to the happ; 
the subjects of this realin snd'ndee x 
: : ’ 14 eserves 
the deepest consideration of our legis. 
lators and moralists, 
Nov. 11, 1811. Common Sense, 
TS 
Praesent Srate of the Nationat Is. 
STITUTE of FRawce, 
From the latéTravels of an American in Fran: 
and England.* 
N  elegent literature as contradis. 
tinguished from the physical and 
mathematical sciences, the French mee 
tropolis is by no means what it was be. 
fore the revolution, and France in general 
is much below her great rival. Toare 
flecting mind the causes of this decline 
are obvious, and I shall therefore say 
but few words on this topic. Notwith 
standing the degeneracy of public taste 
and the decay of genius in Paris, the ins 
stitutions for the encouragement of learn. 
ing have been greatly multiplied, and 
invested with new splendor, and the 
number of men of letters is increased be- 
yond all calculation. It is impossible for 
a foreizner and a student to be a week 
in the French capital, without having his 
imagination absolutely overpowered, and 
his enthesiasm wound up to the highest 
pitch, by the é¢clat which he sees atten 
dant on science and literature, and the 
facilities which he finds open for the cul- 
ture of all the branches of human know- 
ledge, An imperial library containing 
nearly four hundred thousand volumes, 
and a cabinet of manuscripts aud medals, 
the most copious and precious in the woe 
verse > five minor establishments of the 
same kind, each containing not m 
less than one fourth of the same number 


of books; and all of them accessible upon 


the easiest terms to the humblest indivi 
dual—innumerable and gratuitous 
tures in all the departments of the phys 
sical sciences ;—reading rooms at ¥ 
corner of every street ;=—literary associa 
tions either for amusement or Instrut 
tion on allsides ;—a vast college, in W 
lectures are rend at the expence of g? 
vernment atall hours of jhe dayi—* 
garden of plants, and a maseum of natue 
ral history,. the nvost perfect 1 the ate 
rangement, and the most ample i 
materials, to be found in the world; 
the branches of knowledge to which 
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* From abe Phijadelphia Revicw- ius 
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relate daily explained to all visitors by 
men illustrious tor their skill and their 
discoveries ;—public exhibitions to excite 
liverary emulation, and national rewards 
to inspirit literary industry ;—an univer- 
sal patronage ostentatiously proclaimed 
bythe goverament, and in some instances 
really bestowed, Such are but a part 
of the seducements by which Paris en- 
thrals the fancy, and extorts the applause 
of'a stranger, and which would appear, 
at first sight, to render the French me- 
tropolis, the most eligible residence in 
the world for a lover of learning. I say 
nothing at thi time of the establishments 
relating to the fine arts, upon which I 
mean to dwell hereafter. 

These dazzling advantages lose, how. 
ever, some portion of their lustre on anear 
inspection, and very serious disappoint- 
ments are experienced, as you investigate 
more closely their actual effects upon 
the national intellect. Their beneficial 
tendency is in part counteracted by cir- 
cumstances connected with the national 
taste, and the genius of the government. 
Many of them give fetters instead of 
wings tothe mind. My ideas on this 
subject will be best explained, by a few 
details relative to the organisation of two 
or three of the principal establishments, 
for the promotion of hterature and 
science. I shail begin with the Nario- 
kal Ixsritute, of which his Imperial 
Majesty himself is a member, and of 
which the reputation exceeds thatof any 
other learned society in the world. This 
body, as you know, is but an incorpora- 
tion of the old academies of Paris, and is 
wow divided into fuur distinct classes 
corresponuent to those academies. The 
first class is that of the physical and ma- 
thematical sciences ;—the second that of 
the literature of France, and of the 
French language ;—the third thatof his-- 
tory aud ancient literature ;—aud. the 
fourth chat of the fine arts. The mem- 
lers, together with the foreign associates, 
“nount to the number of two hundred. 

hen a nomination is to take place, the 
Class by which itis to be made selects 
two candidates, between whom the Em- 
Peror makes a choice. Each class bas 
Ore public sitting anoually, at which 
hn ure distributed, memoirs read, Kc. 

ue first class has a private sitting every 
Soaday from three o’cloek until six in 
Ure ‘ening, to which strangers are ad- 
mitted when introduced by a member. 
 '€gwiarly attended these weekly meet- 
ings, during Many months, and was pre- 
on ? 
“ai at a3 annual sitting of each class. 


The members receive an annuity from the 
government of about two hundred dol- 
lars. Most of them, however, and par- 
ticularly those who belong to the first 
class, are invested with public employ- 
ments, so as to be furnished with an easy 
subsistence. Upon several of the latter, 
such as Laplace, Lacépede, Berthallet, 
Chaptal, &c. some of the highest honors 
of the state have been lavished, 

For some time after his accession ta 
the government Bonaparte found the In. 
Stitute the most unmanageable of all 
the public associations of France. It 
was filled with men who had taken an 
active part in the revolution, and some 
of whom were enthusiastically devoted 
to the principles of freedom. Several 
who had accompanied him to Egypt were 
his personal enemies. His efforts to 
mould them to his purposes, and to rens 
der them completely subservient to the 
consolidation and increase of power, 
were for a long time ineffectual; and if 
there be at this moment in France any 
men in the civil walks of life, formidable 
to his despotism, they are to be found ia 
the National Institute. After employing 
the arts of intimidation without success, 
he had recourse to a system of patronage 
and corruption, which he has found much 
more etlicacious. 

The laborious savans and the indigent 
literati were converted Imo senators, 
counsellors of state, legislators, inspec. 
ters, and even ministers; and the ma- 
jority of the whole body invested with 
the cross of the legion of honor. Many 
yielded to the imperial influence through 
a sense of fear, or of the, necessity of 
submission ; and not a few to the temps 
tations of place and emolument. As he 
made senaters and legislators of mem- 
bers of the Iustitute, he made, inversely, 

senators and legisiators members of the 
Institute; and thus introduced several 
of his most devoted and prostitute ad- 
herents. The right of determming the 
choice between the two curdidates fur 
admission elected by the classes, was res, 
luctantly and tardily granted, and las 
served to give him an uulimied control 
over the whole body. When a vacancy 
now occurs, it is filled up at his nowina- 
tion, through both stages of the process, 
gs jns authority has become completely 
absolute. Opposition from the few indi. 
viduals who may remain unsubdued, would 
only endanger their personal salety. Nu 
stranger could have enjoyed hetier ope 
portunities than myself, of studying the 
ceustitution of this bady, aad of obgerv- 
3$L2 | as 
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ing the species of influence by which it 
is governed, It is, in fact, only neces- 
sary to read the addresses which the In- 
stitute bas presented to the Emperor 
within the four last years, and to remark 
the political mummeries, in which most 
of the prominent members are habitually 
engaged, to be satisfied how complete is 
their debasement, and how absolute their 
prostitution, There never has been dis- 
played, nor is it possible to conceive, any 
adulation more disgusting, or abject,-or 
extravagant, than that which the depu- 
tations from this body offered to their 
grim master, on the occasion of his late 
marriage. | 
A complete victory over the Institute 
was of some importance to the views of 
Bonaparte, aud of a most pernicious 
tendency, with regard to the interests of 
tensiperate freedom and of sound litera. 
ture in France. The subordinate classes 
of this body embrace with very few ex- 
ceptions, those who are most deservedly 
eminent, throughout the empire, for their 
Jearning, and their success in the arts of 
composition, The first class, asa scien. 
tific association, ranks higher than any 
other in the world. Reflect now upon 
the potency of such instruments as these, 
Duremittingly employed to debauch the 
public mind into a slavish admiration, 
and to bend it to the yoke, of a ferocious 
military despotism. The ascendency 
which the professors of literature, the 
dramatic writers, and the luminaries of 
science exert over the opinions of the 
French metropolis, and indeed of the 
whole empire, is, even In its political ef- 
fects, of no small moment. The mem- 
bers of the Institute, in dedicating their 
powers and attainments to the celebra- 
tion of © the sublime virtues” of the Em- 
peror, throw a false lustre about his 
name, and heighten the splendor of the 
purple. By their talents and ingenuity 
they are extremely useful to him, even 
as public functionaries, in the business 
of domestic administration; and at the 
same time serve the cause of hits despo- 
tisin, most eficaciously, by their readi- 
ness to propagate in ail their writings the 
epeculative principles of servitude, as a 
justification of their own obsequiousness, 
The contagious example of those who 
now compose the Institute, and the 
slavish spirit which must every day 
become more, general, will, as long as 
Bonaparte ceems it polisic to employ 
Bae he an Chugine of state, secure to him, 
upon the same conditions, whatever 
pie-cmipently strony or culuvated minds 
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may be found in hisempire, They) 
of an Institute will be ‘eagerly “ 
and not unworthily or sluggishly filed 
let the nature of the fealty attached to 
be what it may. : 
The despotic influence of which Iam 
speaking, has not as yet been produciire 
of any visible injury to the labours oj 
the first class of the Institute. The pin. 
sical and mathematical sciences miu: 
continue to fleurish as long as they ar. 
tract the affections, and exercise the ip. 
dustry, of the French savans, whatever 
may be the political superstitions of the 
empire. But it must be obvious, that 
those affections and that industry wilt 
be diverted to other objects, if po. 
litical intrigue, and public employments, 
and the emolaments of office, interfere 
with the speculations and experimentsof 
astronomy and chemistry, These studies 
cannot long be very successfully pursued 
by men, whose ambition is perpetually ir- 
ritated by the prospect of rewards, quite 
distinct from the commen premium and 
privilege of scientific labours, and whose 
time is occupied by court parade, polit- 
cal juggles, and administrative dates. 
Such is now the case with many_of the 
most distinguished members of the frst 
class of the Luostitute. He 
There is among a certain description 
of these gentlemen an incessant political 
strife; an emulous contention for the 
honors of the empire, and the spoils of 
the treasury ; plots and counterplotsyjea- 
lousies and feuds without number, and 
all relatng to objects widely dissimiler 
from the combination of algebraic quai- 
tities, or the conclusions of experiments 
philosophy. ‘Those who are distinguish- 
ed by the imperial favor, exercise a most 
despotic sway over their brethren, 
their weekly meetings, and are there 
ihe instruments and organs of the Im 
perial will, It was not difficult to re- 
cognise in the. yeometrician La Place, 
the chancellor of the legion of hone’, 
an ambitious and successiul courtier; 4 
jealous rival to the Berthollets and Lact- 
pedes (savans of inferius renown 
science, butof equa! rank in the state), 
and a haughty, positive, peevish dictator 
over such of his associates as were yon 
trated by fewer marks of the Impen 
bounty. | could not but blush for 
dignity of knowledge, and of humao 7 
ture, when I observed the humble 
ference and the profound obeisance 
played by the majority of all the classesy 
towards those of their number who were 
clothed not, in al} cases, with 
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est honors of science, but with the in- 


aignia of a barbarous and sanguinary des- 


tism. ’ . ° 
Unbounded credit, however, is given 


to the first class of the Institute, for the 
caecess and industry, with which they 
have prosecuted the labours peculiar to 
their department. ‘To such men as La 
piace, La Grange, Cuvier, Vauquelin, 
Gayton, &c. immortal praise is due and 
will be given, whatever may be their pri- 
vate political failings. ~The public meet- 
ings of this class uniformly expose a rich 
fund added, in the course of the year, to 
the stock of physiological and mathema- 
tical knowledge, and are ennobled by the 
recital of valuable memoirs and eloquent 
panegyrics, Their private sittings are 
vecupied by memoirs, and by a sort of 
polemical discussion of scientific ques- 
tions. If a point be stated in a paper, 
which a member is disposed to contro. 
vert or elucidate, he rises in his place, 
and discusses it extemporaneously. His 
associates either defend or oppose his 
doctrines, according to the views which 
they take of them at the moment, and 
this collision or concurrence of opinions 
leads to a very animated argument. The 
warmth of the national temper and the 
jealousy of competition occasion the phi- 
losophical debate to degenerate not un- 
frequently, into an angry and personal 
atercation; a circumstance which de- 
tracts much from the dignity of their ‘as- 
semblages, 

If { have not reaped as much instruc- 
tion, | must confess that I have been 
more edified and overawed, at the meet- 
ings Of the Royal Society in London, 
Coe strict decorum preserved in the lat- 
ter, the dignified appearance of the mem- 
bers, and the venerable aspect of the 
president sir Joseph Banks, gave them. 
that solemn and lofty exterior, which is 
calculated to inspire a stranger with re- 
spect, and best suited to the nature of 
the institution. Between these two so- 
Cieties no particular comparison can be 
drawn, as they are very differently or- 
einzed. The Royal Society of London 
possesses some men, whose researches 
and discoveries place them upon a level, 
with the most celebrated of the first class 
of the Institute; but the latter, as a 
ody, enjoys, by the nature of its consti- 

“ton, great advantages over the former, 
wich admits indiscriminately persims 


Who are not professionatiy devoted'to the 
Sciences, and whose chief recommenda: - 


oe 's Not always the quantum of their 
nowledve, It may, however, I think 
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be asserted with confidence, that, if the 
present system of government ‘should 
continue in France, the Royal Society 
will, in a few years, even as @ scientific 
body, be confessedly superior to the Iu- 
Stitute. 

Although the extemporary debate 
which takes place in the first class of the 
Institute, may derogate from the dignity 
of their sitting, it must be acknowledged 
to be highly amusing and instructive to 
the privileged auditer. I have listened 
with great delight to Fourcroy, Cuvier, 
La Place, and Guyton de Morveau. The 
first, who is now no more, and whose 
loss must be regretted by every lover of 
chemistry, was remarkable for the ease 
and beauty of his elocution. The second’ 
was but Tittle inferior to him in the graces 
of his manner, and much supetior im the 
solidity of his judgment, and the extent 
of his acquirements. La Place excels 
in the perspicuity and force of his exe 
pression, and, when heated by opposi- 
tion, often surprises and electrities his 
associates, by the most novel, profound, 
and luminous, views of science. 

The labours and exhibitions of the se- 
cond and third classes, are far from being 
entitled tothe commendation which is 
sv universally pronounced upon the first. 
If you peruse their reports for the few 
years past, you will find thar they have 
not greatly improved the rich patrimony 
which they received from the old acade- 
mies of Paris. There is but little valuse 
ble instruction in them, and scarcely apy 
novel, and not much recondite erudition, 
I must confess that I was rather disguste 
ed than otherwise, by what I saw and 
heard: at their annual sittings. There 
was a jumble of puetry and music, and a 
surt of mock parade, altogether unsuita- 
ble to the nature of such exhibitions from 
learned societies of pretensions so lofty, 
and of titles so imposing. We had dee 
claimed to us, with true scenic pomp, 
prize compositions of the most vapid and 
puerile bombast ; extracts from works in 
embryo,than which nothing could be more 
tedious or insignificant; and inaugural 
discourses which deserve the same com- 
memioration, and which it was painful for 
me to cont?ast with those of the old aca- 
demies of Paris. 

The second and third classes could, 
however, at the period of my acquaint- 
ance with them, boast of several men of 
considerable ability, such as Morellet, 
Ségur, Cabanis, Choiseul Gouffier, and 
Delille, authors of the old school, and of 
merited reputation, But these lent 

scarcely 






































































































































scarcely any co-operation in the official 
labours of the classes to which they be- 
long. 

It is round the circle of the moral 
sciences, that the doininion of the mili- 
tary despotism is fully extended; and 
over the votaries uf general literature, 
that the sword exercises its most fatal 
spell, The members of the subordinate 
classes of the Institute read, and coin- 
pile, and write, eulogiums on the Empe- 
ror, but they produce no works, which 
ean be of any permanent value to the 
world, or that possess any such intrinsic 
Or original beauties of style and thought 
ms are fitted to rescue then from a Speedy 
oblivion, lt requires no very comprehen- 
sive knowledge of French |iterature, nor 
2 very discriminating taste, to “@7scdver, 
that the writers and scholars of the pre- 
sent day have greatly degenerated from 
their predecessors even of the reign of 
Lonis the Sixteenth. In none of their 
productions can you recognise, that pure 
style of composition, that lofty and ge- 
nerous strauy of sentiment, and those 
original powers of fancy, which distin- 
guish such voluines, as the ‘Travels. of 
«snacharsis, or the Belisarius of Mar- 
moatel, Llistory, philosophy, and crite 
cisims, are more prolilic than ever, but 
their ofispring are but ill qualified to re- 
fine the taste, to exalt the diguity, or 
promote the happiness, of mankind. The 
tragic and the lyric Muses, and even the 
epic, are sufiiciently loquacious, but they 
witer nothing calculated to amuse beyond 
the present hour, or to recal the memory 
ef the poetic language even of the days 
of Voltaire. 

Ee 


Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


CORRESPONDENT, who affixes 

“W,K.” to his letter, in you Ma- 
gaze for September, having requested to 
te mftormed of ihe © best method of tak- 
mg the honey from the common basket- 
hives, without destroying the bees;” I 
transmit to you the following communi. 
cation which recently appeared in ‘ The 
Shrewsbury Chronicle,’ a provincial news= 
paper of established credit and very ex- 
tensive circulation,notwithstanding which, 
however, Tam glad of the opportunity to 
Silicit a niche in the Monthly Magazine 
aso, as I am confident, from my own 
practice, that the method herein recom. 
meuded, needs only to be known that it 
may be adopted :— 
1 


Method of Drivmg Bees. 





(Der, +, 
To the Editor of the Shrewsbury Cheenich 


SIR, Westfelton 
BEES, I am glad fo peree oe hy 


ing more and more an object of 
tion, as affording a very ratiiiet ae 
the rich, and to the poor an easily > 
profit ; as tending, therefore, to the preset. 
vation and increase of those valuable insects 
I hope the following recommendation of the 
common straw hive, in preference to aij 
others, will not be deemed an impertinent 
intrusion on any of your reaters, I have a 
present in use (and have had for several years 
past) all the hives 1 have ever read o’, ex, 
cept Huber’s leaf hive, and deem it my duty 
to inform all lovers of bees of the superioricy 
of the common straw hive, ovet those of 
Wildman’s, Isaac’s (or the Moreton hive, of 
even the Rev. Mr. Thorley’s 5 unless those 
“ishing to observe the secrets of the bees 
with a philosophic eye, should choose to keep 
mi work one or more of Thorley’s, or perhaps 
Huber’s. But, for the profit of honey, in 
crease of bees, the preserving them all alive 
when the combs are taken, and the extreme 
ease and safety with which the operation is 
performed, I think the common hive prefer. 
able to all. My method of driving them ts 
this: on the night after a hive has swarmed, 
I prepare a kettle of hot water, the mouth of 
which is large enough for the top of a hive 
to rest on without sinking into the water; 
this is placed near the bee house; the fu 
hive is then brought, having its entrance 
stopped with a bit of moist clay, and placed 
(board and all,) near the kettle, when it is 
loosened all round with a strong knile, soa 
to separate easily from the board; it is then 
inverted (still keeping the board close) with 
its head on the kettle of hot water;. wes 
fixed steady, the board is quickly taken off, 
and an empty hive, of exactly the same dii- 
meter, instantly placed over ity mouth t 
mouth, anda cloth lapped round them both 
where they join. In qbout ten minutes, oF 
a little more, the heat of the steam will 
cause a violent stir among the bees (which 
all the while before were perfectly quiet,} 
if carefully handled; and very shortly after 
this commotion takes place, they will be 
heard (magno cum fremitu) marching into the 
upper hive : when all is quiet, which widl be 
in a very few minutes more, the upper hive. 
is to be placed on the board (being brst 
cleaned) from which the full hive was taeeny 
and then replaced on the bench; and om 
examining the old hive, not a single bee will 
be found remaining among the combs. But, 
if a hive swarms very early in the season, 
perhaps it would be eligible to wait for = 
ther swarm from the same hive, teiore cm 
ing: though | would by no means recommend 
driving late “in the season, as there will not 
be flowers enough in.succession tae 


he winter. , 
driven bees to provide for t PHILAPIS. 
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With the writer himself Thad the plea. 
sure of being acquainted when he was 
member of this university, and I under- 
stand he now, lives upon his patrimoni- 
al estate, near Shrewsbury, in rural re- 
tirement and classic leisure. J. W. 

Orford, Oct. 6, 1544. 

=< ore 

To the Editor of the Monthly Mogazine, 

SIR, 

BEG leave through the medium of 

your widely circulated Magazine, to 
draw the attention of the public to an 
Institution which has existed in this place 
for nearly three years, but has hitherto 
been little known except to a few, to 
whose exertions the country is indebted, 
for an addition to her numerous benevo- 
lent establishments, The Sympatuetic 
was originally intended to be an Asso 
ction of Ship Masters, sailing from this 
port, who could not find admission to the 
other establishments already existing in 
the place, owing to particular local -re- 
gulations, connected with their manage- 
ment; but the plan has been extended, 
so as to admit. not only shipmasters be- 
lunging to any other port, but also lands- 
men of every description, and, should any 
of the members enter into the service of 
their country, all the privileges of the 
society are continued to them on their 
paying an additional sum per quarter, 

The following abstracts, will show ge- 
ferally the mode of management, and 
that the funds of the society are increas- 
ing very fast. 

ARTICIE I. 

DesiGnaTes the Society the Sympathetic, 
tnd provides for the management of the funds 
and other matters, by appointing a committee 
to consist of a preses, treasurer, secretary, 
and five other members, two of the latter to 
go out every year. The preses, treasurer, - 
and secretary, may be re-elected from year to 
year, so long as a majority of the society 
shall think proper, 

II, 

Fixes four stated quarterly meetings, to be 
held on the first Mondays of January, April, 
July, and October, and points out a mode of 
keeping the books of the society, these books 
ta lic on the table at the meetings for the 
inspection of the members. 

- AMM 
_Preseries a mode of application for admis- 
sion tu the society, by letter addressed to the 
Preses, to lie till next quarier-day, when the 
election is made by ballet, the person ad- 
mutted paying entry money agreeably to the 
= table, producing a certificate of his 
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YEARS. MONEY. 
25... £16 16 0 
26... 17 00 
F.cce 17 60 


YFARS, MORE. 
$8.... £21 15 vw 
$9.... 82.490 
40.... 2180 


98.... 17100 41.... 23100 
29.... 18 3¢@ 42.... 23150 
30.... 18 120 43.... 24118 
Si..uu (191.00 44.... 24180 
S$2.... 19100 45.c. 25 590 
33.... 19160 46.... %5 120 
S4.... 20 40 47.... 26 09 
35...6 20°10 0 48.... 26120 
36.... 20 180 49.... 27 0@ 
Wedee' Ure Se 60.... 27 180 
Iv. 


Fixes the quarterly payments of landsmen 
at 20s. and seamen at 30s. with fines in case 
of neglect. 


N.B. It is in contemplation to reduce the guar- 
terly payments to one balf, 


v. 
In case any member enter his majesty's 
service by sea or land, he continues to en- 
joy all the benefits of the society, on pay- 
ing 40s. per quarter, during the period of 
such service. ’ 
vt. 
Provides that on the decease of a member, 
five pounds sterling shall be paid to his widew 
in lieu of funeral charges. 


N.8. Formerly this article allowed 2 member 
21. 10s. on the death of his wite, and 
11. 10s. on the death of a child, which 
was discontinued, as none of the members 
were really in waat in such cases. 


VIL 

Provides that upon the death of a member 
his widow shall be paid twenty pounds ster- 
ling per annum, and that, either quarterly, 
half yearly, or yearly, as she shall think 
proper, and should such widow marry agaia, 
it empowers the managers to expend tea 
pounds per annum in educating any chil- 
dren that may exist of the first marriage. 

vit. 
~ Any member being incapable to go about 
his ordinary employment, or being prisoner 
of war, to be paid twenty pounds sterling 
per annum, during such illness or captivity. 
1X? 

No money to be lent on personal security, 
nor any sums to be voted out of the funds 
towards any other institution, publuc erec- 
tions, Sc. or for any political, ciwil, or re- 
ligious purpose whatever, but applied solely 
to the purposes of the association. 

x. 

Points out the manner in which the trea- 

sures. is to antromit with the funds. 
XI. 

Any new regulation or bye-law, to be pro- 
posed one quarter-day, and voted upon the 
next. 


Statement 
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Statement of the Funds of the Sympathetic Society, from its Lustitution j 
1808, to November 1811. in Septembe 


Receipts. 
1809, 
Entry Money 


Quarterly Payments .. 
January «.-- |: 


Apul =seee8 59 


July .------- | 
October .-.- 





Enterests . ceo ccc cece 
Fines eens eeeeae eevee 


1810. 


Balance from 1809. .. 

Entry Money ...-<e<- 

Quarterly Payments 
January .... 
April ...... 
July.....---- 
October .... 


Half Year’s Rent of 
Property on Leith 
Walk 

One Vear’s Interest on 
Heri table Bond ecco 

Interest from Banker's 

Fines eeee eeeeee ee 





1811. 


Balance from 1810.... 

Entry Money .... -<- 
Quarterly Payments, 

January ..«- 

April ....0- }5 

July...... ee 

October .... 

Half Year’s Fen Duties 

in Portland Place .. 

One Year’s Interest on 

Heritable Bond .... 

Interest from Bankers... | 





Half Year’s Rent of 
Property on Leith 
Walk, due Nev. 11. 

Half Year's interest on 
Heritable Bond, due 


Half Year's Fen Duties 
in Portland Place, due 
. Ghedsesennecce 

Interest due by Leith 
Bank, at do 

Ditto due by Commer- 
cial Bank of Scotland, 
at Greens eeaaeceeee 











Se « 














1065 
323 





























Expenditure, 
1809. 


Paid Half Year’s An. 
nuity toa Widow 
Funerals... . 
Printing .. 
Stationary ...... 
Charter Chart... 
Officers’ Fee .... 
Amount of Funds 
December 31, 1809, 











1810. 


Annuities to Widows .. 

Funerals 

Printing 

Gliders’ Fes occccccs 

Small Charges ...... 

Amount of Funds, 
December 51, 1810. 














1811. 


Annuities to Widows. . 

Funeral of a Member... 

eee et ease 

Stationary 

Ollese P08 asaceces 

Small Charges 

Amount of Funds, 
November 11, 1811. 
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Abstract of the Funds of the Sympathetic, 
11ta November, 1811. 
Lent apon heritable _secarity, 
bearing 5 per cent, interest. - 
Property on Leith Walk, rented 
at 251. per annuM....---- 
fey Duties in Portland Place, 
North Leith, 421. per annum 560 0 0 
Leith Bank... cee cone ccee=* 550 OO 
Commercial Bank of Scotland... 60 00 
loterests on heritable Bond, due 
1ith of November, 1811.... 15 60 
Half year's Feu duty in Portland 
Place, due at GO. resececcne 21 00 
Half year’s Rent of Property on 


200 00 
252 15 2 





Leith Walk, due at do...-. 12100 
Interest due by Leith Bank, atdo. 14 13 3 
Do. by the Commercial Bank of 

Scotland at G0. coee becccoee 0 6 4 
Ja the Treasurer’s Hands....- ‘ I's 
Amount of Funds perabove 1701 26 





The society at present consists of fifty- 
six members, having lost* three since its 
commencement: the families of whom, the 
orginal promoters of the institution have 


the satisfaction to.see in some degree . 


provided for ; and I am confident it must 
yield you peculiar pleasure to communi- 
cate to the publit, ne an undertaking so 
laudable and beneficial has progressed. 


J.C. P. 
Leith, Oct. 8, 1811. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

HAVE read in late numbers of your 

valuable Magazine, several complaints 
against pettifogging attorneys and ua- 
principled lawyers, by Alfred, Huma- 
nitas, and others; but the complainants 
most unfortunately have not been able 
to make out a case: for, even the in- 
stance given by Alfred bears nothing 
against the attorneys concerned, but 
shows a common likeness of two litigious 
and unprincipled tradesmen. If due at- 
teution be paid to the circumstance as 
related by Alfred, it will appear, that 
the last tradesman who took out his writ 
was only returning the compliment to 
the first, and that the person who was 





——< 


* One of these, Captain James Blyth of the 
‘mack Hazard, lost his life in attempting to 
prevent his vessel from receiving damage in 
oe fever Thames, having got entangled in 
. cul ofthe cable, which almost cut him in 
rs The shipping company, in whose em- 
Poy Re was, have, with a generosity which 
oa them great honour, allowed his widow @ 
“m yeurly, equal to the annuity sh¢ enjoys 
om the Sympathetic. 


alex. Mac., Dic, 1, 1341, 
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last sued might have put in his plea of 
tender, And it is also worthy of Alfred’s 
notice to bear in mind, that, out of the 
three guineas paid for costs, the attorney 
could not clear more than 25s., a sum 
hardly sufficient to pay for the dinner of 
a luxurious tradesman, the remainder of 
the money having been laid out in stamps, 
fees of offices, and officer: and Alfred 
will Sct worthy of the honourable name 
he assumes, it, when a general election 
happens, he will impress upon the mind 
of his favourite candidate the imperidus 
necessity of having all law proceedings 
free from the vexatious burdens of 
stamps and}fees, which make justice inace 
cessible, by subjecting party to the enore, 
mous expenditure of above forty pounds 
before he can recover forty shillings. 

The proposal, made by Humanitas, of 
establishing a society, is no less illiberal 
than injudicious. He might as well pro- 
pose a society against the deviations of 
the two other professions, to prevent 
medical men from puffing their medi- 
cines and themselves, or limit the ciergy 
to a certain contour of belly, or to a 
certain number of drinking dehauches. 
In all cases it would be attributing to a 
whole order of people a particular vice 
practised by a few individuals only. 

A cause of complaint may however 
often arise against attorneys, but the 
remedies are prompt and effectual, and 
do not require the support of a society t 
an affidavit of the malpractice put inte 
the hand of a barrister to move the 
court, will adjust the business in short 
terms, and generally with a dash of the 
pen. To prevent the necessity of such 
remedies, I have to recommend an anti- 
dote ; it is a legal nostrum of mine, for 
which [ require neither fee nor patent. 
If any man, rectus in curta, does not. 
like to trust an attorney, let him do his 


own turn. The courts of law are open, 


and every Briton, rectus im curio, may 
take out his own writ, file his own 
pleadings, &c. &c. and this [ state from 
my individual experience; for, when a 
student at the Temple some years, 860 
I made my affidavit to hold to bail hee 
fore the proper officer, and presented 
my writ to be signed, which was refused. 
Meeting with such unexpected difficulty, 
with. the benefit of two learned law lec- 
tures from the officer and his clerk, L 
applied to the chief of law. His lords 
ship thought as I did apon the subject, 
and the officer sent me a respectful note, 
informing me, that my writ should be 
ready whenever I could make it convee . 
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nient to call. This was probably the 
only writ taken out of a superior court, 
in proper person, not being an attorney, 
for the last two or three hundred years. 
I hope, Sir, that the remedy and anti- 
dete T have on this occasion recommend- 
ed to Alfred, Llumanitas, and others, 
will prevent the proposed establishing 
of an odious society. 
Jous Jones, Barrister-at-Law. 
12, Holborn Court, 
Gray’s Inn, Oct. 12, 181, 
a 
Te the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

1 tye aie your correspondent, the 

Biographer of Frausham, seems to 
think he has completely answered my 
objections, I doubt not many of your 
readers will think differently, and that 
he has laid himself open to further ob- 
jections by his reply. ‘These considera- 
tions, together with some new reflec- 
tions be has thought fit to make, induces 
me to request the insertion of the fol- 
Jowing remarks. 

Iam not so ignorant of the rules. of 
biographic writing, as to suppose it need- 
less, in sketching the life of any person, 
to mention such circumstances as might 
influence his sentiments or character ; 
but, when I read the Memoirs of Fran- 
sham, I considered the aim of the writer 
to be, to make them the vehicle of an 
attack upon Christianity; and, as a 
Christian, there was nothing out of cha- 
racter im me to attempt a defence of it. 
Tn his vindication of what I next ob- 
jected to, all he says amounts to this, 
that, if the literature of infidelity dimi- 
nishes the certainty and authority of 
theologians, it does diminish them, 
which is indeed a truism. My appehl 
to the New Testament upon the subject 
of persecution is next noticed, and two 
passages are quoted from it, as com. 
manding the Christian church to punish 
heresy and apestacy with death, and 
that by fire. The first, (Heb. x. 28, 29,) 
** He that despised Moses’ jaw died with. 
ovt mercy under two or three witnesses, 
of how much sarer punishment, suppose 
ve, shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under fout the Son of God?” &c. 
It never struck me that this passage has 
the smallest reference to any punish. 
ment to be inflicted by the Chrivian 
church, and indeed this sense of it is 
so recundite thnt none but those who 
have a purpose to serve would ever dis« 
cover. What follows in the next verse 


is a plain proof of the writer's Meaniny. 
*¢ For we know him that hath ws 
vengeance belongeth unto me, Iwill »,. 
compeuce, saith the Lord,” a 
which the apostle Paul quotes from the 
Old Testament (also m Roi. xii, 19.) a 
a reason why Christians should not avenea 
themselves, but leave the punishment of 
their enemies to God. “ And again the 
Lord shall judge his people ;” to which 
he immediately adds, (verse 31,) “It i 
a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God ;” which is distinguished 
in Scripture from falling into the hands 
or under the punishment of man, In. 
deed, had Mr.’Fransham opened the 
New Testament, and quoted the first 
passage he had accidentally met with, 
it would have been, in my view, equally 
to his purpose. It might be farther 
asked, whether it would be in the power 
of the church to inflict a much sore 
punishment than stoning a person to 
death? The latter quotation from John, 
xv. 6. (Ifa man abide not in me, hes 
cast forth as a branch and is withered, 
and men gather them and cast them 
into the fire and they are burned, 
is, I am satisfied, no more favourable to 
a spirit of persecution than the former, 
It is merely an allusion to the practice 
of using the withered prunings of tie 
vine as fuel, which was designed as an 
intimation o” the punishment which 
apostates are liable to suffer in a futue 
state, usually represented in scripture 
under the idea of fire. That Christ did 
not design to countenance persecution 
in this, or any other, part of his dis 
courses, may be inferred from the man- 
ner of his reproving two of his disciples, 
who expressed a wish to call down fre 
from heaven to consume those who would 
not receive ‘theur master, Luke ix. 59, 2% 
He turned and rebuked them, and saltly 
« Ye know not what manner of spirit se 
are of, for the son of mam is not come 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save chem. 
Is this the language of persecution? 
From what sources tue different bodies 
of professing Christians formerly deriv 


the doctrine of persecution, it is nothing 


to the present purpose to enquire, if they 
did not derive it from the New Fesux 
ment, which I am satisfied they did ae 
The principles of toleration, which “A 
pily now prevail, do not appear, i” 
ever, to be the fruit of scepticisin 5 $008 
those professing Christians who a 
adopted them, in England at least, “e' 


the Independants under the 55 
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ate, who were generally censured for 
believing too much rather than too little. 

What I have said of the immoral ten- 
dency of infidel literature seems to be 
i» part admitted by the biographer; 
though he says there 13 no necessary con- 
nection between libertinism and infide- 
lev, vet he acknowledges, in a softened 
manner, that antichristian philosophers 
have not taught austerity, though they 
might have done $0; hence he infers, 
that the literature of infidelity is an in- 
expedient doctrine for the married and 
feminine classes of society. I leave your 
readers to make their comments upon 
this concession. With respect to the 
biographer’s reply to my remarks upgn 
the frankness of infidelity, or rather the 
specimens, given of the contrary, I ob- 
serve he regards the conduct of D’Alem- 
bert as an instance of frankness, Ilere 
we dillerin our ideas. I call it impudence 
fora man to tella lie and then boast of 
itt But my opponent chooses to view 
the matter in the light which best suited 
his purpose. The deceit and falsehood 
consisted in this, that one of these phi- 
losophers commissioned the other to 
propagate a falsehood, and the Jatter 
wereed tu execute the coinmission, with 
a wew to deceive the public; whether 
this is frankness or not I cheerfully leave 
to your readers to decide; nor should I 
think it frankness in a Christian to use 
the words which the biographer puts 
to bis mouth, if he knew the contrary 
to be a fact. As I do not wish to extend 
this letter further than necessary, I pass 
ou to notice what the biographer says 
upon what he calls a strung instance of 
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the want of moral courage in Christians, 
The strength of this instance depends 
upon begging the question. He takes 
for granted that commentators aré cone 
vinced that the passages he quotes from 
Hebrews and John, enjoin persecution ; 
whereas, though there may be such, I 
have never met with a single Christian 
commentator who appears to understand 
them in such a sense. Possibly they did 
not know that sucha meaning was put 
upon them before it appeared in the 
biographer’s reply. This may account 
for the fact that no Christian commen. 
tator has reprehended these passages 
without supposing a want of moral cou- 
rage. Qn the other hand, where is the 
moral courage: of infidels when their 
principles expose them to death? Low 
many Christians have avowed their prin- 
ciples, and defended them at the risk 
of their lives, yielding themselves to the 
most excruciating torments rather than 
deny the truth? Can the literature of 
infidelity record any number of instances 
of such moral courage in the cause of 
deism ? 

What the biographer has said of my 
views, in objecting to some passages in 
lis Memoirs, is a matter of smalt con- 
cern to me. To use reproachtul epi- 
thets, and to charge me with intolerance, 
isa mode of writing which reflects more 
upon himself than me. ft have disa- 
vowed a persecuting spirit, and it re- 
mains with him to prove the contrary if 
he can. It does not follow that, beeause 
I controvert a particular class of seuy- 
ments, I do not tolerate them, 

Oct. 14, 1811. CHRISTIANUS, 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





CUARACTERS Of. EMINENT PERSONS if 
rRance and exciann. Selected from 
the late Travels of an Ainerican, and 
published at Philadelphia. 


BONAPARTE. 


dhe first wish of a stranger in Paris” p 


ls to view the individual whose 
Hame is in every mouth, and whose image 
seems to be constantly present to every 
magination, [sought with great eager- 


NESS &@N Opportunity of inspecting tie 
features of Bonaparte at my leistire, and 
Was soon fully gratified in this respect. 
One of my friepds procured for me @ 
tieket of admission, or ratier a formal 
MVitation, to the private imperial thea 


tre of the palace of St. Cloud, which was 


‘then the residence of the court. ‘The 


best actors and singers of the capital per- 
formed at this theatre twice a-week, fur 
the entertammment of their imperial ma- 
jesties, who themselves selected the 
‘pieces fur representation, and rarely 
failed to attend. L arrived at St. Cloud” 
in good time, and procured a seat im the 
third row of boxes, which were appro- 
priated to such of the spectators as had 
not been introduced at court. The pit 
was crowded with generals covered with 
sid lace, and with the grand dignitaries 
of the empire dressed in their richest cos- 
tume. . The ladies of the court, the fo. 
reign ambassadors, Sc, occupied the 
' $Me first 
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first and second rows, I found myself 
placed immediately opposite to the arm- 
chair in which the emperor took his seat ; 
and, as the theatre is exceedingly small, 
quite near enough to examine him mi- 
nutely, Before and during the perform- 
ance, we were served with ices and cool- 
ing drinks by the imperial domestics. 
The magnificence of the habits worn by 
the officers of the court, and the profu- 
sion of diamonds ([ cannot say of beauty) 
displayed by the ladies, afforded at the 
same time a rich feast for the eye. 

The Empress Josephine, Jerome Bo- 
naparte, and the princess Murat, made 
their appearance at about eight o’clock. 
The whole body of spectators rose at the 
entrance of each member of the imperial 
family. The emperor followed soon 
after, on his return from reviewing a 
body of troops, who were then encamped 
at the village of Meudon. He entered 
with a very brisk step, accompanied by 
three chamberlains, (general fficers,) 
who remained standing behind his fae 
teui/, during the whole performance, 
Me had in the next box, on his right 
hand, the princess Murat and Jerome 
Bonaparte. The empress was placed in 
n box immediately opposite, on the other 
side of the theatre, with her principal 
maids of honour seated by her side, and 
two officers in waiting behind her chair, 
‘The entrance of the emperor was the sig- 
nal for the raising of the curtain, To the 
performance, although excellent, I ate 
tended but little; my mind being com. 
pletely absorbed in the contemplation of 
the extraordinary personage whose lile 
has heen a tissue of such wonderful ad- 
ventures, and of such atrocious crimes. 

His first occupation was to survey the 
whole assemblage about him very atten. 
tively, with an opera glass, which he re- 
ceived frow the hand of one of the gene- 
rals behind. He returned it without 
Jooking back, and received his snufi-box 
trom another, of the contents of which 
he made as liberal a use as the great Fre- 
deric himself could have done in the 
@ine period of time. Ile returned the 
snuff-box as he bad dismissed the opera 
biacs, over his shoulder, and without 
turning his head. Tle appeared atten. 
uve to the first part of the representation, 
which was a litte comedy of Picard, 
und occasionally nodded approbation to 
the princess Murat, as the actor or the 
author chanced to excel. During the af- 
terpiece, which was an opera-seria, he 
scemed buried in thought, and retired 
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at the termination of it, as bri 
had entered. ? ely whe 
The person of Bonaparte has 

often described, that T heed ah ye 
into particulars on this point, He ve 
quite corpulent at this period, and is now 
as I am informed, still more robust, He 
wore, on this occasion, a plaia uniforg 
coat, with the imperial insignia, and the 
cross of the legion of honour, His hair 
was without powder, and cropped short, 
I saw him in various situations after. 
wards, and received uniformly the same 
impressions from his countenance, It js 
full of meaning, but does not altogether 
indicate the true character of his soul, 
Ilis eye is solemn and gloomy, and ex. 
ceedingly penetrating; but it has less of 
Savage fierceness, and of fire, than one 
would expect. The whole physical head, 
however, is not uusuitable to the station 
or nature of the individual, 


‘¢ His warlike mind, his soul devon of fear, 
His high-designing thoughts are figured 
there.” 


His limbs are well-proportioned, and res 
markably strong and muscular. His 
personal activity is indefatigable, and his 
personal courage has never been ques 
tioned. I have seen him several times 
on horseback, almost always in full gal. 
lop. He displays no grace in this pos 
tion, but is universally admitted to be 
one of the most adventurous, as well 3% 
skilful, riders in his dominions, 

There is no man, as [ am well in 
formed, more patient of fatigue, or more 
willing to encounter it in every situation. 
His habits as to diet are not at all abste- 
mious, and yet by no means those of an 
epicure. He eats voraciously, and with 
the greatest celerity, of whatever 1s 
placed before him; drinks largely of cof- 
tee at all hours of the day, and takes an 
immense quantity of snuff. I had under- 
stood before I arrived in Paris that he ap- 
peared but seldom in public, and then 
with multiplied precautions for the secu 
rity of his person, This, however, 8 
certainly an incorrect statement. He 
exposes. hiinself without any appearance 
of apprehension, and in situations 
which his life might be at once assailed 
by a thousand hands. Any spectator ot 
the theatrical exhibition, of which I have 
just spoken, might have destroyed him 
without difficulty. I have seen him m 
an open carriage, in the midst of a popu 
lation of fifty thousard souls, uw the 


of St. Cloud, Lwas 
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I was prompted by a very natural cu. 
riosity to make many inquiries concern. 


ing t 


« che Cassar 0 





e domestic temper and habits of 
f Cesars,” as Bonaparte is- 


pow denominated in the journals of Pas 
ris. My sources of information were 
among the best, and the following is the 
summary of the copious «details which 


were given to me on this st t. 
- youth bis disposition was 


his earliest 


his subject. 


From 


haughty, vindictive, overweening, and 
ambitious. This character he displayed 
at the siege of Toulon, where he first 
distinguished himself in such a manner 
as to induce his commander-in-chief, 
Dugommier, to make this remark, in 
speaking of him to one of the commissi- 
oners of the convention: “ Let that young 
man engage your attention ; if you do not 
romote him, I can answer for it that he 
will know how to promote himself.”— 
When he was appointed, at the early age 
of twenty-five, to the command of the 
army of Italy, he betrayed no emotion, 
either of surprise or of difiidence, at so 
sudden and dangerous an elevation, and 
auswered those, who indulyed in some 
remarks concerning his youth, in this 
way:— 6 At the expiration of sfx months, 
I shall eather be an old general or a dead 


man,” 


At the commencement of the French 
revolution, he espoused the republican 
principles of the time, and defended 
them with so much warmth as nearly to 
have lost his life, while at the military 
school of Paris, by the excess of hus zeal, 
Tithe year 1790, he became acquainted 
with the celebrated Paoli, who had been 


fe 


the triend of his father, and he then pro- 
sed the most enthusiastic feelings, on 


the score of the noble efforts, which that 
general had made, to establish the 1uce- 
peadence of his country. 

Even in his boyhood Bonaparte was 
passionately devoted to the military 
science, and took “part with hts young 
comrades only in such exercises as pre- 
‘nted the most lively image of war. 
lis disposition was then solitary and 


Contemplative, 


The story is correct, 


which is related concerning a garden that 
he had formed as a private retreat for 
mself when at school, and fortified 
against the incursions of bis class-mates. 
lic was sometimes assisted in the defence 


Of this fortr 
D'Hédouviil 


one of his co 


? 


Played any sympathy for him: 


ess by the present General 
e, who was_ then the only 
mpanions who felt or dis- 


They 


aa at an early age, and Hédou- 
“© presegted himself for the frat time 
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to Bonaparte in Italy, as a simnle lieute. 
nant, when the latter was commander.in- 
chief of the French army. Bonaparte 
recognised him ‘immediately, and ad- 
dressed him thus, “I know you; you are 
the, person who assisted me in defending 
my garden.” Hédouville was promoted 
without delay, and has since occupied 
the highest military and civil grades, 
Bonaparte bas been at all times lavish of 
honours and favours to the associates of 
his first campaigns, and of his humbler 
fortunes, 

He was not without social qualities ia 
the earlier stages of his military career, 
and even after his clevation to the first 
posts of the army, could occasionally 
soften the uatural sternness and solen:- 
nity of his manner, into an alfable and 
communicative ease, wiuch rendered liry 
conversation somewhat atteactive. Lie 
often indulged himself when First Consul, 
after the public repasts of the Thuileries, 
In Coplous Pparratives concermmg fis 
campaigns in Egypt, about which he wns 
extremely fond of tatking. Burt, an his 
accession to the imperiai dignity, these 
glimimerings of the spirit of gentleuess 
and courtesy were seen no mere, and 
the innate disposition of the man was 
displayed without disguise or coutroul, 
Sinte that period he has been, in the ine 
terior of the Thuileries, almost uniforue 
ly austere, gloomy, aiid SUSHICLON + 5 
making all those who beloug to his louse- 
hold, the victims of the most tyranuicel 
caprice, and of the must impetuous gusis 
of passion. I have it from good au~ 
thority, that for two or three days sube 
sequent. to the murder of the Duke 
D’Enyhien, he resembled raiher a fa- 
mished tiger, than the monarch of a cie 
vilised uation. Scarcely an individual 
dared approach him, but his chief tu 
vourite General Savary, whom he has 
recently made minister of police, and 


-whose appuintment to that office has 


occasioned the Parisians to remark, that 
they have now a errant who 
meuds his pen with his sword: ua we 
nistre qui taille sa plume avec son épée. 
The accusations which Sir Robert Wi!- 
son, in his work on Egypt, bas preferred 
ugainst Bonaparte, have attracted the 
artention, of the world. I had, while in 
Paris, a conversation on, this subject 
with one of the principal geographical 
engineers attached to the French expe- 
diting? to that country, and I obtained 
from him, information with regard to the 
affair of Jaffa, upon which particular 
circumstances iuduced me td pluce the 
luest 
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fullest reliance. This officer, who never 
Jefe the person of Bonaparte during fs 
Egyptian cainpaigns, strenuously denied 
the poisoning of the sick at Jaffa, aiid 
asserted that the ctune would have been 
altogether superfluous, as it was only 
necessary, on evacuating that city, to 
leave them im the hands of the Turks, in 
order to render their destruction mnevi- 
table. dle admitted the fact of the mits- 
sacre of the Turkish prisoners, but did 
not himself undertake to vindicate the 
deed. le merely menuoned the plea 
which the commandcr in cluef'had ase 
signed on that eccasion—the necessity 
of the case. The latter was advancing 
into Upper Egypt, and the Turkish pri- 
soners were too numerous to be trans. 
perted with him, particularly as his own 
ariny was strantened by the want of pro- 
visions. Ifthe Turks had been liberated, 
they would have engaved im active ser- 
vice againet him immediately, as the gar- 
risen of Jala had done, notwithstanding 
the most express stipulations to the con- 
trary. Selt- preservation, therefore, left 
no alternative ber their destruction, and 
this was effected by causing them to be 
shot, to the number of a thousand ata 
tme, meald blood. Such was the jus- 
Uhcation which Bonaparte offered for 
this deed, and it 1s by nu means destitute 
of plausibility. “Fhe case is not without 
a precedent in history, although it niust 
be acknowledged, that the example to 
which I allude, that of Henry V. after 
the battie of Agincourt, is of an anti- 
quity rather too remote to decide the 
privileges of modern wartare, or the 
claims of refined humanity. 

The consummate abiliues of Bonas 
pute, both as a veneral and a states- 
man, are now universaily acknowledged. 
Unul a few years past, his enemies were 
unwilling to allow him that supremacy 
of genius which he undoubtedly possesses, 
and to which every individual, with 
whom [ conversed on this subject in 
Paris, bore the amplest testimony. 
None of his counsellors, no functionary 
o! Ins government, approaches him, with. 
out leeling the ascendency of his ming; 
and there are but few about his person, 
whv can penetrate into the recesses of 
his policy. His thoughts are perpetually 
occupied by vast schemes of conquest, 
and busied ip all the most subtle refine. 
ments of elaborate fraud. His great 
strokes of policy, as weil as the neve. 
meuts of lus armies, originate with him. 
Sclt, and be displays no less shill than 


Bonaparte. 
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despotism in the application of the 
talents of others to his own pur 

IJis ministers, however ab‘e Or profi. 
gate, are scarcely equal to embrace 
éither the Vast Coinpass, or the gigantic 
depravity of his ambition, Alt h 
decorated with splendid titles, and ‘em 
riched with an ample share of the pubyc 
spoil, they are, nevertheless, the mos 
iniserable and laborious slaves in ex. 
istence, under the inflexible dominion of 
the most capricious aud insolent of all 
masters. ‘They suffer personal ingig. 
nities without number, and dre at w 
one mument, secure of the favour, upon 
which they know their éxistence to de 
pend. 

Ifthe foreign enterprises of Bonaparte, 
as well as the internal organisation 6f his 
einpire, be attentively examined, it will 
be perceived that he acts, in alinost all 
instances, trom a profound knowledge of 
the history of mankind, and of human 
nature under all its phases. There is 
scarcely a successful device, in the ¢a- 
talogue of the means, empleyed by con- 
quering nations for the extension of their 
dominion, or by the Philips, the Cesars, 
the Constantines, and the Charlemagnes, 
for the consolidation of their power, of 
which he will not be found to lave 
made a skilful and efficacious use. The 
inventive faculties and the erudite ac- 
quirements of thousands of ingenwus 
politicians, and of laborious scholars, are 
incessantly engayed in providing him 
with materials, beth of, thought and 
action, subsidiary to iis designs. 

Ie has never felt, and is incapable of 
feeling, any influence calculated to frus- 
trate the views of his amlition, but that 
of an impetuous temper. To female 
Lisudishments he is utterly insensible, % 
far as they tend to subjugate the mind, 
although he has never deserved the re 
putation for conunency, which he fras 
enjoyed beyond the limits of Paris. Jo- 
sephine possessed not the slightest * 
cendant over his decisions, or his he 
clinations, in any one point; Her pert 
present empress exert any larger s ‘ise 
of influence, whatever may be te ‘“g 
pees of her titles to deference oF 

ove, 

It is often asked, and you “perhaps 
may be disposed to inquires how gh. 
pens, that a despot, whosé govern | 
is so oppressive, and who has contract 

Poe cues : byects 
the universal odium of his sv pilin 
should so long escape the fate ofa Pip 


t ‘ew of his 
‘yoy Pee The immensity of 


| 

















ower, the difficulties which embarrass 
all attempts upon the person of a mo- 
narch, and the certain death which would 
avwnit even a successful assailant, to- 
gether with the variety of motives, which 
give no inconsiderable part of the popu- 
lation of France a direct interest in the 
profongation of his life—all these fur- 
yish a solution to the question. Should 
he ever encounter any seriotis disaster in 
the field, he will affurd another illustrae 
tion, of the well-known versés of the 


poet, 
« Mais au moindre revers funeste, 
Le masque tombe, l’homme reste, 
Et le héres s’évanovit.” 


GUYTON DE MORVEAU. 

Guyton de Morveau is one of the 
most extraordinary men of the age, both 
for the prodigious extent of his acquire- 
ments, and the versatility of his powers, 
His history is exceedingly curious. He 
was, before the revolution, attorney- 
general in the parliament of Dijon, and 
at the head of the bar in his native pro- 
vince, fle was sent to the leyistative 
assembly in 1739, and became first the 
secretary, and then president of that 
body in 1792. Here he. distinguished 
himself as a financier, and as a most in- 
lunate republican. In the convention, 
of which he was made a member, he 
co-operated zealously in all the views 
and atrocities of jacobinism, and voted 
jor the death of the king with marked 
asperity. He afterwards acted as &€e 
cretary of the convention, and as a mem- 
her of the committee of public safety. 
Ile was sent by the convention to the 
amy of the Moselle, to superintend the 
Aerostatic expeditions, and at the battle 
o! Fleurus was seen hovering over the 
French army ina balloon. 

) He became subsequently a member of 
Me council of five hundred, and was 
there conspicuous ip the department of 
bance, and of internal navigation, He 
picrented at the same time various and 
5 m4 pring reports, on questions connected 

‘h the physical sciences and the arts. 
of roam he was appointed administrator 
i ee and director of the Poly- 
ri Be sc ool, and in 1804 an officer of 
vy gion of honour, &c. I saw him in 

“fa president of the first class of the 
cheba me ranking among the leading 
wiles of that body. lis works are 
ous and comprise—numerous 


Hig, Upon Nattral Piulosophy, Natural 
a ae andChemistry; acopious Treatise 
Practical and theoretic Chemistry, a 


‘Uonary of the same scieuce; several 
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volumes of forensic speeches, and of dis- 

Courses upon jurisprudence, and a cal- 
lection of fugitive poems. All these 

pemes uncommon excellence of thew 
ind. 

The world owes to him the important 
discovery of the mode of purifying air bg 
the evaporation of muriatic acid, Gaye 
ton is a very smalb man, with a sharp 
visage, and a most piercing eye. fs 
elocution js sometimes brilliant, and al- 
ways dignified, easy, and energetic. 


M. pe Fontannes, 

M. de Fontannes enjoved the high 
est reputation as an orator when [was 
in Paris, and was in universal request at 
publicexhibitions. He declaimed prize 
compositions at the sitting of the In- 
stfiute ; was the organ of the government 
in the leyislatiwe body, and a sort of 
official eulogist of the emperor on all 
public occasions. M. de Fontannes 
was to be heard every-where, and seemed 
to give universal delight, He certainly 
possesses higher recommendations than 
any other public speaker, not belonging 
to the pulpit or the bar; but those re- 
commendations consist altogether in a 
good voice, a handsome person, a fluent 
elocution, and a spangled embroidered 
kind of oratory, full of neat turns and 
artificial prettinesses, and always ad- 
mirable. for the refinement and extra- 
vagance of the flattery, with which every 
plirase is seasygned, 

PASTORET. 

I was strongly attracted, as you may 
imagine, by the department of the law 
of nature and of nations, which was filled 
by a politician of no small vote, in the 
annals of the revolution. I mean Pase 
toret, who was at one time historiogras 
pher of France, and minister of the ine 
terior under Louis XVI. who, through- 
out the revolution, ranked among the 


_ most enthusiastic of the republicans, aud 


who is now one of the most distingurshed 
favorites, and zealous devotees of the 
imperial court. I attended bis lectures 
fiequently, and had offen oceasim to 
admire his Jearning and lis acuteness, 
but never heard him conment upon 
Blackstone, and declaim agaiust the 
jurisprudence and constitation of Eng- 
jand, without bemg disposed to smile at 
his egregious ignorance of the subject, 
and without feeling strong emotions ot 
disgnst, for the venal spint that dictated 
his ant-anglican episodes, 
' LALANDE. 
The: elder Lalande, the ce’ebrated 
Professor of Astronomy ard one of the 
m™ 2st 































































































































































most extraordinary men of his age, was 
among the first of the distinguished sa- 
vuns, with whom it was my good fortune 
to become acquainted. Ile died during 
my residence at Paris, and, after his de- 
cease, had that justice done to his stu- 
pendous powers and acquirements 
which, as it happens to many others, was 
refused to him during the last years of 
his life. Lalande, if not the most proe 
found and original, was certainly the 
most learned, astronomer of France, and 
the principal benefactor of the science, 
to which he was so passionately devoted. 
Hie was remarkable for the most egre- 
gious vanity, and for the broadest eccen- 
tricities of character, and almost equally 
emineut for the most noble virtues of 
the heart. By a very singular pervef- 
sion of intellect, he became a professed 
atheist about the commencement of the 
revolution, pronounced, in the year 
1793, in the Pantheon, a discourse against 
the existence of a God, with the red cap 
upon his head, and displayed on this 
sulject the most absolute insanity during 
the rest of his life. This monstrous in- 
fatuation betrayed bim into the most 
whimsical acts of extravagance, and par- 
ticularly into the publication of a Dictio- 
nary of Atheists, 1» which he enregister- 
ed, not only many of * the illustrious 
dead,” but a great number of his cotem- 
poraries, and, among these, some of the 
principal dignitaries of the empire. 

This circumstance led to an oceur- 
rence in the Institute, which that body 
will not soon forget. At an extraordi- 
nary sitting of all the classes convoked 
for the purpose, when Lalande was pre. 
sent, a letter from the Emperor was an- 
pounced, and read aloud, in which it 
declared that M. de Lalande had fallen 
into a slate of dotage, and was forbidden 
to publish thereafter any thing under his 
own name,.—The old astronomer rose 
very solemnly, bowed low, and replied, 
that he would certainly obey the: orders 
of his majesty. His atheistical absurdi- 
ties deserved, no doubt, to be repressed, 
but, besides the singularity of this form. 
of jnterdiction, there was an unneces- 
sary degree of severity in it, as the end 
might have been attained withont so 
public a humiliation, Lalande was no- 
toriously superannuated, and not there- 
fore a it object forthis species of punish- 
ment. Some consideration, moreover, 
was due to his many private virtues, to 
his rank in the scientific world, and to 
the large additions which he had made 
to the etock of human knowledge, his 


Lalande. 





[Dee, 1, 


atheistical opinions arose, not from ay 
moral depravity, but from a positive ais, 
nation of mind on religious topics, tle 
was not thé less conspicuons for the mos, 
disinterested generosity ; for warm feel, 
ings of amg ; for the gentleness of 
his manners; for the soundness of big 
Opinions on questions of science, and fop 
a certain magnanimity with regard to the 
merits of his rivals and detractors; The 
extravagance of his opinions and his man. 
ners during his dotage, rendered him aa 
object of universal derision in Paris, and 
subjected him to the most cruel and in 
decent mockery. It became fashionable 
even among those who had derived their 
knowledge from his léssons, and 
rienced his bounty, to depreciate hi 
merits both as an astronomer and asa 
man. Lalande had the misfortune of 
living to see a maxim verified in his own 
regard, which has been exetplified in 
every age and country—that some dix 
ciples may become superior to their wx 
ters. But he was, nevertheless, at all 
times among the luminaries of science, 
and to him astronomy was indebted for 
more substantial and unremitted services, 
than to any one of his cotemporaries, 
No person of the last century madeso 
brilliant a début upon the world of 
science as Lalande, nor wes any sadent 
ever rewarded, during so long a course 
of years, with somany scientific hohours, 
or feasted with more intoxicating homage. 
Before the age of twenty-five, he wasad- 
mitted into almost all the learned acade. 
mies of the world, and pensioned by the 
principal monarchs of the continent. He 
travelled through nearly all the States of 
Europe,and was every-where receivedwith 
demonstrations of the most enthusiasti¢ 
respect, not only by the learned of every 
description, but by all who were most 
distinguished in rank or fortune, In 
Italy, upon which he wrote the best book 
of travels now extant, he was ovel- 
whelined with attentions by Clement the 
Thirteenth, and pursued, from the remo 
test extremities of that country, by is 
most distinguished ornaments in every 
department of knowledge and taste. He 
found his bust in most of the observa 
tories of Germany, and was greeted with 
the surname of the God of Astronomy 
some of the cities of the North. 
reception in England was of the ! 
flattering kind, and in fact all hs Jo 
neys were but a continued successio# 
brilliant triumphs, Before he had passed 
the age of thirty, he numbered oes 
his correspondents and his private fr 
4 ome 
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some of the reigning princes of Germany, 
and almost every author or savant of note 
in Europe. His works would embrace 
wore than sixty ponderous volumes,* 
and correspond, by their learning and 
ytility, to the high reputation which he 
enjoved. It is not therefore much to be 
wondered at, if the circumstances of his 
early life produced that delirium of vani- 
ty, if I may be nullowed the expression, 
which marked his character in the last 
staves of lus career. 

In the conversation which I had with 
him, not many months before his death, 
I frequently saw occasion to admire both 
the brilliancy of his imagination and the 
copiousness of his knowledge ; but it was 
impossible to confine him, for any iength 
of ume, to a rational strain of discourse. 
His mind reverted incessantly to his fa» 
vorite theory of atheism, and to his own 
personal merits, upon which he expatiated 
with a complacency that would have 
heen irresistibly ludicrous, if it had not 
exhibited so melancholy a proof of the 
inbecility of human nature, even when 
most eminently gifted. When he spoke, 
however, of republican institutions and 
of this country, he displayed a liberality 
of sentiment and an ardent attachment 
tothe cause of freedom, which, with me, 
made full amends for his egotism. His 
passion for astronomical studies never de- 
seried him. Until the moment of his 
dissolution, he was engaged in deep cal 
culations, and in the most elaborate re- 
Searches. He was at all times lavish of 
his fortune, in favor of the interests of 
science, and gave to the Institute, in the 
year 1802, a considerable sum in perpe- 
tuity, the interest of which, was to be al- 
lottell to the person who produced the 
bese work on Astronomy, or made the 
Ost important discovery in that science, 
‘8 the course of the year. 
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which had fallen under his own observa- 
tion, that would have done honour to a 
Howard. He made one striking observa- 
tion, in which his whole auditory appeared 
to acquiesce at once; thar Lalande had 
much more religion than he was con- 
scious of possessing.” 

Lalande was below the middle size, 
and’ exhibited one of the uyliest faces 
that I have ever seen, He was, how- 
ever, not a little vain of his person, and 
extreinely fond of narrating the con- 
quests which he had achieved, in his 
youth, over the hearts of half the prin- 
cesses of Europe. The egotism which 
completely vanquished his judgment ia 
lis old age, blinded him to the absurdity 
and falsehood of the recital on this head, 
which he never failed to make, even to 
his casual visitors. He fancied that he had 
arrived at absolute pertection, and pulp 
lished at various times a notification to 
the world “ that he possessed all the vir- 
tues and goed qualities of human nature.” 
A wit of Paris very earnestly requested 
him on one of these occasions “ at least 
to deduct that of modesty.”’ His: man- 
ners were exceedingly engaging, and his 
conversation was enlivened by brilliant 
sallies, and by a singular degree of can- 
dour and naizeté. Lalande addressed a 
delineation of himself to a lady who had 
promised to write his life. I cannot re= 
sist the temptation of transcribing it for 
you, as it exhibits an amusing specimen 
of the superlative vanity, and, for the 
most part, a very just picture of the chase 
racter, of this extraordinary man. 

‘¢T am,” says he “ an enemy of show 
and ostentation; my amour propre, (and 
évery one has his share) has but one ob- 
ject—literary glory. My patience and 
temper can withstand any vexations 
arising either from sickness, disappoint. 
ment, or injustice, 


I was present nt-lis funeral, which was- —‘ Lexercise the most liberal indulgence 


attended by his brethren of the Institute, 
and rendered particularly solemn by the 
“course pronounced over his grave. 
Duoont de Nemours, now one of the most 
prominent of the literati of Paris, and 
ns aS you imay recollect, resided at 
trom the crowd, with the tears flowing 
rapidly from his eyes, and, in the course 
“ @ very touchmg pauegyric on the de- 
Ceased, recited acts of benevolence, 


i 





* The chief of these is his ** History of 
Astronomy,” in. four. volumes quarto—the 
st elementary treatise on that science that 
ever been published. Kis 
Mon. Mac yDec. 1, 1811, 


New York a few. years ago, stepped forth. 


, 


with regard to. the faults or follies of 
others. I find every thing good. Lean 
bear pleasantry, sarcasm, or.even slander, 
bat I know how to rally um my turn, TI 
dislike the comm@m pleasures of the 
world, I cannot endure gambling, shows, 
or feasts. 

« [ never go to the play: study, and the 
converse of intelligent persons, particue 
larly of well-informed women, are my vnly 
amusements. Such have been for me, in 
regular succession, the meetings ot Mae, 
Geoffiin,, du Bocage, du Defant, de 
Rourdic, dé Beaubarnais, de Salm, &c. 
In frequenting their societies, I always 
go on foot, and sometimes take long 
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walks:—my object in so doing is to en- 
counter mendicants, and I take pleasure 
in relieving them. 

“‘T have often lent, and my money has 
been rarely returned, but I have never 
reclaimed it. My honesty of speech 
often degenerates into rudeness. I have 
never been able to dissemble the truth, 
even when it was calculated to offend. 
I have often fallen out with old friends, 
in consequence of refusing them my 
suffrage at academic elections. I never 
could bear the weight of hatred on my 
mind; I have made many enemies by 
my candour; but I never.hated, and have 
always endeavoured to conciliate, them. 
I love whatever contributes to the per- 
fection.of mankind, and care very little 
for what contributes to their amusement. 

“ Gratitude is so deeply implanted in 
my heart, that I weep involuntarily 
whenever [ recollect the proofs which I 
have either given or received of this feel- 
ing. The numerous instances of ingrati- 
tude which I have experienced, have 
never diminished the warmth of my ac. 
knowledgment for favors. 

“ Among the numerous men who have 
honored me with their friendship, I re- 
collect with pleasure, Montesquieu, Fon- 
tenelle, J. J. Rousseau, Dalembert, 
Clairaut, Maupertuis, La Condamine, 
Voltaire, Réaumur, Euler, Barthélemi, 
Raynal, Macquer, &c. 

‘€ The last wished me to marry his 
daughter: I refused her from a motive 
of friendship to the family; she deserved 
a better match. 

“T can acknowledge without pain the 
superiority of my colleagues in science. 
I declared, in my eulogium of Pingré, 
that the academy had committed a mis- 
take, in deciding in my favour at an elec- 
tion, 

‘* Tam reproached with speaking too 
often of myself. Lacknowledge tins de- 
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fect, and have no other EXCUSE to of 
but my natural sincerity, and my love 
truth. T maintain that it js 

against the community to be silent inj. 
lation to the vices of others, Tt is sacs, 
ficing the good, from a mistaken chars 
to the bad. I love my family, ‘I har 
given up to them the enjoyment of my e 
income, even during my lifetime, I have 


loved women much ; I love them sill, } = 
have always endeavoured to contribotet) Ke. 
their improvement: my passion forthen ie 
has always been reasonable; they have ne. a 
ver injured my fortune, nor jnceraed with “e 
my studies. They have never made me - 
pay a morning visit. 1 have sometines ” 
said to handsome women: ‘ it only res 

with you to make me happy, but it is e 


not in your power to make me miserable’ 
They tell me that I have never try * 


loved—granted ; if to love truly, it te a 
necessary to turn fool. i 

“Tam rich; but I have no caprices or : 
wants, I have but few servants, and no : 


horses ; I am temperate and simple in 
my habits: I never ride; 1 can sleep 
any where: great opulence or high : 
rauk would be useless to me. 

‘Tam well prepared for death: when 
I write a note or a memoir I say to 
myself—sthis, perhaps is the last: but 
it isa great gratification for me to render 
an additional service to astronomy, and 
to add another stone to the edifice of my 
reputation, ‘ 

“T amsatisfied not only with my physi- 
cal constitution but with my moral being; 
with my philosophy ; with my sensibility; 
with my disposition to stigmatise vice, 
although it has made me many enemies, 
I enjoy therefore all the happiness 0! 
which humanity is capable: I am gne of 
the most contented men on earth, an 
can say, as Bayard did, that I feel Ht 
soul glide away from me satisfied wit 
herself.” 
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SCARCE TRACTS, WITH EXTRACTS AND ANALYSES OF 
SCARCE BOOKS. , 
It is proposed in future to devote a few pages of the Monthly Mugazine to tne 
Jasertion of such Scurce Tracts as are of an interesting Nature, with the 
of which we may be fuvoured by our Correspondents ; and under the same Head t 
antroduce also the Analyses of Scarce and Curious Books. 
~~ niles 
A Dying Father's last Legacy to an nity: and therefore observe with dil 
Onely Child, or Mr. Hugh Peters’ gence, that when a discovery 18 made 
this love to the sinner, the Lord Jen 


Advice to his Da ughter. 
makes a double approach to the soul: t 





. (Ce scluded from page 359.) 
26. And in the lett.ng you in this light, first is by the law, where he takes t 


to give you the sum of true practical divi- steps; and first, by the law he Cad 
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sinner in his course, and makes him to 
vee sin in the very nature of it, not in the 
hell only, and consequence ; but in thatit 
separates the soul from the greatest good, 
Romans, 7, 7 And secondly, makes 
the soul bear the burden and weight of 
it, which makes David himself cry out 
yiten, and so others. It pincheth hard 
where sin hath got time and strength, 
&e, Thirdly, it lets the soul to know 
that he is not able tu satisfe divine jus- 
tice, and so the law may be called a 
schoolmaster to Christ, though the text 
leads to the ceremonial; the ceremonies 
being the gospel of the Jews. 

97. But whilst I speak to you of free 
grace, I must let you know that in the 
next place I must commend unto you, 
accurate walking, as the fruits thereof; 
aud for your better understanding I come 
mend unto you divers of the aforesaid 
hooks; so my own thoughts are, that it 
consists in all manner of Christian cir- 
cumspection, Ephes. 5, 15. to look with- 
in you, without you, about you, beneath 
you, to all and every duty; and the ra- 
ther, because God’s eye is over, and every 
where upon, you. 

23. And that all this may be carried 
an, and is properly the life of faith, re- 
wember, that the hardest thing in the 
world is, to believe in Jesus Christ to these 
«nd all other good ends: faith is a short 
word and easily spoken; but Oh! how 
hard is it in the nature of it! when, if ever 
the Lord works it in us, he finds nothing, 
not a spark of it, till he comes; nay, he 
hinds us opposite to the work of it; nay, 
he fiuds us unwilling to be made willing 
to close with the offer of Christ, though 
made so freely; hypocrasie and all evil 
hath its fountain here: we believe not: 
all the other graces sink when this fails, 
all must have its cure: we bind the lame 
arti, we anoint it, we warm it, and yet 


nothing helps, becatise it is out of joynt. - 


29. In the next, (which looks like the 
‘ast) uideed, I must give you my thoughts 
about death; which certainly must be 
your portion (though voung) and I must 
tell you, it is a great word to say, £ dare 
¢yé: many books and funeral sermons 
jou may read about it. I say, life is 
weet, and death terrible: many in seve- 
ral distempers may call for it, neither 
minding what it is, nor whither it leads, 
Job describes it in his agony ; and hea- 
thens could say, the first good was, not 
40 be burn, and the next, to dye quickly: 
Paul (above any) desires, ic upon right 
erounds. Yea, the last words in the 
entieles, and the last in the bible, are, 
_ Lord Jesus to come quickly; yea, 
“ come to judgment: as if it were the 
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breathings of the spirits of the just in the 
last times ; of which spirit if you be, these 
will be your reasons, as theirs. 

30. They say, and truly, where death 
leaves you, there judgment finds you; 
nothing flies so swiftly than as the soul 
out of the body: and you kwow eternity 
hangs upon a moment; and such is our 
life ; and especially such is the last groan 
and pang, and thither it leads. Itisa 
vast ocean, hath neither bound nor bot- 
tom; where you are to come before an 
impartial judge, with a naked and open 
breast: it is unavoidable, and the mis- 
carriage there intolerable. Many books 
are written by many about these last 
things, and Apothegmes notafew. Call 
that good that holds for ever: let but the 
judge be your husband, and fear nothing. 
The ever-living God love you, and keep 
you to all eternity, my child! 

31. And, because I have brought you 
so far as the great day, give me leave to 
awaken you with the condition of the 
place, heaven, and to let you know it in 
the particulars, which are the presence 
of all good, and the absence of all evil; 
the former commends itself unto you in 
these: 

First, In the universality of it: whereas 
all things here below are but partial : sa 
in the suitableness of it, they are there 
spiritual, and suitable to the spirit. 

Secondly, For their continuance: the 
good things are not like cherries drawn 
by the lips, or comforts tasted, and gone ; 
but they stay and are good forever. _ 

Thirdly, Evil knows no place there sin 
cannot dwell with that holiness, sorrow 
cannot mingle itself with that joy: no 
more fading riches, dying friends, 
changing honors, perishing beauty: no 
more aking heads, nor languishing dis- 
eases: no more hearing the chain of the 
prisoner, nor anger of the oppressor: no 
ery of what do you lack? every battle is 
full, and every bed easie, being of never 
blasting roses and sweets. 


Union with Christ, and knowledge sound, 
The scriptures read, in pray’r be found, 


A constant watch, and growth in grace, 
Good conscience, time short work apace. 


Contentment in condition low, 
No trifling spirit in you grow. 


Nor busie, nor pragmatical, 
Truth still appearing in your all. 


Wisdom directing soon and ate, 
In calling, and in marriage-state. 


The world describ’din its bad ways, 
A friend indeed beyond all praise. 


And sin the mother of all grief, 
Grace often question'd for relief. 


SN‘ With 
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With providences running Cross, 
Fears sinfull, causing doubts and Joss, 
Days of adversity and evil, 

Eriors that spring from self and devil. 
Sabbath for rest and worshipping, 
And free-grace pittying, pardoning. 
With accurate, and holy walking, 
Hard to believe, though easie talking. 


Death ghastly looking, and sins daughter, 
With judgement that will follow after. 


Heav'n in its great magnificence, 
Hell's punishment in loss and sense. 


Are the great things charg’d on thee here, 
To read, and mind, and miad (my dear.) 
From him who grieves, he hath no more, 
But words tu leave, Christ be thy store. 


83 And because I know not how the 
door of opportunity maf stand open or 
shut, (the day drawing near of tryal) 1 
Shail give you an account of my self and 
dealings, that Gf possible) you may wipe 
off some dirt, or be the more content to 
carry it; i which [ shall mainly apply 
my self to these late troubles. 

I was the son of considerable parents 
from Joy in Cornwall: wy father a mer- 
chant, his aucestors driven thither from 
“lniwerp for religion, 1 mean the re- 
formed: my mother of the same town, of 
a very ancient family, the name Trefey 
of Place, or the place in that town, of 
which 1 would not boast. 

These lived in very great abundance, 
their losses at sea grew very great: in the 
midst of which losses, my elder brother 
being at Oxford, 1 was sent to Cambridge, 
and that estate I had by an uncle, I iett 
with my mother, and lived at the univer- 
sity: and alittle from thence, about eight 
years, took my degree of master of Arts, 
where [ spent some years vainly enough, 
being but 14 years old when thither I 
came, my tutor dyed, and 1 was expos’d 
to my shifts. 

Coming from thence, at London God 
struck me with the sense of any sinful 
estate, by a sermon } heard under Pauls, 
which was about 40 years since; which 
text was the burden of Dumah, or Idu- 
mea, and stuck fast. ‘Vhis made me to 
go into Esser. And after being quieted 
by another sermon in that country, and 


tie love and labours of Mr. Thomas 
Hooker, I there preacht, there married 
With a good gentlewoman, till J went to 
Leadon w ripeuw my studies, uot intendin 
to preach at all; where I attended Dr. 


Ge ic MOS, ana Daveaports minisiry, 
Wit . 


4“ Oers; and, I hope, with some profit. 
But in short time was forced to preach 
by Meporwuuity of liiends, having had a 
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licence from Dr. Mountain B. of Lovin 
before, and to Sepulchres I was browsis 
by a very strange providence; for react, 
ing betore at another place; and a 
man receiving some good, would not be 
satisfied, but [ must preach at Sepulcira 
once monthly for the good of his treads: 
in which he got his end (if I might not 
shew vanity) and he allowed thirty pounds 
per annum to that lecture, bat bis persoa 
unknown to me: he wasa chaudler, and 
dyed a good man, and member of parlia 
ment. At this lecture the resort grew s 
great that it contracted envy and anger; 
though I believe above an hundred eve 
week were perswaded from sin to Chris, 
I wish I may not be judged for saying 
so: there was six or seven thousand hear- 
ers, and the circumstances fit for such 
good work; but Tam tender: there I had 
some trouble, who would not conform to 
all; and went to Holland were I was five 
or six years, not without the presence of 
God in my work; but many of my a 
quaintance going for New England, had 
engaged me to come to them when they 
sent, which accordingly I did: and truly, 
my reason for myse!f and others to go, 
was ineerly, not to offend authority in that 
difference of judgment; and bad not the 
Look for encouragement of Sports on the 
sabbath come ferth, many had staid. 
That good man, my dear firm friend, Mr, 
White of Dorchester, and Bishop Lake, 
occasioned, yea, founded, that work, and 
much in reference to the Jndwns, o 
which we did not fail to attempt, #a 
good success to many of their souls 
(through God’s blessing). See Bishop 
Lake’s sermon, 1 Kings 8, 37. who pro- 
fest to Mr. White of Dorchester, he would 
go himself with us, but for his age, for 
which we had the late king’s gratious pa 
tent, licence, and encouragement. There 
I continued seven years, ull sent hither 
by the plantation to mediate for ease! 
customes and excise; the country being 
poor, and a tender piant, of their i 
seiting and mannuring. But mens 
ther, found the nation imbroiled “sa 
civil discontents, jars, and wars, aud + 
was forced to stay though I had not i 
to support me but the parliaments ad 
mises. And not being able m . V “ 
tine to compass my errand, studyes sie 
a constant purpose of returning, 36° rom 
with the first to Trelend, most oy . 
London godly ministers being ene® ‘his 
i and preaching iw Ue 
person, purse, and p 
trouble. 


: 
. - * * e 
6 
. s ad * ° . 
’ * * * ° 
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Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of Letters, 


A LEICESTER COLD. 

T is reported that Lord Sheffield, 
| (temp. Eliz.) soon after the Earl of 
leicester became enamoured of his lady, 
died suddenly of a violent rheum in the 
head, which complaint, from this circum. 
giance, Was in those days called A Lei. 
cesler Cold. . 

VERSION OF THE PSALMS, 

The first edition of Sternhoid’s version 
of a portion of the Psalms was published 
jn 1549, with this ttle—-‘* A/l such 
Psalms of David as Thomas Sternhold, 
luie Grome of the King’s Majestie’s Robes 
did in his Lyfe Tym drawe into Englishe 
meire.” Tiars edition was printed with- 
out notes, but in 1562 an entire version 
of the Psalter, with tunes chiefly Ger- 
man, was published, and added tor the 
first tine to the Book of Common Pray- 
er, with the following title, “* The whole 
Booke of Psalms collected into English 
wetre by T. Sternhold, I. Hopkins, and 
others, confered with the Ebrue, with apt 
woles ta sing them withal.” 

THOMAS CHURCHYARD 

Was born at Shrewsbury, and made 
some figure at the beginning of Queen 
Firabeth’s reign. He was equally ad- 
dicted to arts and arms, and served un- 
der Sir Wm. Drary when he marched 
mto Seotiand. He thus speaks of him- 
self in his © Tragicul Discourse of the 
Unhappy Man’s Life.” 

Full thirty years both court and wars I 

tryde, 

And still I sought acquaintance with the 

best, 

And served the state, and did such hap abide 
As might befal, and Fortune sent the rest, 
When drum did sound I was a soldier 

prest. 

To sea or land as prince’s quarrelstood, 

And for the same full oft I lost my blood, 

But God he knows my gain was small I 

ween, 

For, though i did my credit still increase, 

1 got no wealth by wars nor yet by peace. 

_ ths productions were numerous. 

Iweive of them, which he republished 

together, he entitled, ‘* Churchyard’s 

f ” : “7 he 

Vans, and dedicated to Sir Christopher 

ilatten: he also wrote the Fall of Jane 

Shore, und of Cardinal Wolsey, which 

i iuserted in the Mirror for Magisteates. 

+16 iS supposed to have died uW1570, 
vd was buried in tie chancel of St. 

Margaret's Church, Westminster. Lis 


epitaph which follows is preserved by 

Camden. 

Come Alecto, lend me thy torch 

To find a Churchyard in a church-porch, 

Poverty and poeiry chis tomb doth enclose, 

Wherefore good neighbours be merry in 
prose. 


JOHN FRANSHAM, 

To the Life of John Fransham, which 
occurs in your thirty-first volume, p. 342, 
may be added these two facts. 

t. That between the years 1750 and 
1755, he attached himself for a season 
to a band of strolling players, and chose 
for his benefit a comedy of Ben Jonson, 
and a farce, in which he played the part 
of Justice Ballance. These players se. 
parated in a held of turnips, where, from 
total want of pecunimry resource, they 
had sitten down to dine. 

2. The temper of Fransham during 
youth was turbulent and ungovernable, 
but it was, during the latter half of* his 
life, gentie, cheerful, and equanimous, 
This fact ought to have been noticed asa 
victory of philosophy over nature; as it 
clearly grew out of the moral art which 
Fransham exerted in the discipline of 
his temper. 

Surely the proprietor of his manu- 
scripts would do weil to publish a selec- 
tion from them. 

TOLERANCE. 

The beautiful article, thus entitled, in 
the French Encyclopedy, was written by 
a Mr. Romilly. Was this an ancestor of 
our great and accomplished countryman 
Sir Samuel Romilly? It so, eloquence 1s 
hereditary in the family, and all the fine 
principles which eloquence should be em- 
ployed to scatter, 

FALL OF MAN. 
Dr. Adam Clarke has advanced the 


new and singular, but very rational apd 


probable, opinion, that the animal, de- 
sivnuted in the third chapter of Genesis, 
as having given to Eve the example, or 
lesson, ot forbidden indulgence, was not 
a serpent, but an ape. ‘The fourteenth 
verse proves that it was some beast of 
the field naturally erect, but for this de- 
graded into a quadruped, 
A COLONIST. 

In new colonies, says Chateaubriand, 
the Spaniard begins by building a church, 
the Englshmaw by building a tavern, 
and the Freachman by building a ball- 


room. <a 
Whie 
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While in America, the author conti- 
nues, and on the frontier of the savage 
country, I heard that amid the Indians 
I should find a compatriot, When I 
arrived among the Cayoogas, a tribe of 
the Cherokee nation, my guide led me 
into a forest. In the middle of this 
forest was a sort of barn, and within this 
barn I beheld a score savages, men and 
women, bedaubed like sorcerers, their 
bodies half-naked, their ears clipt, with 
crow-quills stuck in their hair, and rings 
in ther noses. A little Frenchman, 
frizzed and powdered as of yore, in a 
pea-green coat, embroidered waistcoat, 
and ruifled shirt, was scraping a pocket 
violin, and making these savages dance 
Madelon Friquet. Monsieur Violet, 
this was his name, was dancing-master 
to the savages, and was paid for his 
lessons in beaver-skins and bear-hams. 
He had been scullion to general Rocham- 
baud during the American war, After 
the departure of our army, he remained 
at New-York, resolved to teach the fine 
arts to the Americans. His views ex. 
panding with success, this second Ore 
pheus carried civilisation into the bosom 
of the wandering hordes of the New- 
world. 


Original Poetry, 


[Det 7, 
In speaking to me of 

Peay. Ces messioures sana 
cés dames Sauvages. He seathe 
the lightness of his scholars, and at 
I never saw such bounding. Monsing 
Violet, holding his little fiddle -bety 

his chin and his breast, began oy 


the magic imstrument, and, calling out in 


Cherokese: -To your places! the whole 


i a megane iN an instant 
vegan whirling and jumpin i 
band of delinied: Aric cheatgete? 

So much for national genias. 

CANTEEN. 

Among the thousand-and-one word 
missed in our dictionaries, is the inilitary 
terin Canteen, or cantine, which is used 
for (1) @ tin flat bottle, in which soldiers 
carry liquor on their shoulders; and (2) 
a place in barracks where liquor is served 
out to the soldiery. 

The word is originally Italian, cantina, 
and is in that language used for (1) a cel. 
lar, cella vinaria, and (2) a cellaret, ar- 
culu divisa in cellulas. 

In this second sense the French bor. 
rowed the term, applying it to those ni- 
litary wine-chests ‘which have progres 
sively dwindled into a canteen. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


a 


ON CHAUCER, 
Written in the Tabberd, now the Talbot Inn, in 
the Borough. 
By Dr. Watcorr. 
QL? jocund bard, I never pass 
The Tabberd, but I take a glass, 
To drink a requiem to thy ghost; 
Where once the pious pilgrims met, 
Companions boon, a jovial set, 
And ‘midst the band a joyial host. 


Well pleas‘d I walk the rooms around, 

And think I tread on classic ground ; 
Rev'rence each rotten beam and safter: 

Fancy I hear your songs of mirth, 

And quips and cranks that once gave birth, 
To many a hearty peal of laughter, ‘ 


Methinks I see them on the road, 
To Becket’s miracle abode, 

That cleans from Satan’s soot the sou] - 
Methinks | hear their comic-tale, 1 
Delighting lanes, and hills, and dales, 

And bidding time more gaily roll, 

Shall Shakespeare boast his jubilee; 
And, Chaucer, nought be done for Thee 

The father of our British Lays ! : 

Oh, Bards and Bardlings, fie, O fic! 
And Southwark folks, to you I cry, 

How aregye mute in Geofiry’s praise ? 
Js it reserv'd for me alone, 

To boast how Chaucer's inerits shone 

Un dark uuclassic ground; , 


How well he touch'd the British lyre, 
And kindled high the Muse's fire, 
When not a sparkle gleam'’d around, 


O}! let us form a club of fame, 
To hail thy venerable name, | 
And let me join the choral] throng : 
For stanzas F'll invoke the Muse, 
And, consequently, she will chuse, 
My old friend Shield to set ‘the song.° 


Ali! what tho’ obsulete thy phrase 
Delights no more our modern days, 
I love thy genius in each line; 
Like thee I strive to please our isle, 
Like thee I court the Muse of smile, 
And wish to leave a name like thine. 


a 


FIRE OF LONDON. 1666. 
The folluwing Lines were found written on 8 


blank Leaf in an early Eaition of one of the 


Classics. 





ON THE UNHAPPY CONFLAGRATION oF 
ENGLAND’s METROPOLIS. 


LET .teares distill to quenche those fiery 


flames, 
Let eyes be engines to extoll the nemes 


a 








* We should like to see this idea realised 
and the Father of living Poets presiding at 


Of 


the Banquet.-Editer, 
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Of weeping poets. Let. Parnassus’ Hill 

Drop doleful elegies into my quill. 

Were Ovid now alive, free from his hearse, 

He'd prove our friend ia making English 
verse 5 

Would God, Melpomene that weeping Muse 

Would England's fair metropolis peruse; 

Now clad in ashes, she would be content 

T’ ingrave blak fancy on its monument. 

Bu: stay-—her children now their summons 
have 

To usher this, their mother to her grave: 

Now England’s clad im black at th’ obloquie, 

As sore displeas’d at London’s livery, 

Oh, that our wits could make this dame sur- 
vive ; 

Whose death of joy did English hearts dee, 
prive: we 

Then might this fire be but to refine her, 

And make her lustre to appear diviner ; 

But, if that cannot be, we all may rue it, 

And say, Nune seges ubi Troja fuit. 


EE 


SONNET 
To tae COMET or 1811. 


OW fast declining is the lustr’ous blaze, 

Of yon vast orb that guilds the lofty tow’r, 

And mocks the toil of philosophic pow’r 
To tell the structure of its radiant rays 5 
Which fill the soul with rapture and amaze, 

At whose resplendent light at ev’ning hour, 

When o'er the azure sky no dark mists low’r, 
The wary multitude with wonder gaze. 


Say, heauteous stranger, hast thou chang'd 
thy course, 
To dart anew thy brilliant rays sublime, 
On some enlighten’d world with brighter 
force ? 
Or art thou bound for that sequester’d 
clime, 
Where some barbarian horde shall bend the 
knee, 
With reverential awe, and worship thee ? 
AnGMe WitciaMm TAYLorR. 


——— 
Tar EXECUTION: or -MARY 
Queen of Scots. 





THE PRIZE POEM. 


By Rosery Garven, of Hyde Abbey Schovl, 
Winchester. 


WHILE tales of fiction empty minds amuse, 

Come, heavenly Truth, and guide my 
_ Serious Muses 

For vig Gistrene, why should our sorrows 
ow } 

When pity’s tear fs claim’d by real woe. 

ip wthgs and sov’reigns lend a pensive ear, 

“4 Cuine to tell them, what they ought te 

hear 5 
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To tell the great, the beauteous, and the 
proud, 

How transient is the bliss to them allow'd 5 

How frail is grandeur, which th’ ambitious 
crave ; 

From thrones how short the passage to the 
grave ? 

Hurl'd from the summit of imperial state, 

A prey to vengeance and relentless hate, 

Bereft of friends, all helpless, and forlora, 

Unhappy Mary from her kingdom torn, 

In gloomy cells consumes her joyless days, 

She mourns unpitied, and unheard she prays. 

Alternate hopes and fears her bosom sway ; 

Now fear prevails, now hope’s enlivening 
ray: 

Nor yet to fortune is she quite resign’d, 

Still do her former glories haunt her mind: 

Past scenes of pleasure to her fancy rise, 

E’en love expiring heaves some parting sighs, 

Here, gentle Muse, in pity to her woes 

Seek aot her merits rashly to disclose ; 

Forbear to censure ; since to God alone 

Her thoughts and actions can be rightly 
known ! 

Stung with fierce anguish and with sorrow 
wild, 

She mourns her absent friends, her absent 
child, 

Worn out with care, the eye no more can 
trace 

The former beauties of her youthful face, 

That face where Love itself had sat enthron’d 

Whose sway resistless kings and heroes own'd. 

So the fair lilies perish in the glade, 

If chilly blasts their snowy heads invade. 

Torn by the wind so droops the beauteous 
rose, 

Whose vivid bloom the summer rays disclose. 

Ts this the queen that late in grandeur shone, 

And aw’d the trembling nations from the 
throne? 

Where’s now the pow’r that ruled with high 
command 

Far distant Thule, and the Scottish land ? 

Where are the phantoms of gay pleasure fled, 

That lov'd to hover round her thoughtless 
head ? 

Where’s now the regal dome? the stately 
board? 


’ —The liv‘ried menial, and the suppliant lord ? 


All, all are fled, now treacherous future 
frowns, 
Lost is the pomp of pow’r, the pride of crowns, 
Ah! gen’rous Britons! shail no pitying hand 
Restore the suff ‘rer to her native land ? 
Must she, a sov’reign, yield to foreiga laws ? 
Will no kind pleader vindicate her cause? 
O spare! O spare ! let not th’ inhuman staia 
Obscure the glories of Eliza’s reign, 
To fallen grandeur still be rev'rence paid, 
When by misfortune "tis mote sacred made, 
O! let her sex its due protection fiad, 
An injur’d woman’ claims it of mankind. 
Let suit rings past at least compassion gain ; 
When mercy pleads, Ob! shall she plead ia 
vaia? 
Yee 
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Yer partial judges sway’d by jealous fear 
No pleas of sight, no claims of pity hear. 
By bigot fury is her fate decreed, 
By pow’r remorseless is she doom’d to bleed. 
T he herald soon the fatal message brouglit, 
Pregnant with death with cruel vengeance 
fraught. 
* Alas ! O queen, sad tidings must thou hear, 
And wretched I th’ unwilling messenger ; 
The English council with determin’d hate 
Decree thy death, and urge thee to thy fate.” 
Weeping he spoke, the queen, prepar’d to die, 
Her sentence patient heard, and scarce a sigh 
From her calm breast its gentle passage broke. 
Serenely smiling, thus at length she spoke 3 
*¢ Without regret I yield my wretched breath, 
And pant in bitterness of soul for death. 
Eliza’s sov’reign mandate I obey, 
And bow resign’d to her imperial sway. 
But tho’ I bend to her usurp’d command, 
Can great Eliza stain her royal band 
In guiltless blood ? or cannot pity move 
Her gen’rous heart, and soften it to love ? 
But, as | hope my soul shall take its flight 
To the pure regions of celestial light, . 
Here in my Maker's presence I attest, 
Who knows the thoughts and secrets of my 
breast, 
That ne’er I wished to expose El‘za’s life 
To trait’rous projects, or th’ assassin’s knife ; 
Yet to regain my liberty I tried, 
By kings defended, and to kings allied. 
Tho envy’s serpent tongue revile my fame, 
Tho calumny asperse my Injur’d name; 
Yet still U hope to see the glorious day, 
When truth in heav’n my acticus shall dis- 
play. 
For this, this only favour let me sue, 
If mercy can to misery be due: 
Ot let my faithful mourning servants prove 
Some ki: d remembrance of their mistress’ 
love! 
But tell Eliza, tho* by her opprest, 
Religion breathes torgiveness in my breast. 
May conscience ne’er its scorpion stings im- 
part, 
Or strike conviction to her envious heart.” 
She spoke, her words the messenger obey’d; 
Her last request to England’s queen convey'd. 
Now mudnight’s solemn shace invests the 
pole, 
And silence feeds iresh thoughts in Mary’s 
soul. 
Now reason undisturb’d asserts her swry, 
And lite’s delusive phantoms fade away. 
Tbe hour fast comes, the scene of death 
draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before her swimming eye. 
Before her Géd, she pours lier suvl ip pray'r, 
Her Saviour’s cross forbids her to despair. 
*¢]f charm : by Pleasure’s syren voice, she 
sald, 
My erring soul from Virtug’s path has stray’d 


G4 

At false delighis my Wav'ring suul have 
Waria’d, 

The pomp of pow'r my giddy sense hath 
chara,'? ; 


1 





R 


[Dee. 1, 


O! spare me, God, nor o'er " 
The fulness of thy righteous +. hawt head 
But ah! the spectre Death in terrors drey 
Bids a repentance pierce my shudd ng 
reast. 
Alas! unhappy Darnley; could | 
Cold to the ties of duty and of love? 
*Tis done=-the flame of hate no longer 
Nature relents, but ah! too Jate retuyns, 
Ah let the racking pain, the deepfelt gros 
My death, my sorrow, for my crime atone! 
And oh! forgive my sins, Almighty God, 
And seal my pardon with a Saviour’s blood! 
Ab ! let his death, my deepest crimes effice 
Abate my sorrows, and confirm my peace! 
With pitying eye, O God, my weakary 
view, 
elieve my woes, my sinking strength r. 
new. ~ 
© Saviour, bear, and let religion's tay 
Dispel the clouds of grief, and hope’s. bright 
dawn display.” 
To heal her sorrows sent by God's behest 
Religion, lovely cherub, calms her breast: 
While ho; and faith firm fortitude impart, 
And breathe new vigour to her sinking heart. 
The fatal hour now comes, and hark ! the bell 
Of death beats solemn a slow-sounding knell; 
Ill. fated queen ! her soul to heav’n aspires, 
And mild devotion fans her rising fires. 
Free from the vain pursuit of earthly things, 
Her soul expands and spgeads her joyful 
wings. 

Her faithful servants to their mistress cling, 

And to her grief a soothing comfort bring... 

They mix with her’s their sympathising sighs, 

They join’d in pray’r, and lift to heav'n ther 
eyes. 

Confirm’d in faith, the queen awaits ha 
doom, 

A willing victim to the greedy tomb. 

While resignation with her mild controul 

Allays the tumults of her troubled soul. 

She secks th’ appointed place; the steps # 
cends ; , 

The duteous Meivil on his queen attends. 

From Melvil’s eyes the streaming sowow 
flow, 

He mourns his queen in agonies of woe. 

‘6 Weep not for me, (she cries ;) death brings 
relief, ah. 

Heals my vex’d soul, and terminates my grief j 

If e’er thy mistress to thy thoughts was 6e#> 

These my last blessings to my offspring 0¢4") 

Teil him, 1 die in trie religion's causes 

A martyr sacred to her glorious la w$. 

May peace and happiness attend his youths 

May Faith inspire him and a love 0! truths | 

Oh! may be shun the paths his mothe trod, 

Forgive his enemies, revere his God: 

Then on the cross uplifted from pet breasty 
Salvation's pledge, her glowing lips she = 
‘* 4s on the cross thy acms were streic dy 

Lord, ~ 
Thy arms of mercy to my soul afford. 
Relicve my sorrows, let thy pitying eres 
Receive my soul, and every chime Crase - pA 
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She spoke, and then for death prepar'd ; 
her mien 

Uamov'd remains in majesty serene. 

Then at the summons with undaunted 
zeal 

She bares her neck, invites th’ impending 
steel 5 

smiles at the hand that deals the fatal 


blow, 
And yareluctant quits a world of woe. 
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Struck dumb with grief the pale spectators 
gaze, 

Fear strikes their trembling souls with wild 
amaze. 

Without a tear, in silence horror reigns, 

Aad their chill’d blood hangs curdled in their 
veins. 

No more can nature bear, their sorrows rise, 

And burst the streaming fountains of theit 
eyes. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN NOVEMBER. 


SE 
+ @ As the List of New Publications, contained im the Monthly Magazine, is the 
"ONLY COMPLETE LIS PUBLISHED, and consequently the only one 
that can be useful to the Public for Purposes of general Refertnce, it is requested 
that Authors and Publishers will continue to communicate Notices of their Works 
(Post paid), and they will always be faithfully inserted, FREE of EXPENSE. 


—_— 


AGRICULTURE. 
(GENERAL View of the Agriculture of 
the County of West Lothian: drawn up 
forthe Board of Agriculture. By J. Trot- 
ter, Svo. 9s. 

General View of the Agriculture of the 
Hebrides, or Western Isles of Scotland: 
drawn up for the Board of ‘Agriculture. By 
]. Macdonald, A.M. 8vo, 21s. 

Some Remarks on the Mildew of Wheat, 
ind the choice of Seed Corn, particularly 
in refetence to. an Hypothesis of Sir. J. 
Banks, K,B, 2s. 

ARTS. 

The Modern Domestic Brewer, in Two 
Parts. By G. Cooper. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

an Attempt to simplify the Notation of 
Music; with an Account of that now in 
use. Illustrated by Examples Sacred and 
Secular. By S. Rootsey, F.L.S. 4to. 
108. 64. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Lives of the Twelve Czsars. By 
Eliza Rogers. 5 vols. 8vo. and a Quarto 
Atlas of Maps, Sl. 15s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mrs: Sumbel 
(sate Wells,) of the Theatres Royal Drury- 
ane, Covent-Garden, and Haymarket. Writ- 
ten by herself. 3 vols. 12mo. 41. 1s. 

__ The Lives of John Selden, esq. and Arch- 
“shop Usher, with Notices of the principal 
Caglish Men of Letters, with whom they 
Mg aeetede By Jj. Aikin, M. D. 
Us. 6d, 


An Appendix to Mr. Trotter's Memoirs 
of Mr, Fox. 8d. 
BOTANY. 
pate Kewensis; or, a Catalogue of the 
‘ants Cultivated in the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Kew. By the late W. Aiton; 
rclarged, by W. J. Aiton, Vol. Ill. Bvo. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on 
harmaceutic Chemistry, delivered by J. A. 
Paris, M.BLF.L.S. $s. 64. 


Mox. Mac., Dac. 1, 1841. 


COMMERCE. 

The present ruinous Situation of the 
West India Islands, submitted to the People 
of the British Empire; with a few Remarks 
upon the Imposition and Oppression under 
which the Merchants and Planters of those 
Islands have long suffered. 13. Gd. 

Commercial and Political Observations on 
the State of the Cotton Markets; shewing 
its various Fluctuations in Price, from the 
Treaty of Amiens, in the Year 1801, to 
the present Time. By C. G. Macwade. 4s. 

DRAMA. 

M. P. or, the Blue Stocking; a Comic 
Opera, in Three Acts, first performed at 
the English Opera, Lyceum, September 9, 
1811, @s. Gd. 

Darkness Visible: a Farce, in Two Acts, 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
markets By ). E. Hqpk,esq. vs. 

Socrates: a Dramatic Poem. Written on 
the Model of the Ancient Greek Trapedy ; 
with (now first printec) an Address to the 
Lovers of Literature, in Apology for the 
Author and the Work. 8vo. pew edition. 
3s. Od. 

EDUCATION. 
A Geographical Exercise Book, for the 


~ Use of Schools and Private Families. [iy 


C. Robertson. 3s. 

English Exercises, for teaching Gram 
matical Composition on a new Principle. 
By J. Fenwick. 12mo. 2s. 

The Elements of Conversation, French 
and English. By C.Gros. i2mo. 2s 64. 

A Sketch of Ancient Geography, adapied 
to Smith's Classical Atlas. ‘%s. 63, 

Maxims and Directions for Youth, on a 
variety of important and interesting Sud 
jects, calculated for private jimiues ad 


schools, By che Rev. j. Tiormton, iSmo. 


1s. 3d. 


A Key to the new System of Commercial 
Calculations practised in the Academy, Cst- 
eaton-street; by W. Tate, master of thug 
concern. 


30 
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A Sketch. of the principal Events in En- 
gliss History. By William Fell, 12mo. 
33. 6d. 

Elements of Rhetoric; or, the Principles 
of Oratory delineated. By J. Luxton. 
3s. 6d. 

A Vindication of Dr. Beil’s System of 
Tuition, in a serics of Letters. By H. 
Marsh, D.D F.RS. 15. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
The History and Antiquities of Scar- 

borough and the Vicinity. By J. Hinder- 
well, Svo, 12s. or rova! 8vo. 18s. 
HISTORY. 

Historic Anecdotes and Secret Memoirs 
of the Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Lreland, Part Tid. deo. al. ds. 
soyal 4to. Ql. 2s, 

Law. 

The Complete English Lawyer ; or, Every 
Man hisown Lawyer 3 containing a Summary 
of the Laws and Constitution of England. 
ivo. 15s. 

The new standing Orders of the House 
of Commons, as révised by a Cummittee, 
and ordered to be printed, 2tst June, 1511, 
relative to private Bills, and other Matters, 
with the Orders of the House of Lords, and 
Table of Fees to be taken by the Officers of 
both Houses of Parliament. 8vo, 3s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

An Elementary Investigation of the Theory 
ef Numbers. By P, Barlow. Svo. 

Directions for Sailing to and from the 
East Indies, China, New Holland, Cape of 
Giood Hope, and the interjacent Ports. By 
J. Horsburgh, F.R.S, Part Il, 4to, 21. Ss. 

A set of Astronomical Tables, for the 
years 1780, 1781, 1782, 1785, tor the use 
of those who study Elementary Philosophy, 
or Astrology. By Thomas White, vol. I. 
12mo. 8s. Oreach year separate, 2s.. A 
volume, containing four years, will be con- 
tinued annually. 

MEDICINE. 

The Esculapian Monitor; or, faithful 
Guide to the History -of the Human Spe- 
cies. By the Rey. Dr. Barry. 8vo. 5s. 

Observations on the Diseases of the Liver, 
and on the Effects of Mercury in their 
"Treatment. By T. Mills; MD. Qs. Gd. 

Practical Observations oa Cancer. By the 
late J. Howard, 8vu. 5s. 

Vaccination Vindicated; or, an Address 
to the People of England upon the imroriant 
Subject of Vaccine Inoculation. By J. 
Couper. #s, 

Anatomico-Chirurgical Views of the Male 
and Female Pelvis, with appropriate Expla- 
nations. By J. J. Wart. Part IL. fojio, 
il. tis. Gd. or coloured, 21. 1¥s. 64. 

S\liabus of a Course of Lectures on the 
instnutes and Practice of Medicine; de- 
livered by’ J. Adams, M.D, 95. Ga, 

MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

Observations on the present State of the 

Portugucse Army, as organised by Licutee 
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nant-General Sir W. Carr Ber 
with an Account of the difecn gat 
Establishments and Laws of Portugal, Bee 
Halliday, M.D. 4to. 15s, yA 
MISCELLANEous, 
_ The Projector, a Periodica! Paper, on 
Binally gerne in Monthly Newton 
vised and corrected by th ¢ 
8vo. 27s. 7 SP ACEO Sa 

Bibliotheca Classica Selecta: a Cy 
of a valuable and useful collection of Greek 
and Latin Classics, Lexicons, Biblical L. 
terature, &c. Several on large paper, ang 
in Morecco and Russia leather bindines 
now on sale, with prices affixed, at Lans' 
classical library, Soho-square, gratis. 

_ Lucianus Redivivus: Dialogues concern. 
ing Men, Manners, and Opinions, (moral, 
critical, satirical, and giy) On Envy, 
and the Literary Character; Conduct of 
Princes ; Shakespeare’s Editors; Public Bay. 
cation; Coquetry; the Drama; Fair Gy. 
ticism 5 Loans to the Indigent Misanthropy; 
on Poetry; Philanthropy; Imitations; 
&c. &c. 8vo. Bs. Gd. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A Moral and Philosophical History of 
Comets, including an accurate Description 
of the present Comet. By H. Le Cen, 
esq. Is, 

NOVELS, 

Brighton in an. Uproar, a Novel, founded 
on Facts. By H. M, Moriarty, 2 vol. 
12s, 

Rudolph and Adelaide ; or, the Fort of 
St, Fernandes. By M. A. Marchant. 3 vols. 

Yamboo; or, the North American Slave. 
3 vols. 15s. 

The Englishman. 
vols. 30s. 

The History of a Clergyman’s, Wicow 
and her family. 4s. 

Beauford; or, a Picture of High Life. 
By H. Card, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

POETRY. a." 

Original Poems. By Mrs. Pilkington. fc. 
10s. 6d. 

Poems, by Lieutenant Charles Gray, of 
the Royal Marines. fic. 6s. 

Poems and Letters, by the late W. |. 
Roberts, of Bristol, deceased, with some 
account of his Life. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Letters addressed to the People of tbe 
United States of America, on the Conduct 
of the past and present Administrations 
the American Government towards Great 
Britain and France. By T.- Pickering. 3s 

Speech of Sir Francis Burdett, relative 
to Ex-Ollicio Informations in Cases of Libel. 
1s. 6d. 

Remarks on a Bill for oe po 
lating and preserving Parish an 
Revisters. By the ey C. Daubeney, LLB. 
OS. Od. 


By Miss Byron. 6 


THEOLOGY. 


A Defeace of a Critique of the aaah 
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word Nachash, against the ITypothesis of 
Dp. Adam Clarke. _ By D. G. Wait. Ys. 6d. 
Seleit Works of Bishop Hall, containing 


- the Contemplations with his Practical and 


Devotional Works; being the most inte- 
resting and useful part of his Writings. 
The Life and Portrait of the Author ac- 
company this Edition, with Glossaries, and 
a copious Index ta the five Volumes. 

The Jews provoked to Jealousy. A Ser- 
mon preached June’5. By the Rev. C. 
Simeon, M.A. 1S. 

Apostolic Benevolence towards the Jews 
recommended for Imitation, in a Sermon 
preached June 5, at the Jew’s Chapel, Spi- 
talfields. By E. Williams, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

Cantrels, or Song of Solomon, a new 
translation, with Notes, By the Rev. J. Fry, 
A.B. 8vo. 6s. 

Thoughts on our Abuse of the Subbath, 
extracted from a Sermon delivered at the 
re-opening of Laura Chapel, September 29, 
By the Rev. J. Gardiner, D.D. 1s. 

A Charge delivered tothe Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Northumberland, at the 
Ordinary Visitation in 1809. By R. Thorp, 
D.D. 1s. 7 

The Dignity and Duty of Magistrates. 
A Sermon preached at the Assizes, in St. 
Martia’s Church, Leicester, August 8. By 
J. Ford, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 

Christ the Author of Eternal Salvation 
toall that obey him.. A Sermon preached 
at Grantham, August 18. By the Kev. W. 
Butcher, M.A. 18. 

The Duty of Christians to partake of. the 
Afflictions of the .Gospel, considered and 
enforced, in a Discourse delivered at Ports- 
mouth, on Wedurgday, June 26. By Thomas 
Rees, 1s. sewed, 

Four Discourses on the Nature, Design, 
Uses, and History, of the Ordinance of 
Baptism. By Joshua Toulmin, D.D. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at the Chapel in St. 
Saviour’s-gate, York, June 24, 1810. By 
C Wellbeloved. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Pastoral Character. By 
the late G. Campbell, D.D. F.R.S. Newly 


edited by J. Fraser, D.D. 800. 7s. °° >> > 


Two Sermons, preached at the Visitation 
of the Rev. the Archceavon of Leicester, 
inthe Years 1805 and 1811. By the Rev. 
T - E. Vaughan, M.A. 3s. 64. 

Scripture Directory ; or, an Attempt to 
assist the unlearnea Regter co understand 
the general History and leading Subjects of 
tae Old Testament. By T. Jones. 2s. Od. 
_ The: Doctrine of Baptism, or the Bap- 
tismal Servjce of the Church of England 
seated, By the Rev. R. Postlethwaite. 
e$. O90, 

Remarks on two Particulars in a Refu- 
tation of Caivinicm. @s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Barbary, during the Years i806 and7. By 
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F.A. De Chauteavbriand, Translated from 
the French by Schobere. @ vols. 8vo. 2s, 





LIVRES NOUVEAUX, 
Importés par F. Debdoffe, B. Dulau, et Co., 
-» et L. Deconchy, 


Etudes de PHistoite Ancienne et de celle 
de la Gréce, par P. C. Levesque. 1811, Paris, 
5 vols, vo. 21. 19s. 6d. 

Histoire gen. d*Espagne depuis les temps 
les plus reculés jusqu'a nos jours, par Dep- 
ping. 1811, Paris, 2 vols. 8vo. MM. 4s. 

Histoire de Frante pendant le !8me. siécle, 
pot la Cretelle. Les 4 premier vols. 21. 8s. 

Histoire des Bohémiens, Maurs de ce Peuple 
Nomade ; leur langue, &¢. Svo. 10s. 

Histoire de la Monarchie des Goths en 
Italie, par J. Naudet, 1811, Paris. Svo, 
108. 

Histoire de France depuis la Révolution, 
par Touidongeon, 7 vols. 8vo 3). 3s. 

Histuire des Republiques Italiennes, par 
Sismondi, 8 vols. 8vo. 41. 14s. 6d. 

Statistique du Mexique, per Humbolt et 
Bonpland, 5 livraisons, 4to. 211. 

‘ Essai Politique sur le Mexique, faisant une 
partie complete du Voyage d* Humbole et 
Bonpland, 5 vols. 8ve. cartes 41. 148 6d. 

Bibliotheque des Voyages, 6 vols. 8vo, 
Sl. 18s. 

Collection Abregée deg Voyages, cartes, 
fig. 12 vols. 8vo. 81. 8s, 

Description de I’ Egypte, ow Recueil des 
Observations et Recherches faites pendant 
Vexpédition Francoise en Egypte, et publiées, 
par Odre du Gouvernement. Paris, Presse 
Impériale. —Cet ouvrage magnifiquement exc- 
cuté, est divis¢ en Antiquités, Etat-moderne, 
Histoire Naturelle. Les Antiquitiés fournis- 
sent 420 planches, I’ Etat moderne 170, et 
l’ Histoire Naturelle 250. 

Ces 840 planches forment 9 volumes, grand 
folio, non compris Il’ Atlas Geographique en 
150 feuilles ; et les volumes de texte de-for- 
mat folio moyen. 

Le tout sera fourni en trois livraisons. 
Prix de la premiére livraisun. 841. 

Le méme, papier velin, 1501. 
Description de Londres, par Landan, gra- 
vures au trat, Svo. 11. 10s. : 

Choix de Biographie, gravures au trait, par 
Landon, 6 Nos. 11. &s. 

Itelation de 1” Egypte, par Abd-Allatif, 
4to. 21. 2s. 

Le wéme, papier velin, 41. 4s. 

Précis des Evénémens de St. Domingue, 
dépuis 1908. Paris, 1811. &vo. 

La France sous ses Rois, par Dampmartin, 
5voly. 8vo. 3i. 

Les Tombeaux du XVIII. Siécle, par Me- 
ville. 2 vols. Uvo. IL 4s. 

Dictionnaire portatir de la langue Frangoisc 
d’aprés Academie, 2 vols.° 15». | 

Dictionnaire de Litrérature, Svo, 10s. 

Influence des Femmes bur la Littetature, 


par Madame 6¢ Genlis, vo. 12s. 
NEW 
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MR. JOSEPH DYER’s (GRAY’S. INN), for 
Improvements in the Construction and 
Method of using Plates and Presses, 
and for combining various Species of 
Work in the same Plate, for Copper- 
plate Printing. 

NHE designed objects of this inven- 
| tion, are to be able readily to de- 
tect counterfeits; to multiply impres- 
sions, and to save labour. It is well 
known that engraved copper-plates are, 
from the nature of the material, speedily 


. worn out, and cannot be accurately ree 


stored to their original state, although 
they should be re-touched at a great 
expence; to avuid this difficulty, Mr. 
Dyet’s plan is to make use of steel, in- 
stead of copper; and the plates made of 
this substance, are thicker than those 
usually manufactured of copper, to pre- 
vent any spring that might be in them: 
and that they may not be subject to 
break in the operation of printing, he 
prefers asing steel cased on copper. 
Tron may be used for the engraving, and 
when that is put on the plate, it is to be 
cnsecuhddnta in the manner described 
in the specification. Now one of these 
steel-plates, it is said, will serve to give 
as many impressions as would wear out 
a great number of coppereplates, In 
printing bank-notes, lottery-tickets, &c. 
mn which the numbers require frequent 
changing, the plates are made with holes, 
or mortices through them, in such places, 
and of such sizes and figures, as the part 
or portions of the impressions require to 
be changed; and to these mortices, 
moveable blocks are fitted and secured, 
so that their engraved or, wrought sur- 
faces, shall be evenly disposed, and form 
a plane with the face of the plate. These 
moveable blocks are calculated to re 
ceive and contain the names of places, 
the numbers, dates, &c. To render the 
counterfeiting of bank-notes more difti- 
cult, or almost impossible, the patentee 
constructs and uses a compound plate, 
called acheck-plate, the impression from 
which bemg taken upon the back, or 
gather part of the surfaces of such notes 
and doeuments, will afford various cor. 
responding guge-lines, for examining the 
same. This check-plate is formed by 
placing any number of pieces of iron, 
alungside of each other, and so fitted 
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are cur Het 


together as to constitute one plate 

which is fixed in. @ franie, and upon 

the patentee engraves, etches, im 

or otherwise marks, certaiw figures dig, 

cult or impossible to be ‘imitated wih 
precision: he then separates’ the’ said 
pieces, and converts them into’ sed. 
and, in putting them together, he ine, 
poses between each engraved piece, an. 
other corresponding piece or slip! of 
cast-steel, which may be: polished, and 
then the said pieces, so alternating with 
each other in a case or frame, will afford 
an impression consisting of ‘certain 
Stripes of engraving, alternating otter 
stripes of plain paper, or paper having 
thereon an uniform or other ground. 
Our readers will see the principles on 
which this invention is founded: “We 
ardently wish that some means could be 
devised to prevent forgery, a crime that 
is Increasing In a great ratio, notwith 
standing the frequent executions which 
take place, not only in the metropolis, 
but in almost all the counties of Eng, 
land. We are inclined to think ‘the 
above patent invention will not effect 
the, purpose, We have long thought 
that, in this country, there are persons 
who witl be able to imitate, with sufb- 
cient accuracy, whatever our best artists 
can produce. We say with “ sufficient 
accuracy:” the persons who are guilty 
of this crime against society, do tot’ cel 

culate on producing so perfect an iml 

tation, as not to be detected at all: itis 

sufficient fur their purposes, that rt Is 8 

correct as to deceive the trader or me- 

chanic, who become the dupes of their 

villainy. To this Mr, Dyer’s pateat- 

plates would, we are pretty certarn, he 

subject, in common with every other 

method that has gone before them. 
—— 

MR. HALU’s (WALTHAMSTOW), for @ Me- 
thod or Process of) manufacturing 4, 
Material from Twigs, or Branches of 
Broom, Mallows, and Rushes, and 
other Shrubs, or Plants of like Species, 
1d be used instead of Flax or Hemp. 
The twigs or shoots of brdom of the 

preceding year’s growth, and those which 

aye most vigorous, are always the best 
and most useful, they being surrounded 
with a double covering; the outer, re- 


sembling scaies, er husks of wheat, "¥® 
and 
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like, and the inner is a substance 
pregnant of flax: shoots, twigs, &e. 
more than a year old, have likewise 
sales; but they are much thicker, and 
the fax is so intermixed with gum, oil, 
ke. that a bark is formed in which the 
fax is so embodied, that it refuses to be 
separated. Very small twigs are of little 
use, and ought not to be cut. When 
cut, they should ‘be tied up in parcels ; 
and then steeped three or four weeks in 
stagnant-water, OF boiled in water an 
hour or two: thus the flax comes easily 
from the shoots, or twigs, and may be 
stripped off by children, or others, when 
the stalks are not quite dry, in the same 
way as. hemp is peeled from the stalks. 
The shoots may be cut off any time be- 
tween the end of September, when the 
growth ceases, till April or ray he but, 
unless the process is carried on by boil- 
ing the broom, the best season for steep- 
ing the twigs or shoots, and for prepare 
ing the flax, forthe manufacturer, is das 
ring warm weather. If water is scarce, 
the twigs, &c. may be exposed to the 
dew, or rain, and when thoroughly wet, 
heaped together; a fermentation com. 
mences, which, when advanced a cer- 
tain way, causes the flax to be readily 
separated. When the flax is stripped 
from the twigs, it appears dark-coloured, 


.and of little or no use; but, after it has 


been washed and dried, it becomes more 
sirong and pleasing to the eye. If the 
broom-flax is to be hackled, which in 
general should be left to the manufac- 
turer, the hackle should be like a comb, 
having only one row of teeth. On being 
simply washed, rubbed, or shaken well, 
broom-flax becames an object of much 
importance to a variety of people, as the 
paper manufacturer, the maker of floors 
cloths, and the manufacturer of rugs, 


Carpets, and other.useful purposes, The _ 


shoots themselves, on being cleared of 
the flax, and boiled, become tough, 

autiully white, and well calculated 
for heing converted, under the name 
of Genista-wood, into. carpet-brooms, 
brushes for furniture, cloths, and for 
certain parts of all kinds of wicker-work. 

la procuring the flax of rushes, the 
vasligs are to ve brought into a state of 
“rmentation, ar to be pluaged into some 
che ap chemical menstruum, or liquid, so 
“ to separate the flax from the green 
=a sg to which it adheres very te- 
maneely: A similar course is to be 

€n with the mallow, or malva silvestris, 


the fax of which may be manufactured 
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into shawls, fancy vests, and fabrics of 
that nature, 
 /____— 

MR. THOMAS WADE’S (NELSON-PLACE, 
SURREY), for a Method of Initating 
Lapis: Lazuli, Porphyry, Jasper, &c. 
The patentee makes use of a con 
sition somewhat resembling that. em- 
ployed in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware, pottery, or porcelain, of which he 
forms slabs of the desired shape, .by 
modes usually practised in the porcelain 
manufacture, To prevent the warping 
of these, he adds certain proportions: of 
sand, chalk, bone-ashes, selenite, coarsely 


‘powdered glass, flint, &c. If the ar- 


ticle wanted be composed of several 

constituent parts, as in the case of chim. 

ney-pieces, ‘he makes holes in particular 

parts of the pieces where they are Im. 

tended to he joined, in order to admit 

cramps for the purpose of holding, them 
more firmly together, when joined or set 
up. If the piece be intended to imjtate 
carved or sculptured stone, or marble, 
it is to be shaped accordingly, previously 
to the process of baking or burning. It 
is found necessary to round the edges in 
a very trifling degree,.as the glaze or 
enamel does not well cover, or easily 
spread over sharp edges ; besides, by being 
rather rounded, they are not liable to be 
chipped or broken: the slabs are, after- 
wards baked, and then painted with 
enamel colours, with the necessary de 
signs, to imitate or resemble the various 
sorts of marbles, stones, and inlaid or 

Mosaic work. In performing this, Mr. 

Wade avails himself of the arufices made 

use of by potters, japanners, and athers, 

in painting their designs, printing them.on 
damp paper, and transferring the un- 
pression. After the pieces are painted, 
they are again to be exposed to the fire, 
and there kept till the enamel is vitrified, 
and the manufactured pieces become 
covered with a glassy shining Surface, not 
easily matched, and which seems pe- 
culiarly adapted for monumental tablets, 
with inscriptions, as they can scarcely 
ever be defaced or obliterated. 

———— 

MR. JOHN SLATTES’s (BIRMINGHAM, and 
CASTLE STREET, MOLBORN), for @ 
Steam Kitchen and Roaster, _ 

By this invention the operations of 
roasting and boiling are performed hy 
means of hot air; but ‘all other sub. 
stances that are usually boiled, gered, 
&c. may be dressed in watery or by 


steam, according to the fancy of the 
persous 
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persons concerned. A dinner, consistin: 
of fish and fowls, of boiled meat and 
roasted, and of several kinds of vege- 
tables, can be dressed with one very 
smail fire. The fire-place is at the bot- 
tom on one sile, and fram this a seot- 
funnel is carried into the chimney, which 
funnel is easily taken down and cleansed: 
there are also air-pipes to carry from the 
fire-place the hot air into the roaster, 
and a pipe from the roaster to carry away 
the hot air; so that there is a continual 
current of air passing through the roaster, 
which prevents, it is said, the meat, 
.poultry, &c. from any strong taste, that 
t% commen to almost all baked meat. 
The roaster is converted into an oven, 
by first well heatmg it in the usual way, 
aud then entirely closmg the back-air 
pipe, and likewise partly closing the 
tront-air pipe, and keeping a small fire 
in the grate. The boiler is placed just 
over the fire, and from this the steam is 
conveyed to all the parts of the appa. 
ratus that require it. There is this ad- 
vantage attending the patent steam- 
kitchen, which is, that there is at all 
tunes plenty of hot water after the 
cooking is over, which is fit tor every 
purpose, herng perfectly clean as well as 
bat. The apparatus is not likely to be 
out of order, and is readily managed by 
any commen cook, 
: —a 
MR. WALTER ROcHrORT’S (26, BISTIOPS- 
GATE STREET), for an improved Me- 
taod of preparing Cuffce, by Compres- 
son, in arder lo keep it in a State of 
Perfectwn, and ready jor Immediate 
Fese, 
toe method consists in compressing 
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[Dec,'y, 
the coffee at the time of roge 
while it is hot, by means of 9 yes 
erful engine, or press. While thee 









isin that state, being reduced to; 

the oil, which is ” consti red 
causes it to bind, and the predheatat app 
vents the stren’th and peculiar rh 7 
from evaporating, a Circumstance the th 
uniformly happens to coffee ground yt 
the common way, and not immedia sy 
used. We do not know upon what day pF 
the patentee builds, whon he caleulatis = 
that coffee, prepared by the sual me uh 
thod, loses one-eighth of its virfyésy ro 
cooling, after the operation of rogati x 
and one-eighth in the act of Ho 

which losses are ‘prevented me . 
thod described in- Mr. Roche , 
cification : hence, three: oynees 4 
coffee will produce the cma Chess 

four ounces ef coffee prepared. in th 

usual: way. : | 


Remarks.—Great pains are hon 
taking by persons interested in the con. 
sumption of West Indian produce, w 
obtain a more general and extended sale 
of coffee. Perhaps nothing would tend 
more to effect this object than to render 
it as easily made as tea, Attempts of 
this kind have been made before; Me- 
dame Rose, an ingenious foreigner, some 
years since, gave the public a sort of ex 
tract of coffee, but it was found to be too 
much of a syrup, generally to please the 
palate ; and wedo not know whether the 
winnufacture is at present. carried on. 
If Mr. Rochfort’s. invention performs 
what it professes, it obviates that ditl- 
culty, and may come in aid of our West 
Indian commerce. . 
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YHE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 

Account of the Pilch Lake of the Island 
of trinidad ; by Nicuoras Nucsnt, 
M.D. Henorary Member of the So- 
corel ym. 

KING desirous to visit the ccle- 
brated lake of pitch, previously to 
my departure trom the Island of Tri- 
watard, F embarked with that intention in 
the month of Wetober, 1807, in a small 
vessel at Port Spain, After a pleasant 
ae therty unles down the Gulf 
nt > we arrived at the point la 
tirave, socalled by the French frum its 
peuuwacteritic temure, Lt is a considere 





able headland, about eighty feet abore 
the level of the sea, and perhaps tw 
miles long- and two broad. We la 
on the southern side of the pont, & the 
plantation of Mr. Vessigny : a5 the an 
drew near the shore, I was struck = 
the appearance of a rocky blutt, or 3 
promontory of a reddish-brown caouts 
very different from the pitch which 
expected to find on the whole wae 
Upon examining this spot, 1 we” 
composed of a substance correspo? ae 
to the porcelain jasper ot mineralog! 
generally of a red colour where it 
been exposed to the weather, but 


. . - 9 very 
slate-blue in the interior; it is @ hard 
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ard stone, with a conchoidal fracture, 
some degree of lustre, and is perfectly 
opake even at the edges 5 in some places, 
from the action of the air, it was of a 
reddish or yellowish-brown, and an earthy 
appearance. I wished to have devoted 
more time to the investigation of what 
in the language of the Wernerian school 
is termed the geognostic relations of this 
spot, but my compamons were anxious to 
ed, We ascended the hill, which 

was entirely composed of this rock, to 
the plantation, where we procured a 
negro guide, who conductéd us through 
a wood about three quarters of a mile. 
We now perceived a strong sulphureous 
and pitchy smell, like that of burning 
coal, and soon after had a view of the 
lake, which at first sight appeared to be 
an expanse of still water, frequently in- 
terrupted by clumps of dwarf trees, or 
islets of rushes and shrubs: but on a 
nearer approach we found it to be in 
reality au extensive plain of mineral 
itch, with frequent crevices and chasms 
illed with water. The singularity of the 
scene was altogether so great, that it was 
some me betore I could recover from 
iny surprise SO as to investigate it mi- 
nutely, The surface of the lake is of the 
colour of ashes, and at this season was 
not polished or smooth so as to’be slip. 
pery; the hardness or consistence was 
such as to bear any weight; and it was 
nut adhesive, though it. partially received 
the impression of the foot; it bore us 
without any tremulous motion whatever, 
and several head of cattle were browsing 
On it in perfect security. In the dry 
scason, however, the surface is much 
tiore vielding, and must be in a state 
approaching to fluidity, as is shown by 
Fieces of recent wood and other sub- 
stances being enveloped in it. Even 
large braaches of trees, which were a foat 
‘Hove the level, had in some way become 
enveloped in the bituminous matter, 
The interstices or chasms are very nu- 
merous, ramifying and joining in every 
direction, and in the wet season, being 
filed with water, present the onty ob- 
‘tucle to walking aver the surface: these 
cavities are generally deep in proportion 
to their width, some heing only a few 
inches in depth, others several fect, and 
many almost unfathomable: the water 
1 them is good, and, uncontaminated by 
te pitch; the people of the neizhbour- 
ay ett their supply from this syuree, 
é.1 < resh themselves by bathing in it; 
Se ai caught in it, and particularly a 

'Y good species Ofinullet, 
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The arrangement of the chasins is very 
singular: the sides, which of course ave 
formed of the piteh, are invariably she/v- 
ing from the surface, so as nearly to meet 
at the bottom, bot then they bulge out 
towards each other with a considerable 
deyree of convexity. This may be sup- 
posed to arise froma’ the tendency in the 
pitch slowly to coalesce, whenever sof 
tened by the intensity of the sun’ rays, 
These crevices are known occasianaily ta 
close up entirely, and we saw many 
marks or seams from this cause. How 
these crevices originate, it may not be so 
easy to explain. One of our party sug- 
gested that the whole mass of pitch might 
be supported by the water which made 
its way through accidental rents; but in 
the solid ‘state it is of greater specific 
gravity than water, for several bits thrawa 
into one of the paols immediately sank, 
The lake (I call it so, because I think 
the common name appropriate enough) 
contains many islets covered with long 
grass and shrubs, which are the baunts of 
birds of the most exquisite plumage, as 
the pools are of snipe and plover. Al. 
ligators are also said to abound here ; but 
it was: not our lot to crcounter any of 
these animals. It is not easy to state 
precisely the extent of this great collec. 
tion of pitch; the line between it and 
the neighbouring soil is vot always well 
defined, and indeed it appears to form 
the substratum of the surrounding tract 
of land. We may say, however, that it 
is bounded on the north and west sides 
by the sea, on the south by the rocky 
eminence of porcelain jasper before- 
mentioned, and on the éast by the usual 
argillaceous soil of the country ; the main 
hody may perhaps be estimated at three 
miles in circumference; the depth can. 
net be ascertained, and no subjacent 
rock or soil can be discovered. Where 
the bitumen is slightly covered by soil, 
there are plantations of cassava, plan. 
tains and pine-apples, the last of which 
grow with luxuriance and attain to great 
perfection, ‘There are thee or four 
French and one English sugar estates ia 
the immediate neighbourhood: aur opt- 
nion of the soil did not, however, comme 
cide with that of Mr. Anderson, who, in 
the account he gave some vears. ay, 
thoughr it very fertile. Ttcis worthy of 
remark, that the main body of the peren, 
which may property be called the inke, 

is situated higher’ than the adjoming 

land, and that you descend by a geutie 
slope to the sa, where the pitch is inwch 
contaminated by the sand of the heaca. 
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During the dry season, as I have before 
remarked, this pitch is much softened; 
so that different bodies have been known 
slowly to sink into it: if a quantity be cut 
out, the cavity left will be shortly filled 
up; and I have heard it related, that, 
when the Spaniards undertook formerly 
to prepare the pitch for ceconomical pur- 
poses, and had imprudently erected their 
caulk’. ns on the very lake, they com- 
pletely sank in the course of a night, so 
as to defeat their intentions. Nuamber- 
less proofs are given of its being at times 
m this softened state; the négro houses 
of the vicinage, for instance, built by 
driving posts in the earth, frequently are 
twisted or sunk on one side. In many 
places it seems to have actually over- 
flown like lava, and presents the wrinkled 
appearance which a sluggish substance 
would exhibit in motion. 

This substance is generally thought to 
be the asphaltum of taturalists: in dif. 
ferent spots, however, it presents dif- 
ferent appearances. Jn some parts it is 
black, with a splintery conchoidal frac- 
ture, of considerable specific gravity, 
with little or no lustre, resembling par- 
ticular kinds of coal, and so hard as to 
require a severe blow of the hammer to 
detach or break it; in other parts, it is 
so much softer, as to allow one to cut 
out a piece in any form with a spade or 
hatchet, and im the in'*rior is vesicular 
and oily: this is the character of by far 
the greater portion of the whole mass ; in 
one place, it bubbles up in a perfectly 
fluid state, so that you may take it up ia 
a cup; and I ain informed, that in one 
of the neighbouring plantations, there is 
a spot where it is of a bright colour, 
shining, transparent and brittle, like 
bettle-ylass or resin. The odour in all 
these instances is strong, and like that 
ot a combination of pitch and sulphur, 
No sulphar, however, is any where to 
be perceived; but, from the strong ex- 
halation of that substance, and the affi- 
mity which is known to exist between the 
fluid bitumens and it, much is, no doubt, 
contained in a state of combination: a 
bat of the pitch held in the candle, melts 
ike sealing-wax, and burns with a light 
flame, which is extinguished whenever it 
is removed, and on cooling the bitumen 
hardens again. From this property it is 
suflivieutiy evident, that this substance 
may be converted to many useful pur- 
poses, and accordingly it is universally 
used in the country wherever pitch is 
required; and the reports of ‘the natal 
ofhecers = have trned it, ure favourable 
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to its more gene re 
to prepate it. with yp, 





to a great maritime power. _ 

It is indeed singular that the attenin 
of government should not have beey on 
forcibly directed to a subject of gx 
magnitude : the attempts that hare ki. 
therto been made to render it €xtensinel 
useful have for the most been ony 
feeble and injudicious, and have cong. 
quently proved abortive. This vast qi. 
lection of bitumen might in all probab: 
lity afford an inexhaustible of m 
essential article of naval stores, and bem 
situated on the margin of the séa cuuld 
be wrought and shipped with litzle incon. 
venience or expense. It would howerer 
be great injustice to sir Alexander Coch. 
rane not to state exphcitly that he hay 
at various times, during his lony and a. 
tive command on the Leeward-[sland 
station, taken considerable pains to in- 
sure a proper and fair trial of this mineral 
production for the highly important uses 
of which it is generally believed to be 
capable. But, whether it has arisen from 
Certain perverse occurrences or fro the 
prejudice of the mechanical superinien- 
dants of the colonial dock-yards, ot 
really, as some have pretended, from an 
absolute unfitness of the substance is 
question ; the views of the gallant ad- 
miral have, I believe, been invariably 
thwarted, or his exertions rendered alto- 
gether fruitless. I was at Antigua ia 
1309, when a transport arrived laden with 
this pitch for the use of the dock-yard at 
English Harbour: it had evidently been 
hastily collected with little care or geal 
from the beacti, and was of course inuch 
contaminated with sand and other foreigs 
substances. ‘The best way would pro- 
bably be to have it properly prepared 0” 
the spot, and brought to the state in which 
it may be serviceable, previous to its 
portation. F have frequently seen it 
to pay the bottoms of small vessels, 
which it is particularly well adapted, # 
it preservés then from the numerov 
tribe of worms so abundant in 
countries, ‘There seems indeed no rea 
son why it should not when duly pre 
pared and attenuated be applicable 0 
wil the purposes of the petroleum 
Zante’, a well-known article of comme ree 
im the Adriatic, or that of the district 1@ 

Burmah, where 400,000 | sak 
suid to be collected annually. it 
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tis observed by Capt. Mallet, in his 
ant ical Sketch of the island, 
that “* near Cape fa Brea (la Braye) a 
little to the south-west, is a gulf or vor- 
tex, which in stormy weather gushes out, 
raising the water five or six feet, and 
covers the surface for a considerable 

with petroleum or tar:” and he 
adds, that * on the east coast in the Bay 
of Mayaro, there is another gulf or vor- 
tex similar to the former, which in the 
months of March and June produces a 
detonation like thunder, having some 
fame with a thick black smoke, which 
vanishes away immediately: iv about twen- 
ty-four hours afterwards is found along 
the shore of the bay a quantity of bitu- 
men or pitch, about three or four inches 
thick, which is employed with success.” 
Captaif Mallet likewise quotes Gumilla, 
as stating, in his Description of Orinoco, 
that, ahout seventy years ago ** a spot of 
land on the western coast of this island, 
near half way between the capital, an In- 
dian village sank suddenly, and was un- 
mediately replaced by a small lake of 
pitch, to the great terror of the inhabi- 
tants.” 

I have no opportunity of ascertaining 
personally whether these statements are 
accurate, though, sufficiently probable 
fron what is known to occur in other 
parts of the world ; but I have heen in- 
formed by several persons that the sea in 
thé neighbourhood of La Braye is occa- 
sionally covered with a fluid bitumen, 
avd ia the south-easteru part of the island 
theré is certainly a similar collection of 
this bitumea, though uf less extent, and 
many small detached spots of it_are to be 
met with in the woods: it is even said 
that an evident line of communication 
may thus be raced between the two great 
receptacies, ‘here is every probability, 
that in all these cases the pitch was ori- 
ginally uid, and has since become in- 
fpisated by exposure to the ait, a$ hap- 


pens tn the Dead Sea and other parts of 


the Fast . 


It is for geologists to explain the origin 
ofthis singular phenomenon, and each 
ect will doubtless give a solution of the 
eifficulty according to its peculiar tenets. 

o frame any very satisfactory hypothe- 
S on the subject, would require a more 
exact investigation of the neighbouring 
Sountry, and particularly to the south- 
ward and eastward, which I had not an 
Opportunity of visiting. And it must be 
remembered that i¢al inguiries are 
net conducted here with that facility 
“hich they are iv some other parts of the 
Mox, Mag,, Die, 1, 1811, 


$) 
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world: the soil is almost universally co- 
vered with the thickest and most luxuri- 
ant vegetation, and the stranger is soon 
exhausted and overcome by the scorch- 
ing rays of @ vertical san, Immediatel¢ 
to the southward, the face of the country, 
as seen from La Braye, is a good deat 
broken and rugged, which Mr, Anderson 
attributes to some convulsion of nature 
from subterranean fives, in which idea 
he is confirmed by having found in the 
neighbouring woods several hot springs. 
He is indeed of opinion that this tract 
has experienced the effects of the vol- 
canic power, which, as he supposes, ele- 
vated the great mountains on the main 
and the northern side of the island.* 
The productien of all bituminous sub- 
stances has certainly with plausibilny 
been attributed to the action of subter- 
ranean fires on beds of coal, being sepa- 
rated in a similar manner as when effect- 
ed by artificial heat, and thos they may 
be traced through the varicus transfor- 
mations of vegetable matter, I was ac- 
cordingly particular in my enquiries with 
regard tothe existence of beds of coal, 
but could not learn that there was avy 
certain trace of that sabstance ia the 
island and, though it mag exist at a great 
depth, I saw no strata that indicate it. 
A friend, indeed, gave me specimens of 
a kind of bituminous shale mixed with 
sand, which he brought from Point Cedar, 
about twenty miles distant, and I find 
Mr. Anderson speaks of the soi! near the 
ope lake Containing burnt cinders; but 

imagine he may have taken for them 
the small fragments of the bitumen: it- 
self. 

All the country which I have visited 
in ‘Trinidad is either decidedly primitive 
or alluvial, The great northern range of 
mountains which runs from cast to west, 
and is connected with tiie islands of Pacia 
on the continent by the Islands at the 
Bocas, consists of gneiss, of mica slate 
Containing great masses of quartz, and in 
many places approucting so much to the 
nature of talc as to render the soil quite 
unctuous by its decomposition, and of 
compact blueish gray limestone, with 
frequent veins of white crystallised car- 
bonate of lime. From the foot of these 
mountains, for many leagues to the south- 
ward, there is little else than a thick fer- 
tile argillaceous soil, without a stone or @ 
single Ths tract of land, which 
is low and perfectly level, is evidently 
formed by the detritus of the mountains, 


ad Vide Phiios. Trans. vol. ixzid. OF nan. 
Register for 1769, 
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and by the copious tribute of the waters 
of the Orinoco, which, being deposited 
by the influence of currents, gradually 
accumulates; and, in a climate where 
vegetation is astonishingly rapid, is 
Bpeedily covered with the. mangrove and 
other woods, It is accordingly observed, 
that the leeward side of the island con- 
stantly encroaches on the gulf, and 
marine shells are frequently found on the 
land at’a considerable distance from.the 
sea. This is the character of Naparima 
and the greater part of the country I saw 
along the coast of La Braye. It is not 
only in forming and extending the coast 
of Trinidad, that the Orinoco exerts its 
powerful agency; co-operating with its 
mighty sister flood, the Amazons, it has 
manifestly formed all that line of coast 
and vast extent of country included he- 
tween the extreme branches of each 
river. To use the language of a writer 
in the Philosophical Transactions of 


afi 








(Dect 
Edinburgh: “* If you ca e 
the map, you will obese ua Chee 
to the bottom of the Gulf of Bark thy 
immense tract of swamp, formed, by the 
sediment of these rivers, and a simi 
tract of shallow muddy coast, which ther 
continued operation will one day elena, 
The sediment of the Amazons js carej 
down thus to leeward (the westward) 
the constant currents which set ; 
from the southward and the coast of Ba 
zil. That of the Oroonoko is detained 
and allowed to settle near its mouths by 
the opposite island of Trinidad, and sti 
more by the miountains on the min, 
which are only separated front thatisland 
by the Bocos del Drago. The const of 
Guiana has remained, ‘as it’ wete, th 
great eddy or resting-place for the wash. 
lugs of great part of South America for 
ages; and its own compatativély small 
streams have but modified here and there 
the grand deposit.” 
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The Use of New Prints, Communications of Articles of Intelligence, $c at 
requested to be sent under Cover to the Care of the Publisher. 
o_o 


+ for Vestibales, Hails, Staircases, Dressing- 
rooms, Boudoirs, Libraries, and Drawing- 
zooms ; with their Doors, Windows, Chimney 
pieces, and: other Fimisbings, to a’ large 
scale; and the several Mouldings and Cor- 
nices at full size, shewing their Constructien 
and relative Propertions. To hich are 
added some Designs for Villas and Porticoes, 
with Rules for drawing the Columns, &c. at 
darge: The whole adapted for the use and 
direction of ewery person engaged in she prac- 
tical part of building, by W. F. Pogock, ar- 
cbitect.— Taylor, London. 


ee: long title page of this volume 
fully explains its design, and in maay 
of the plates Mr Pocock has aciyuitted 
himselt with alality. Ue: has collected 
together a judicious compilation, al- 


‘though too much tinctured with the 


fashion of the day, which makes the wark 
too ephemeral. The desigis in general 
are in a pleasing style, and. explained in 
eo familiar a way as to be accommodated 
t every capacity; and, though. it does 
nat protess: ductes indoctosgue docere, yet 
the jadectt may collect much informa- 
tion, and be prevenred freny falling into 
many errors of taste, | by takimy it as a 
guuie, Lhe-country -buiider, or sure 
veyor, may gather from it the prevailing 
taste of the reformed architecture of the 
Loudon archirects, justly founded on the 


~ prints, consists of a ptr 


fine Greek proportions introduced to 
their knowledge by (the truly named) 
Athenian Swart, and be led to abandon 
“the five orders illustrated,” and the 
ponderous tasteless mouldings of Gibbs, 
Payne, and Batty Langley. ro 

The engravings are neatly executed in 
the line manner, and the text is suffice 
ently ilustrative. 


The Cabinet Picture Gallery. No. %. Orn 
Bond-street. 


This number of Mr, Ormes, “ pu 
Picture Gallery,” cortams an en 
from the celebrated picture of B Bours 
Conversation, in the collection of Tord 
Kinnaird, and a landscape by Gaspat 
Poussin. Both well engraved,,thongh 
a. respectful distance from Mr. Forster'e 
similar publication. ee coon 
Plates of British Feathered. Gaime, engraved * 

Micmcotintoy by, C. Turners from paintings ty 

Barenger, dchermai, London. 


This work consists of fourteen nod 
published “plain and in colours, and ae 
excellent portraits of a most bea 
of the British feathe game. 
plate, whict-are big enough for farniare 
it jast portraits of 


of one sort, and exhib: 

the species. The seri¢s he oui aid 
> ‘- * > ; ‘ -COCh 

pheasants, ‘snipes, w00 * sucks 
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icks, widgeons, black grouse, red 
eae, quails, plovers, teal, bald eoot, 
fib cbick, and moorhen, ‘The pheasants 
are of course the most beautiful, but they 
all appear to possess the identity of indt- 
vidual portrait. The engravings by Tar. 
net are in his usual excellent style, which 
has giver’ hin the title of one of the best 
merzotiuto scrapers of the present day. 


A Bird's-eye View of Covent-Garden Market, 

taken from the Hummums. Engraved by 

. Black, from a Drawing by Pugin and 
olandson.—Ackerman, London. 


This is a faithful representation of one 
ei the most extraordinary scenes in the 
British metropolis, and affords a most 
singular contrast of that beautiful temple- 
like church of St. Paul, Covent-Garden, 
by Inigo Jones, and the wretched hovels 
that form the market houses of this, pro- 
balily, the largest and best supplied mar- 
ket in Europe. We had hoped that e’er 
this a marketeplace more worthy of the 
situation and its noble proprietor (the 
Duke of Bedford) would have been 
erected. We were led into this wish 
from an elegant design which was exhi- 
hited at the Royal Academy about two 
years ago, as **to be executed by Mr. 
Daniel Davis.” ' 
INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE 

ARTS. 

The admirers of Grecian architecture 
will be gratified in hearing that the re. 
niaiaing unpublished drawings, by the 
late Mr, Stuart, will shortly be published 
as a fourth volume of his Antiquities of 
Athens, and will contain the remaining 
sculpture of the temple of Minerva at 
Athens, with sundry fragments found in 
the Greek islands; alsa the entire details 
of the antiquities at Pola, in Istria. 

Mr. Savage, the architect, i8 preparing 
for publication some interesting observa- 
tions on the varieties of architecture used 


in the structure of parish churches at dif 


ferent periods, 

The Dilletanti society, to whieh the 
public are already indebted for some miu- 
iihcent publications on the fine arts, have 


just seut off a mission of literati, archi- 


tects, and draftsmen, with every neces- 
ary assistance, te explore the remaining 
arclutectural and sculptural treasures of 
Asia Minor, The goverament should 
do like this on a larger scale, and 
1 this instance copy the example 
of the modern. Atuila,* the scourge of 


* Attilay king of the Huns, who subdued 








Brest part of the world in the fifth century, 


Wwe 4 - 
ws Sus personal resembiance to Buonaparte, 
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man, in his great work on Fgypt. The 
Kigin. collection alone ara 
them to it; for, in point.of value, a memes 
ber of the eel We who viewed 
them within 9 few months with ibe writes 
of this article, declared there were se- 
veral statues there he would gladly exe 
change fur the Apollo Belvedere; and 
when he heard the sum that, ministers 
had refused giving for them, he declared 
that, as a private individual, he would give 
more, and if he was suffered ty retury to 
Paris he would pay the money before de- 
livery, and make a fortune by disposing 
of his lucky bargain to his master. 

The celebrated Denon, whose relative 
this gentleman was, continually laments 
the not possessing them for the Napoleon 
Museum, which have uot. their equals. 
Might not at a peace, (if that blessed 
eveut should ever arise) a favorable exe 
change for the arts be made, of casts 
from these and the Townly Museum, for 
casts from the Napoleon Museum. 

Oa Monday, Nov.the ith, a general 
meeting of the members of the Royal 
Academy was held, when Mr. Theed 
was elected to supply ove of the six va- 
cancies in the list of associate’; When 
the number of very able paintéts, sculp- 
tors, and architects, of the last exhibi- 
tion is recollected, we can only express 
surprise at the unity of the choice, kt is 
little short of an_ insult to these gentic- 
men by declaring, that only one of them 
was qualified to be raised to that impor. 
tant rank; when perhaps forty. aughe 
be easily enumerated who would do ho- 
nour even to that of academician,—and 
sume of the academicians would duo 
wisely in not courting the comparison. 

It is mentioned as an apology that his 
majesty’s illness prevents his ratifying the 
election of members. So his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regeut may appoint 
such an insignificant being as an am- 
bassador, or a mister of state, but not 
$0 important a trust as a royal acade~ 
mician! 

The subjects. are all delivered for the 
prizes, and shall be noticed in our next, 
the distribution will take place on the 
evening of Tuesday, the 10th day of Dec. 
next. 

Ic is said that Bartolozzi, the engraver, 
is .on his return home to England, 
and it is hoped the last days of ins 
powerful veteran-of the arts may be ren- 
dered happy and comforable. 


that he was a man, if man he could be 
called, of small stature, with a very large 


head. 
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VARIETIES, Lrrerary anv Purrosopurcat, 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
*,° Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received, 


a 


HE event, the most interesting to Li- 

terature, and one whose effect will 
be felt for many years, or even for ages 
to come, is the establishment under 
the express approhation of the Prince 
Recent, of a National Society for pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in the 
principles of the Established Church; of 
which the Arciaisnop of CanTeRBURY 
is to be the President ; the AncuBistiop 
of York, the Bisnops of both Provinces, 
and TEN TEMPORAL Perens, or Privy 
Counsellors, to be the Vice-Presidents ; 
a Comunittee of sixteen of whom (in ‘ad- 
dition to the President and Vice-Presi- 
dents, who are metnters ge officiv) are 
directing the affairs of the Society. “The 
plan was no'sooner anounced; than the 
University of Oxford and Cambridze, 
m full convocation, voted 500ti each 
m its support out of: the University 
chests, aud immensge’'sums’ have been 
subscribed and voted from other quar 
ters, Ta word, thete'is now no doubt 
but henceforward the whole population 
of the empire will be taught’ the first 
elements of learning; and that a great 
moral revolution, and an accelerated 
advance of knowledge, will take place 
among us. The system ‘adopted by the 
hierarchy is that of Dr. Bells but it is 
worthy of observation, ‘that the Prince 
Regent also patronises that-of Mr. Lan- 
caster, in truth, every patriot and phi- 
lanthropist will follow the example of 
his Royal Highness, and support both— 


the object of both, with slight vari-’ 


ation, being the creation of a moral and 
legal accountability in the whole popu- 
lation. In fact, we are deeply indebted 
to the energies of Mr. Lancaster and his 
friends for the existence of this new 
plan, and we’ foresee that each will 
operate as a stimulus to the other, as 
Jong as both are supported, and kept in 
activity. Qu such a subject we speak 
as patriots, and as friends to the im* 
provement of the human race, and not 
&% partiaans or sectaries; and we de- 
cidzon this subjeet on principles which 
we have long aad uniformly supported, 
and toward the genéral récogdition of 
wineh, we have the satisfaction to bee 
liewe we have essential! y contnibated, 
nor oaly ta the Monthly Magazine, but 
in other writings which are befure the 


perc 








The rapid progress, and, consequent 
ly, the great utility of the Brrrrse and 
Forticn Bre ce Socrety, cannot be 
placed in a clearer light than by exhi. 
biting a view of the net annual expen 
diture of that Society. 
1st year, ending March an 

BBOD). BIG s2. Cenc Uics 691 16 3 
2d year, ending March 31 . : 

1006)... cedtasiedsnceta hore ars 
Sd year, ending March ey . 

4802. odaveoéycviedd | eS 
4th year, ending March Shy 

TUOR on scan acd that ee 


5th year, ending March 51, 
peter Seep 14565 19%} 

6th year, ending March 31, ¢. 
{TERRI ARIS Gah 
7th year, ending March 31, 
IBLL os pense reeecees 


The attention so justly excited to. 
wards the interesting and authentic Mes 
moirs of the Jate Mr. Fox, by his pri- 
vate secretary, Mr. Trotter, has: led 
the physicians of that great man to take 
umbrage at. Mr. Trotter's insinuation 
that his death was hastened by digitalis,* 
A controversy has been the consequence, 
and it appears that, if not digitalis, some 
potent medicine was administered, which, 
in Mr.. Trotter's opinion, gave an abrupt 
conclusion t> Mr, Fox’s ‘illaess, Mr, 
Trotter's. feeling was that of ou oo 
fected sensibility for the decease of his 
friend ; and, as he attached no blame 
the physicians, they appear to have gone 
out of their way to gontrathict that hie 
in tfuth Mr. T, did not positively assert. 
—The self-love of Dr. Mozley, onéof 
those physicians, seems to have Sa 
ridiculously piqued | at” Mr, Tro ters 
having forgotten thar, besides five pers 


f 98302 13 7 


-sons remembered, a sixth, this same Dr. 


; ; i i > he 
Mozley was, (as Ae says) present at tne 
death of Mr. Fox. Dr. Morar 
therefure ag veheniently. against. - 
Trotter, as be did'a fey years ag%™ co 


ee 





TT 


* Although Mr. Trotter: rere 
the death of that great man fq a SP 
misapplication of digitalis, oF fox-glovés EN 
use of which has been denied theca it 
physicians ; yet the efticass ergs 
remedy in dropsieal and other casesy ™ i 
fully cvinted in a recent publication . 
laté Dr. Wittiam HAMILTON, © arabe 
Edmund's, and attested by’ Dro Mac 
of Sudbury. - onctioa 
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Jenner and the cow-pox. After all, 
it may be asked by: other’ physiciaiysy- 


aud by the intelligent. public, why, 


dzitalis was not administered, as a. 
possible means. of saving so valuable a 
ie? In the mean time the controversy 
has aflorded evidence of Mr, T.’s accu. 
racy on points of real dnporlance 5 and 
this book continues to be bought up with 
increased avidity, a fourth edition being 
Lkely t) follow three large editions which 
have been sold in the space of two 
montis. 

The expected publication of ‘the 
Aphorisms of Shakespeare, seleoted by 
Mr, Lorrt, is hkely to make its ap- 
pearance this winter. Its delay has been 
principally occasioned by the numerous 
beauties of our immortal bard, under the 
above description, which have far ex- 
ceeded the first ideas even of the learned 
editor. 

It has been publicly announced in the 
St. Vincent’s Gazette, that Dr. ANDER- 
sex has succeeded this year in preserve 
ing a quantity of clove-seed, fit for the 
propagation of that valuable spice, and 
that persons inclined to cultivate it in 
that Island might be furnished with some. 

The Rev. Mr. Joyce, author of Sci- 
entific Dialogues, &c. is preparing a 
collection of opinions on the ‘subject of 
Comets, which will make its appearance 
ju the course of the ensuing month. 

_ The original Vaccine Pock Institution, 
in Broad-street, Golden-square, under 
‘Le professional auspices of Dr. Pearson, 
has just published a Paper, to be had at 
the Institution, containing the results of 
their practice. This publication is de- 
sired to be considered as mere evidence, 
without any regard to the opinions or 
private interests of others, The failures, 
as well as the advantages, are unreserv- 


_ edly stated; and it appears that 50 cases 


of Seat after vaccination at the In- 
stitution have occurred in 5000 patients, 
yet the advantages of the new inocula- 
tion are very ‘decisive over variolation, 
and directions are added how to obtain 
the desired security. ° 

Dr. Crotcn has just finished his ora- 
tone of Palestine, and means to perform 
itn the course of the'season, © 

"wo German missionaries ‘are going 
out to Sierra Leone, under the patronaye 
of the Bible Society, in a ship now lying 
at ibe Mother Bank. They are men of 
acquirements superiar to those of many 
#! uvir brethren, having passed hve 


j 
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junction with Dr. Rowley s:<gninss, Ry be enh ELLY the suidies suitable. to their 


mission, Besides a competent know. 
ledge'of Greek, ‘the # tre vased in Ara- 
bicy; and hawe Jearned what can! be ‘ar. 


Aained by study of the languages current 


amongt the, Western tribes am Africa) 
_ Boyoect and Co, mtend publishiug, 
eariy inthe emery the desidera- 
tum. so long wanted by the collectors af 
topographical works, wiz. a contmuation 
af those magnificent, productions .“*.Le 
Voyage pittoresque, de. la Greece, de ia 
Suisse; &c. consisting Of a select collec. 
tion of romantic and admired views and 
scenery of Norway ; together with views 
of the principal sea-port tawns from the 
Naze, (by the route of: Christiania to 
the magnificent pass of the Swinesand ;) 
including nearly the whole of the West. 
ern and Southern parts of the country, 
fram drawings made on the spot by 
Jonn WiiLtram Epr. This superb wer 
will comprise 80 views, size 12 by 7} 
inches, accompanied with the descriptive 
remarks and observations, made by the 
artist in his tour, ‘The work will be 
completed in 8 parts, each contammg 
10 subjects. Price 8 guineas. 

The same publishers liave in the press, 
and mean to publish about the same 
time, Part I, of a magmbcent Biogra- 
phical Work, intended as a compamion 
to that very scarce and valuable collec 
tion of British Portraits, the illustrions 
Heads, by Houbraken, with Dr. Bireh’s 
Lives, consisting of 40 fine portraits of 
eminent and distinguished personages m 
the reigus of James I., Charles 1., Charles 
II., and James IT., engraved principally 
in mezzotinto, by that well-known and 
admired artist John Smith, from paint- 
ings of the: first masters ; with an origi. 
nal biographical memoir of each per- 
son, by John Warkins, LL.D. It is to 
be elegantly printed by Bulmer and Co 
on a fine paper, hat- pressed, and adapted 
in size, and every other particular, to 
range with the valuable publication of 
Houbraken, above-mentioned. 

Another journey is about to be undere 
taken across the continent of America 
to the Pacific Ocean, by the Missourie, 
Roche Jaune, and Columbia Rivers, un» 
der the conduct of a Mr. Huns, ae 
companied by two English naturalists, 
Messrs. T. Nutate and J. Jacksox, 
from whom the puble may expect some 
valuable additions-to najural screuce. 

_ A correet and elegant edition in French 
of Mapame De Stan.’s work “ De la Lite 
terasure Aucienne et Mode: ne,” a work 

whica 
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which has been suppressed on the Cons 
tinent, ‘will be published in a few days, 
with Memoirs uf the Author’s Life. 

Miss Joanna Battie has nearly 
ready for publication the third volume of 
her esies of Viave'on the Passions. 

Memoirs of the Life of Prince Potem- 
kin, Field Marshal in the Service of 
Russia during the Reign of the Empress 
Catharine, are in the press, 

‘New editions will shortly be published 
of Mapame pe Gen rs’s Historical Ro- 
mance “ Madame de Maiatenon, pour 
servir de suite a l'histoire de la Duchesse 
de la Valliere;” and ‘also of her “ Al- 
phonsine ou la Tendresse Maternelle.” 

The Rev. Mr. Dispin has completed 
the second volume of his Typographical 
Anuquities of Great Britain, which is 
expected to be published in January 
1812. [It contains 78 wood-cuts, some 
of them of a very spirited and uncom. 
mon nature; also four copper-plate en- 
gravings of types ; and of three portraits, 
viz. John Moore, Bishop of Ely, A.D. 
1707 ; Thomas Martin, of Palgrane, Suf- 
folk; and Dr. Askew, M.D. of which 
Jatter no print was ever published. The 
present is taken from the original paint- 
img’ in Emaneel College, Cambridge. 
The volume contains 640 pages, rather 
closely and elegantly printed by Bulmer 
and Co, and hot-pressed. The dopies 
ON LARGE PAPER are all bespoke, 

Dr. Crotcn’s new work, entitled Ele- 
ments of Musical Composition; or, Rules 
for writing and playing Thorough Bass; 
will appear in the course of this month. 

Mrs. Orre has made considerable pro- 
gress in 2 new novel, to be entitled Teme 
per, or Domestic Scenes. 

A third volume of Bisnor Horstey’s 
Sermons is in the press, 

The second volume of the Medico- 

Chirurgical Transactions will be pub- 
lished this month. ' 
_ Memwirs of the Kings of Spain of 
the House of Bourbon, from the Acces- 
sion of Philip the Fifth to the Death of 
Charles the Third, 1700—1788; with an 
Introduction relative to the Government 
and State of Spain; drawn from origi- 
nal documents and secret papers, many 
of which have never before been pub- 
lished; By Wittias Coxe, M.A.F.R.S. 
and F.A.S.; will appear early in the en- 
suing year. 

Mr. '‘l. Suetprarr has, we are in. 
formed, made an hyportant discovery in 
mechanics, «hich it ts hoped will. prove 
highly hene ficial, by improving the effect 
o! every machine into which it can be 


(Der, 1, 
oe 
introduced. By the new applicat r 
a principle which was well known to thy 
ancient mechanics, (though so eo 
ly lost to the moderns that some hae 
been willing: to deny its existen \he 
is enabled to produce either simple y 
compound machwmery, which has eithe: 
more power, more velucity, or boi 
united, as the subject may require, whieh 
is comprised in less space, and.is set, 
motion witli less moving power, whether 
of animals, wind, water, or steam, thag 
the machinery in common use, Th 
simplicity of the parts, and. pumerouy 
combinations .of which they. are suscep 
tible, render it probable that these ps 
ciples may be applied to many of the 
engines that are now used for numerous 
purposes, the inventor has applied it to 
the following: ‘ 
1st. A capstan for naval and other per. 
poses, which is allowed by many officers is 
the navy, and captains in the metcharits*tr 
vice, who have seen it, to have none of the 
inconveniences of the capstans that arénow 
in use; to have greater powers, and, there. 
fore, to perform its work with fewer hands 
and in less time than any other capstan, . 

Ydly. A windlass, which possesses all the 
powers of the best windlasses I presept Use, 
with powers peculiar to itself, which renver 
jt equal to the capstan in effect, without e- 
cupying more room than the common wind- 
1:85. “ 

Sdly. A simple but powerful movement, 
applicable to work the chain or common 
pump on ship-board, and in othet situations, 
so as to deliver more water in Jess:time, ‘and 
with less moving power than can be done in 
the usual-way.  * ens 

-4thly. A portable crane, of ——. | 
sions, but much greater’ power, than 
which is in general use.. Of the supenonty 
of this invention in. compound. waits 
the following example may be produceds 

-cutter,, with which 
gentleman has a chaff-cutter, sul soe 
one horse works two cutters 3 the horse 4 
a cog-wheel of 121. peeth, 5, this gives Mote i 
to a smaller. one of YO teeth; the axis d 
this wheel turns a larger, over which 4 boa 
passes into the loft above, and Lip ie 
to the axis which turns*tHe flies tt 
the cutters in motion. The pre ee 
of scientific and practical men = i 
the diminution of power occasioned bY sate 
tion in machines 5 but, without entering 


that question, it may be suflicient to obser", 


. ‘ction of 
that there is in: this machine the rer 
three axes upon their ceases, and 

teeth upon each other.- . | ’ 
—In the design substituted..by Bag 
there. are but two wheels eat ine 
flies, consequently there are 2” 
axes: the two wheels contalll che 
teeth; of course, whatever i siete 
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absolute effect of friction in abating the 


fect of frictiow in Mey $45 machine can 
onty be, wher Compared to the effect of 
fiction in the’ former, a$ two ‘to three, 
and twenty-nine’ to ‘ene hundred and 
forty-one. A boy, when set to work 
this machine, will do as much work as 
a forse willawith the former.. Mr, Shel- 
drake has printed and privately circu- 
lated a’ demonstration of his theory, 
which those Scicutific mew who have 
seen it acknowledge to be just; he: has 
yrocured patents for his discovery in 
Fnland, Scotland, and Tre!and, and is 
preparing to make it public with as much 
expedition as the subject will allow. 

Mr. Uaworrtn, of Little Chelsea, has 

it in contemplation (provided a sufficient 
number of subscribers can. be obtained) 
toy publish in an octavo volume, a de- 
scription of the succutent plants that areat 
present, or have recently been, cultivated 
inthe gardens in the neighbourhood of 
London, comprising upwards of seven 
hundred species, néarly the whole of 
which are at present in his possession. 
_ Mr, C. Braptey, of Wellingford, has 
1a the press an edition of Phadrus, with 
Roglish notes, for the use of schools, 
The objectionable fables are omitted. 

A sixth edition is announced of Essays 
on Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters, 
by Wittram Rtcuarpsoy, Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
_ The ingenious author of the Capital 
i$ preparing for publication a Political 
Epistle addressed to Sir Francis Burdett, 
bart. consisting of about 2000 lines. 

Shortly will be published, i a neat 
1 ket volume, a new work, by Mr. T, 

‘Itson, of Bedford-row, entitled. the 
Ball Room, intended for learners, and 
usctul to teachers of dancing, and coune 
try-dance musicians, 

Dr. Wetts, in a paper on. Vision, 
lately read before the -Royal Society, 
maiatains that the focal distance of-the 
eye ‘depeuds chiefly on the power of 
Contractab.lity in the muscles, and thas 
the latter ig mnch greater in youth than 
persons of more advanced years. In 
youth, the eye is capable of accommo- 
dating itself tn. the lizht, and the distance 
oF external objects but in old age, this 
Contractile power of muscle ceases, and 
the fncal distatiee -of the eye becomes 
shorter and more fixed’ to a determinate 
put. The bella-donna plant, applied to 
the eyes, increases the action. of the 
Ssu.ar muscles in ‘the young, but notin 


wer of machinéry 10 géneral, the ef-- 
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the old subjects. Henee, the Doctor 
infers that, shore sight: is less awing te 


- the prominence of figure ef the pupil 
than to the power of flex ni the 


ibility in. ¢ 
muscles which direct it, ’ r. 
_ Messrs. Lonoman and Co, will pubs 
lish, in the course of the season, the 
Speeches of the Right Hon. Chartes 
Se Fox, b- Right Hon. Witlians 

indham, and the Riyht Hon. He 
Grattan, , wir 

Mr. Graves, of Walworth, has just 
completed the first volume of a work 
entitled * British Ornithology,” contains 
ing forty-eight coloured figures of Bri- 
tish Birds, with descriptions, Many of 
the plates were executed for the author’s 
deceased relative, Mr. William Curtis, 
author of the Flora Londinensis, Bota. 
nical Magazine, &c. &c. who had in 
contemplation to publish a similar work, 
and of which these formed a part. The 
remainder of the werk will continue te 
be published monthly till it is completed, 

Mr. Davis and Mr. J. S, Dickson 
purpose to re-publish the Mathematical 
parts of the Gentleman’s Diary, from its 
commencement in 1741 to the present 
time, consisting of the original questions 
and the original solutians. 

The late Mr, Smraton’s Reports, Es. 
timates, and Treatises, Canals, and Na- 
vigable Rivers, Harbours, &c. with other 
miscellaneous papers, printed chiefly 
from his manuscripts, in three quarto 
volumes, are nearly ready for publication, 

Mr. Witsox, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, has a volume of Poems in the 
press. -The principal poem is entitled 
the Isle of Palms ; others are descriptive 
of the scenery among the lakes. 

The Rev. T. Castiey, rector of 
Cavendish, Suffolk, has in the press, in 
one volume octavo, Essays and Disser- 
tations on. Subjects in Philology, History, 
Politics, and Common Life. ; 

Mr. Ticken announces the outlines 


~of a History of the Revolutions of Eu- 


rope. 

Mr. Cuartes Pore, of the Custome 
house, Bristol, bas in the press a Prag 
tical Abridgment, of the Laws of the 
Customs, relating to the Import, Exe 

, and Coasting Trade, of Great Bri- 
tain and her Dependencies; together 
with a Stacemenr of she Potucs, pave 
backs, and Bounties, to be patd and al- 
lowed thereon. ’ 

Me, Wesr-will publish early in the 
season the Loya.ss, @ Tale of other 
Times. ps! 9 
FRANCE, 
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FRANCE, 


A very splendid monument of Parisian 
typography has been recently conse- 
erated to “ Napoleon the Great.” It is 
an edition of Homer, in three volumes 

reat folio, each consisting of three han- 
Sred and seventy pages, with the text 
only, from the most magnificent press 
in the universe, that of Bodoni of Parma. 
The artist eniployed six years in his pre- 
parations, and the printing occupied 
eighteen months, One hundred and 
forty copies only were struck off. That 


presentert to hrs Imperial Majesty was’ 


upon vellum, of a size and brilliancy al- 
together unparalleled, The edition is 
said, moreover, to possess great intrinsic 
excellence, having been diligently super- 
intended by the most accomplished hel- 
Jenists in Italy, and corrected by a com- 
parison of all the most approved read- 
angs of the text. 

Moe. pe Start is now at Blois, su- 
perintending the publication of her new 
work on Germany, which is to have the 
same character as that which she wrote 
upon Italy, -under the title of Corinne. 

Among the works which have lately 
issued from the Parisian press, and which 
have been most successful with the 
French public, are the following : 

A History of the Revolutions of Per- 
sia during the Eighteenth Century; by 
Crares Picauct. 

A Commercial and Political Journey 
through Parts of the East Indies, the 
Philippine Isles, and China, performed 
during the Years 1803, 4, 5, 6, and 7; 
by Fenix pe Sante-Crurx. This work 
is stated to contain ‘* important details 
concerning the commerce of those coun- 
tries, and a view of the means to be 
employed in order tu rescue them from 
the English yoke.” 

A History of Western Italy; by Pro- 
fessor DENINa. 

The second volume of the magnificent 
work of M, pe Cuoiseut Govrrier on 
Greece. : 

A Treatise on the various Systems 
of Political Economy; by CHarces 
Ganitn. 

Fables in Verse; by Grxcovenr, a 
distinguished member of the Institute. 

A Translation of Livy; by Durgau 
be ta Matte, 

The Travels of Kang-Hi, or New Chi- 
nese Letters; by Mr. pr Levrs. 

A Plan tor the Amalgamation of all 
Religious Societies ; by J. Descores. 


A new Novel of GorTuE, entitled 
* Blective Affinities,” 




















A History of France dari 
teenth Century; by C. Lacedene 


A volume entitled “ Mde, Manis, 
non, delineated by herself.” " 


A History of the first 
by Cravrer. Ages of Gre 


A work entitled “ An Historical 
upon the Causes which p +: 
Fall of the three first Dynasties 
France, by A. DampMarrin,” has bie 
recently published in Paris, and received 
with great favour. Ina critique of thy 
historical essay contained in the Me. 
cure, and written by M, Boufilers, 4 
well-known member of the Institute, s 
remark the following striking passage: 
‘The object of our author is to prom, 
by the chain of events, which, evens 
far back as fourteen centuries ago, may 
be said to have brought about’ the pre 
sent state of things among’ us, in curs. 
quence of the alternation of strength and 
weakness which France experienced tv. 
der her monarchies ; his object, we say, 
is to prove, that a sovereign of France 
should never forget, that he is the chiel 
of a nation essentially warlike ; that, if 
he be not a‘ warrior, he becomes a 
alien among his own subjects; that, if 
he persists in governing them, his autho 
rity must be every day more aud more 
weakened ; that, in fine, to use the har 
guage of this author, a king of France 
resigns his sceptre, on the day that he 
lays aside his sword. This maxiin a 
quires additional strength every hou. 
If it had been well understood: ad 
strictly adhered to, it would have. been 
at all times, what it should always be, 
the palladium of the monarchy, Ii is 
desirabie, that every individual should 
be fully persuaded, that the sword of 
the monarch is the tutelary.instrumest 
of the national tranquillity, and the mos 
efficacious preservative against interna! 
commotion,—that it is the true agent 
pacification, &c. Every page of history 
sanctions this doctrine. 

. The postion of freedom left to the 
Clergy of France, aud the light in whit 
they are viewed by the Government, may 
be illustrated by the following prev 
sions, translated from the new 
Code of the Empire: 

** Any pat ea of worship who, im the 
exercise of bis ministry, or in any ?® 
assembly, shail pronounce a discourse cone 
taining a criticism or censure 09 im 
vernment, or on any law or imperia: ap | 
or any other act of publie authonty, * x 
suffer imprisonment for a space of ced 
less thaa three months, and not ¢x* ‘ 
two years. «ff 
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« [f rhe discourse should contain a direct 
p-ovocation to a disobedience of the laws, or 
ober acts of public authority, or tend to arm 
ove part of che community against the other, 
the ministet of woyship pronouncing it, shal! 
be punished by an imprisonment of from two 
to five years, even should the provocation 
prove nugatory ; bat shoald it be followed 
by any eifect, then the punishment shall 
be bunishment if that effsce oe but a simple 
act g! disobedience 3 but if it amount to sedi- 
tion, the minister shall undergo the penal- 
ties provided for sedition. 

«“ Any minister of worship who, in any 

storal instructions couched under any form 
whatever, Shall take upon himself (se sera 
ingéré) to-criticise or censure either the Go- 
Yernment or any act of public authority, 
shall undergo the. penalty of banishment, 
and a still heavier infli¢tion if his writings 
be of a seditious tendency. . 

« Any minister of worship who shall bold 
a correspondence with a foreign court’ or 
power, upon afy religious matters or ques- 
tions, without having first apprised thereof 
the minister of the Emperor charged with the 
superintendence of th® public worship, and 
without having first obtained his sanction, 
shall, for this act alone, be punished by a 
fine, and by an imprisonment of not more 
than two years and not less than two 
months. 

“Ir the above-mentioned correspondence 
be accompanied or fullowed, by any other 
act, contrary to the formal dispositions of a 
law, or a decree of the Emperor, the cu!- 
prit shall undergo the penalty of banish- 
meat, &c.” 

GERMANY. 

It is to be collected from the last 
catalogoe of the fair of Leipsic, that 
there are now in Germany, ten thousand 
{wo hundred and forty-three authors, 
full of health and spirit, each of whorn 
publishes at least once a year. Ina re- 
Ee made net long since to the French 
ustitute, On the subject of German au- 


tlorship, it is stated, that, in the depart- - 


meat of arcient literature atone, more 
than five hundved works have been pub- 


shed within the last three years ! 


The most remarkable avd interesting 
of the late publicatrons of the North of 
Europe, is a work entitled “ Nestor, or 
Russian Annais in the original Sclavo. 
han, Compared, translated, and interes 
preted, Ly Louis Scat@rzer, Professor 
ot Iistery and Politics, in the Univer- 
oY ot Guvlenburgh.”—I[n 1765, Mr. de 
Scheizer, then a resident academician of 
- Petersburgh, was charged by virtue 
2’ & particuler ukase from the Empress 
Catharine, to investigate all the most 
authentic and ancient documents, in re- 

Soy. Mas., Dec, 1, 13}1. 
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lation to the Russian Hisfory, and to 
digest aud acrange the annals of the 
empire from the earliest periods, The 
work which thé learned professor has 
now began to publish, is the fraie 
of the labours of nearly a whole fife 
consecrated to the study of Instore in 
general, and of cus particular subject. 
It is dedicated to the Emperor Alexan- 
der, and will consist of twelve volumes, 
The tollowing notice is taken of it by the 
most celebrated of. thé Parisian amateurs 
of German literature: “ We have in 
this work not. ouly a full elucidation of 
the old. chronicle of the Monk Nestor, 
who may be called the, Muscovite Gre- 
ry of Taurs, and who has vnfolded 
the origin and the increase of the most 
considerable empire that exists, but alsg 
a history of the relations of the Sclavo- 
gian, people with all their neighbours, 
with the Byzantine empire, and with 
Western Europe, . In, the cyitical anno- 
tations which Mr. de Schietzer has an- 
nexed tohis version of the Russian an- 
nalist, and in whjch he displays a wone 
derful store of erudition, as. well as an 
extraordinary vigour and subtilty of mind, 
he has sified, campared, and elucidated, 
the various relations of the history of the 
ancient Muscovites, with that of their 
cotemporaries, and has. thus pendered 
his work a solid foundation for the gene- 
ral history of the modern nations of a 
part of Asia “and Europe. | The. first 
volume is but * An Jatrodaction to the 
Ancient. Listory of Russia,” in’ which, 
however, the author has given the most 
profound and Juminous views of the cha. 
racter of historical criticism in general,” 
Korzenur has recently published ag 
Riga, a work in four volumes octavo, 
entitled ** The Ancient Listory of Prus. 
sia,” which embraces that of the Teurn- 
nic order. This production has excited 
a very lively interest in Germany, both 
on account of the anerit of the execution, 
and the uature of the materials. The 
writer, by a combination of lucky cr- 
cumstances, obtained access to the se- 
cret archives of Koenigsberg, wheuce he 
drew a body of authenue documents of 
a curious character, 9nd of great iimport- 
ance, in relation to the early history of 
the north of Europé, and to the career 
of the Teutonic knights. A French 
transistion of Ketzebue’s history has 
been undertaken in Paris, but he appears 
to have given great offence tw the Frenci. 
critics, by his declamations agaist O- 
ressiop, and his philosophical opinians. 
pressiop, Ay: } REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A Grand Conc->te for the Piano-ferte, Accom- 
feniments for a full Orchestra. Composed 
and dedicated to the Marchioness of Douglas 
and Clydesdale, by ¥. B. Cramer, esg. 10s. 6d. 

VF ESHIS concerto, though professedly 

composed for the pianu-forte, as 
newly constructed by Clementi and Co. 

(that is, with additional keys to the 

ascent of I. in altissimo) is also arranged 

for the common additionals up to C. 

only. 

We find in this piece much variety and 
grandeur of idea, a rich diversity of con- 
ception, and a peculiar happiness of 
connection; mark the several moves 
ments, and at once displ iy the genius of 
the compeuser, and powers of the inustru- 
ment for which he writes. ‘The con- 
struction of the accompaniments evinces 
mn itimate acquanitance with the best 
employment of an ochestra; and the 
Whole exhibits Mr. Cramer's professional 
abilities in as forcible a light as any come 
position which be has gvcr produced, 
Clementi and Company's Collection of Rondos and 

airs, with Variations 3 and Muaitary Pieces, 

Jor the Piang-forte, dy the most esteemed Com- 

peers. OS, 

This is a useful and pleasing work, 
Many compositions of supetior merit 
give valuc to the pages, and practitioners 
vt real taste wall not fail to acknowledge 
the judgment with which they are se- 
lected, : 

“6 The Maid of Ware,” a Ballad, written and 
composed by Fobn Parry. 1s. 6d. 

With the simple ease and natural flow 
of ths melody, we are much pleased. 
“Tle Maid of Ware,” the title-page 
thforms us, has been sung by Mr, I. 
Suith, of the Lyceum Theatre; but 
modestly leaves us to guess how it was 
received. We, however, give it credit 
tur auample share of approbation. 

J. D. Loder*s Geneval and Comprebensive In- 
sivucticn Book fir the Vielin. Dedicated to 

10s. Od. 

The author of this work takes up the 
first rudiments of the musical science, 
and proceeds tia regular and progres- 
sive order till he has brought his pupil 
to that knowledge of the theory, and 
that adroitness In practice, which en- 
able lim to depend tor perfecuon on his 
own talents and observation, 

Mr. Loder, having witnessed the ad- 
vantages which professors of the piano- 
torte have derived from the introductory 


Sig. Spagnelett:. 





eee Jousse, and other respectati, 
idactic publications, felt the gi 
practitioners on the violin must find ing 
work similar to that which he ‘has her 
produced, The exercises are judicious 
chosen, and the rules for their just-an4 
expressive execution are creditable tp 
this master’s proficiency in the instr, 
ment for which he writes, and give con. 
siderable value to his work. 


Duett, or a Javourite Russian Air, for trv per. 
formers om the Piano-forte, as constructed by 
Clementi and Co. w.th additional Keys up to F, 
and also arranged for the Piano-forte up te, 

by F. Field, esq. 48. 

Mr. Field, in the present duétt, has 
tuned this Russian Air to adiirable ac 
connt. Much ingenuity is exhibited in 
the combination of the parts, and the 
general effect bespeaks the quaities oi 
the real master. 


Etude pour le Piano-forte. Contenant %) Ex. 
ercises de differents Geures, partagé en dex 
Livraisons, par DS. Stebelt, esq. Op. 
153. 

We find in these “ fifty exercises” 
much to praise, much that surprises os, 
and some few things from which we must 
withhold that warmth of comntendation 
we are accustomed to bestow on the pro- 
ductions of this distinguished musics! 
authur. That Mr, Steibelt is blest with 
genius, almost every thing that comes 
from his pen bears sufficient evidence; 
bat this genius is not always under the 
regimen of his judgment, and he be 
comes subject to the wildest eccet- 
tricity, " 

Many of the pages before us glow wi 
all the floridity of a pregnant and wr 
cious fancy, while others surprise us with 
their oddness and novelty; and others 
avain are more characterised by theif 
extravagance, than any ef those more 
admirable and stealing features of @- 
cellence, generally so prominent im Me. 
Dussck’s compositions. . 


nr amsky’s favourite Grand Overture, arranged 
a 7 jer for Two he omen As 

Piano-forte, and dedicated to Miss 

A. Holden, by H. Seine. 4% " 

Mr. Seine, in his arrangement of 
overture, has included the popular rs 
“ Zieber Augustine,” and “ Life — 
Cherish,” and so incorporated them i 
the main subject of his duett, as t0 a 
furnished a useful and entertaumng = 4 
ercise. The combination of the sc 
is, in general, ingeiflous and scien a 
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ani reflects much credit on the talents 
and judgment of the author. 


Pans des Vacbess (The Land of My Birtb,”’ 
a favourite Trio for Two Tredles, or Tenorsy 
and « Bass, with an Accompaniment for the 
Piano forte and Flute, or Tw> Performers 
en One Piano-ferte, by Thomas Walker. 33. 


This composition, the words of which 
are written by Mr, James Montgomery, 
> calculated to give us a very favourable 
impression of Mr. Walker's abilities, as 
a vocal composer, ‘The passages are 
well conceived, and run into each other 
with much natural ease and consistency 
of efect. Mr. Walker has long been in 
the habit of occasionally delighting the 
lovers of classical composition with his 
excellent couater-tenor voice, and cliaste 
style of performance; and we are pleased 
to observe this new and successful ex- 
torsion of his musical powers, 


Toree Grand Sonatos for the Piauo-fortey com- 
posed and dedicated to Miss Logier, in Dub. 
lin, by Foseth Woelf, esq. 105. 6d. 

Mr. Woelfl, whose piano-forte com- 
positions always convey to our feelings 
the masterly style and powerful effect of 
his own exegution in performance, has 
given in the work before us, another 
proof of the strength and richness of his 
magination. Maay of the passages in 
these excelient picces are teuly original, 
and others, which we must in candour 
say we have often met with elsewhere, he 
has 60 happily introduced as to fairly make 
his own. In aword, the higher order 
ot pracutioners will do’ well by giwng 
their attention to this 55th opera of the 
frst piano-forte performer in England, 
both for the improvement of their finger 
and cultivation of their ear. 

“Come, Gentle sLyre,’’ composed (ewith an Ac 


compauiment for tke Harp or Piane-forte,) 


by Ars. Page. ~ 1s. 6d: 

itis no mighty compliment to our- 
scives to say, that we have peculiar pleas 
sure i embracing the opportuamies 
offered us of speaking favourably of 
female efforts: that pleasure is amply 
siorded us im the present instance. 
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Mrs. Page has produced a vnea! compo- 
sition that we cannot but admire for its 
sunplicity and sweetness, and that will, 
we feel the pleasing assurance, be ho- 
noured by the public approbation. 


Dwuett for the Harp asd Piano-forte, composed 5 
F. J Nadermaa, Op. 25. 4 ’ > . 


This duett comprises three movements: 
the first of which is in common tine of 
four crotchets, allegro; the second in 
compound common tine of six quavers, 
andanie; and the third in triple tine of 
three crotchets, in polecca eleganté. The 
whole of the composiuon 13 tinged with 
the'rays of real talent, and the svaster is 
unequivocally displayed both im the 
conception and arrangement of the pase 
sages. 

“4 Complete Guide to the Art of Playing the 

German Fiute, by Jobn Beole. 8s. 

Mr. Beale, in this elaborare and we'le 
digested didactic pubicauon, © has 
amassed with industry, and arranged 
with judgment, a great variety of useful 
matter, both as illustrative of principle 
aud as giving practice Ks proper direc- 
tion. 

We certainly cannot dissent from this 
ingenious master’s awn assertion, that 
the gamuts he has furnished “contain the 
best methods of fingering,” nor can we 
withhold our approbation of his forty- 
two examples exemplifying the different 
modes: of tonguing. The lessons, airs, 
and duetts, are progressively arranged, 
and the cadenzas and tables of transpo. 
sition will’ be found highly useful tu every 
tyra on the German flure, In a word, 
Mr. Beale’s precision in giving the best 
position of the instrument he teaches, 
describing the places aud motions of the 
fingers, laying down the true rules for 
commanding a pure ond firm tone, and 


producing those effects which ali practi- 


tioners find it so much easier to admire 
than to imitate, bespeak his qualifications 
for the task he has imposed upon hun 
self, and evince his thorongh acquainu. 
tance with che sulyect of Ins treatise. 
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AlenasericaL List of Banknurrcies and Divipenps, announced between lie 
1544 of Uctaber and the 13th of November, extracted from the London Goceltes. 
N. Bln. Bankruptcies im and near London, the Attornics are to be wuderstoed to reside in London 
aud in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except stherwise expr esied. 
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(Tee Solicitors’ Names ave betrocen Parensheses.) 
BANERUPTCIES, (This Mooth 172.) 


ACTON J.C. Kingfand. vidiua'tier. (Walker 
AY Aicn W, Worcefter. ghive manufsfturer. ~[ Berke 
“iS 5. Badge Waters tpouc, watch .aje maker. 


» Oe" Bau 


Antic J. Mathb's Conduit freet, linen G@raper. (Noy 
an@ Ca. ’ 4 

AvcusitC. Portfea, watch metre = =( Howard 

Ayictt? W. Bread rect, «phe free. “) Marrifoa 

Bai'cy ). "tackfruare read, tap". Eee 

Bult j. Newcatic under-Lyme, rages. {Halchall 
ana Co. >to 

Baris W. Leiccher, miler. (Barrye 

© Barnet: 
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Baronets M. New round, St. George's, watch maker. 
(Goode 

Barley W. Skinner freer. broker. (Juekes 

Berry C. Norwich, bookfelley. (Simpfon and Co. 

Beland © J. Rood lane, merchant.  (Sherw aor 

Beeton K. and M. Griggs, Margaret @reet, milliners. 

Highmuvoor and Co. 

Berry W. Exeter. tanner. (Jennings and Co. 

Bei) J. Limen afe, boat bullder. (Lang 


Bevin W. Commercial road, plumber. (Fitzgerald 

Bentz C, F. Kington upon Hel, taylor. (Egerton 

Bidgood J. and Co. Swallow freet, cork cutters. 
(Haynes 

Birch W. and Co. Flee’ freet, psper Rainers. (North 

Blyth J. Chelmsford, sherchant. (Cog! nd 

Biythe J. Br @ol, merchant. (Strickland . 

Boiilonase J, Charing Crofs, jeweller, (Kibdblewhite 


a: d Co, 
Boze J. G. Liverpool, merchant. 
Hrownridge S. Leeds. merchant. 
es. fi. Camberwell. mariner. 
randliet C. Lime @reet, merchaot. 


Biomley W. Royal Exchange, merchant. (Hogvard 
and Cas 3 

Brown }. Salford, Laneaffer, cottun manufacturers 
(Edre 

Bruifington S, Buyfllem, Stafford, glazier. (Griffin, 
Haricy 

Bushy )- Henrietta treet, coal merchant. (Rugby 


y W. and Co. Fenchurch treet, infurance broker$e 

(Heardon and Cy. 

Codcer J. Rupert teeet. Whitechapel, covper. 

@ay J. Se. 
(Davidton 

Clarke W. Putney, flock brokers (Oakley 

Cloveh J. H. Liverpod merchant.  (Staniftreet and Co. 

Cockburn b ae Cheite.ham, upholfterer. (Smith, Ride 
Germmitiatter 


Cullics J. Brunfwick Houfe, Lewifham road, fchool maf- 
ter. (Noy ane Co. 


(Rivers 
Bifopwearmouth, Durham, coal fttefe 


Couroa W. Liverpool, liquor merchant. (Windle _ 

Co J. Sheffield, jinen draper. (Birks, Hermming- 
held 

Cotton T. Rithopfgate treet, infurence broker. (Wilde 
and Co. 

Crmich F. W. Somer’s Town. mufic dealer, Coleman 

PD Atevilar J, Liverpool, merchant. (Daltern and Co. — 

Pawtun W. Berwikk upon Tweed, draper. (Beil 
and Co, 


Dechavips W. W. Lawrence Pountney lane, merchant. 
{Harvey and Co. 

Dobton°€. Huntington, miller. (Maull and Co, 

Dupont F. J. Warford, drtaper. (Liewellin 

kEcwaids D. Hambrouk G!iouceterthire, miller. 
end Co. Hercefordihire 

Elliot D. Cheddingtony Buckinghamibire, 
(Eyles 

Fvans P. W. Melineli, Carnarvon, draper. 

Ficia R. Vaicing, Kent. dealer. (Newcombe 

Ficids T. Hackney, flock broker, (Shea nan 

Fotter J, Fotter lane, fiwertmi h, (Watkins 

Porftcr J. Wigan, Cancater, grocer. (Gofkell 

Foulkes R. Wiuimot dre t. linen draper. Dines 

Fat! e ley T. and Co, Gojport, Spifs Chandley. (Cruicke 
hank 

France W. and Co. Bigh Greet, tallow chandlers. (An 
nefley and Cos . 

Franck J. Poland Rreet, taylor. “{ Purner 

Fryer C. Litte Chel‘ea. builter. (Willoughby 

Ftreveber® M. For imouth, thip agent Ifaacs 


Furlonge M. Licyd’s Coftec Houle, mercheot. (Pafte 
nere 


Ganton J. Earl treet, vidtualler. 
Geidrach E. Canterbury. chemi. 


(Harvey 
butcher, 


(Shepherd 


( Rernert 
(Plummer 


Good'cilow HM. Anthony Oreee, fenton and Co. 

Gould J. Plymovth builder. (Pridham 

Gould J. Brixton Caufeway, Lambeth, flone mafon. 
Iry 


Graham C. Oxturd. ionhalder. = (Wath 

Greenwood ©. and G. Bradley Milis, Lancafter, ertton 
ipinners (tilis 

Hagiion N. R. Tad alter, Vorkihire, inrho'der. 

Harris E. St Katherire s, dealer, 

Hol) Dd. hart dreet, coach maker, (Lawicdge 

Harris C. shorecitth beaker. fTelton 

Hagges W tammeriini hy, feap wanufs(turer. {Jen- 
nhrgs and Co, 


{Upteno 
{lemo'er and Co. 


Haec& J+ Rotherhithe, mat maker. (Nind 

Haywood 7. Repewsre truad, coack waker. (Hulme 

Hitt t. *ar {reet, Wary i¢ Done, placcrer. (Giecnwell 
ana ¢ 

bitcheouk J. Pull Stairs, boat boilder. (Ciutton 

Hise elon @ Finsbury touuare, merchant, ( Murray 

Holmes ©. liom te, ap maker, fCokayne 

Hoyrves ©. Vere treet merchene {Patmue 

Hughes . ‘e krnwe lL, bualcer. {Selby 

Huet Ro Whitrerof. @reet. viduatter, “(Taylor 

h ¥. No tinghem, grocer. (Foteroft 

Hyo¢g Ws Manchettre. merchant. (Cunliffe 

Janaway &. 


4 bu.gate rect, toy: warehoufe keeper, 


Jackto» B. D. W. Matheld-Peverely Efied, inukeeper. 


$s rung 
Jorrs J. and Co Liverpool, mercheatt. (Mahkera 
eee Q&T, 
Jonnie 3. Athe Greet. wine merchans. (Nettief.lg 
| Rot nw. ©, Holtara, pPinier. iCatig ' 
Achoatj, Excier,Gatuay, (Sows he 
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Kellaway T. Walworth carpenter. Ww 

King C. Piccaoilly. bill weer. (Wilt ehe tsa te 

Koight D. T. City road infurance brokers (Lame 

neg oe oe ——- (Mac 
c urier F. d’s Coffee Hou merc f 

“a Kiegh . i -" eames bua 

Lee H sagiton “pon Hull, cere. a 4 

Lewton A. Giouceterthire, orrecabee Pere 

Lindon R. Erined, tirnber merchant. (James 

J.owe T. Botylph lane, ciiman.  (Shetwood 

Lonfdale W. Liverpuol, merchant, (Stathams 

teshwang J. Strood, Kent, money fcrivener, (Wiig 

and CO. ? 

Luicombe P Kent.taylor. (Stratton and Cov 

Maithews J. Hythe, Kent, hatter. {North 

Matthews S Manchefter. fhopkeecper. { Hewitt apd Coy 

Mark F. Spitalweids, ha: maker. (Phipps 

Mound D. Newcaitie under Lyme, brush maker, © (jee 

kerfon, Staftord 4 

Morgan T. All Saints, Worcefter, maltter. (Parker. 

Mocre G. jun. Colchetter, feediman. .(S 

Muore J. Colchefter, chinaman. (Sparling 

Moffatt J. Kent. fadier. (Hunt 

arnarse {i Lambeth, dealer in mufical Inframeny, 

Popkin 

Mureeridge J. Kennington, builcer. (Wasborough 

Needham R,. Old Broad ftreet, auctioneer. » (Few anita 

Norrie J]. Holbora, wuollen draper. (Palmer and Co, 

Norcrofgs J. Prefton, Lancathire, cottun manuietattn 

(Blanchard and Co. j 
Ocbun H, Crown treet, fringe maker.  (Bichardie 
Olittman T. Cale ftrect, beditead manufedure, 
{Cousteen . ; 

Parker J. Mortimer ftreet, goldfnith. (Bland 

Parker J. and Cy. Gargrave, Yorkthire, coron twit ipig 

ners, {Dawfon 

Peacock R. Liverpool, coach makers — (Forret 

Pearfon J, Eaicheap, wine merchant. ( Alcock. ané Co, 

Pearks } Littie St. Martin’s lane, vidtualler. . (Rbodss 

and Cy, 

Pearce E. Eyetham. Worcetterhhire, thopkeepets | (Byres 

Peer R he ie ao ; te 

Phiilips §. Kent road, dealer. o . Fy 

Sridlierse R, Liverpool, wine merchant.  (Datera 

gnd Co. - : ‘ ber 

Platten T. jun. King’s Lynn, Norfolky cabinet maser, 

{Jarvis : 

Poolten J. Bilton, iron dealer. (Price and Co. 4 
orte. ‘T. Walwosth, victualier. (Vandercum and Co 
ritchard G, $t. Vaul’s Church Yard, chiva-ma% 

(Mayhew ai 

Polite 7. and Co. Manchefter, cotton fpinners, Ven 

Poulfon J. Stoke upon Trent, potter. — (Wilis = . 

Yowell “C. Wapping, High fireety woolen Grapet 


Pullen { 
Prince W. and Co. Vontefragt, York, grocers (Blakes 
end Co, & 
Puriieli W. Brifto!, corn factor. (Frankis (Syedall 
Redman M. St. Martin’s ile Grand. dealer, r¢ 


Richardfon J. Bethnal Green. m rehant. — ( use 
Royiton W. E. Weft Leigh, cotton spinners (Le 
Rots J. Bedford treet, fiverfmith. | (VAY eon 
Roiley J. Boltun le Moors, cotton manufacturere 

and Cn, 


Rots J. Liverpool, baker. (Saunders, Worceder 


Saxelby J. Ludgate by, boot and moe makers (Willett 
and Co. + 
Sciers G KingRon upon Hull, me:chart- (Sandwith 


i ; (Finchet= 
Sees J. Penningcon ftrect, cooper. (Fine . f 
Shuter J. New Sarutn, eer — mai tH {Godwin 
Shaw E. Lambeth Walk, vidtualler. | 
Shepherd T. Great Mary la boune ficet, linen éraper 


Oakle . 
site 7. ine of Thanet, Kent, merchant. (Daniely 
‘Booth 


Pamipate ciel 
Slade G. KRiverkead, Kent. brandy mercha — ™~ 
Simmons E. Deal Kent, grocer.  (Gravené ase 
Simmens }, Satneate itre-t, dealer. be oy 
Smith T. Birmingham, toolmaker {Hur . 
Smyth J. G. late stune Huufe, Pevondure, merchan 
Alcxander a. 
amc T viverpoo'!, merchant. Cured and So 


Stark A. Buckinghain freet, tapley. [i sice eerdan 
ShufPebotham r Dunfable, thup keeper. ce 
{7 ourray and Cu 


ana Cu. 

Tadhuater J. Hythe. Kent fadier. Burn 
Temper W. H. Vauxnall habercahier- 
Thornton R, Liverpool. timber merchant. 5 


‘yoller £. Gudmancheiter, Huntingdum, corm — 

Todd J. and Co. Liverpoo!, woollen drapete [starhams 

Val “ on: J. Church Paffage, jufurance broker. {Kis 

Watfon Hi. Weymouth News, Portland plat, cavch maketd 
(Laugiey 


. 
Waiter 4, waa Cu waiter artat ant 7 
wien aa ahs rie pee Neg honers. [Reasensy 
wi nT. Prifce’s freet. mil iner. (Kine on 
Wilma hiy s. besed Aveet billy cushqmerchant,. Cle8t 

pics " J. Mekon Mbwbrey, Leiceferfiire, pate 


Pea: fn 
Last)? 
* PIVIDENPY 


Wuod H. Workington, groter. 
Vasen J. Wacchedur,nuter, 


at. 
= et AANA OS = 








| S11} 


+ C. Pancras lane 
— G. £. High rect 
ae F. logram Cou 
andertis }. R. Throgmortos ftreet 


Aosrews T. BaGpghall Areet, Blscke 


way . 
Ady BR. Uxbdri ige - 
soa T. Portica 
~ cy W. — ale 
ford $, B. Exe 
Sait W, Warminter, and Jo Balls, 
Fitherton Anger, Wilks 
Been E, Partiament freer 
Beasam fi] B. Chath m 
Bewley T. and Co. Feocharch Rreet 
Brardfiey w, Beiper, Derby hire 
Bidop and Co. Maid‘ione : 
Bus’ J Moulton, Livcolahiire 
Bood J. Montague Place 
Bret H. sina.e fyuare 
Bracheld R. Norfolk 
Birk Koightsbridge 
Brown J. Little Eaftcheap 
Boys R. Lancalter 
Bowring J. }. \ew Bond Rreet 
Bofimas, Hockney road 
Borctal) F Wa witk Place 
Bechasan R. Liverpcol 
Burnes j- New Vailton 
Brook J, Stow Market. Suffolk 
Brine W, E. Chichetter 
Cart T. Oxford 
Carratt ). Great Grimsby 
Cus J. Ware 
affel M. Bithopfgate Qreet 
apman J. Moor fields 
oitkin W. aod Co. Coventry 
lett FT. Uxbridge 
ke W. L verpool 
ejeman J. Silve: Rreet 
ean E. Margaret Rreet 
-leveland A. charles ftreet 
ooper E. Hendon 
rmock BH. Warin Areet 
i> D. Old itreet 
fu J. Ea’ India Chambers 
jon J New Bren ford 
Dares T. la ving Chethire 
Decham $. Southwark 
Dewar. R, Great Winchegter fireeg 
Dat E. Dock Head 
Do gan T. Bread Preet 
Dud F. Buckingham 
Pu ter W. ‘ourhwark 
Dutton J. Hi Ifleyy Gloucefter 
D ke FL E. Eltham 
P munere J. and Co Broad treet 
Dachatcey L PD. Wettminfer 
Eunes W. Lire Moorficids 
Pivads J. Manchetter 
Fides T. Aidermanbury 
Perea A. Lower Grofvenor treet 
Fyeel. (haring ‘rots 
Ps oweh G. Chorley, Lapcafhhire 
Fenton F. -hettield 
PRR. Sowolk 
Pista 8, Mauchefter 
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Report of Diseases; 
DIVIDENDS, 


Fitch W. Surrey fttect 
Flaxman J. Dean ftrcet 
Ford J. Minories 
French M. George freet 
Fullinger G. and ¥. Ropicy, Hants 
Gardner J. Southwark 
Gascoin J. Woodftock freet 
Gearg T. Auittin Friars 
Gill 4. Spiral Field: Matket 
Glover C. Albermarle ftreet 
Greaves J. Copthali court 
fon R. Middie scotland Yard 
ayworth J. Kington upon Hull 
Hart E. Weodbridce 
Hale N. Birchin lane 
Hayward T. Deal, Kent 
Harris G. Plymouth 
Hancock L. Brittol 
Hay J. and Co, High Rreet 
He T. Bithopigare treet 
Henderfor }. anc Co. Mitre court 
Hinton W. Painfwick 
Heit W. Leeds, wiuoktapler 
Hodgecfon T. Blackinan itreet 
Horn W. and Co, Red Crofts treet 
Hopkins T. J. Chigwell, Effex 
Horner J. Weft Smi hheld 
Hook J. Bermovdf-y 
Holt §. Manchefter 
Hughes T. Norf ik treet 
Hurry I. Gracechurch treet 
ackgon J. W. Liverpoal 
tenton S. Reading, Berks 
_ Browns Hijl, Glouceterhhire 
ngham J. and Co, Brad‘o a 
Ie wood D. Lower Thames ireet 
ones E. Effcx 
Jvc is D, Old frect 
endailH. Bocheer 
Knight J. Calce 
Knowlton WC. Fleet freet 
LeeH olliwell vreet 
Lecomte E. Feuer ‘ane 
Leech H. Bury >t. Edmuad’s 
Limbrick T \-toucetter 
Mackenvzic R. King’s Arins Yard 
Maliatieu W. ard G. Mancheter 
Mages G. Brifol 
Ma: th R. Rayleigh, Effex 
Machew J. Liverpool 
Mather T. NeweStle upon Tyne 
Macnomara J, | ondon 
Mercier C, aud Co. Bartholomew 
Clo 
Milner C Hackney 
Morgan W. B. and Co. Skepton Ma'le3 
Moo” I. Manchefer, and W. Maymeny 
Hailingcen 
Nortis P. Liverpool 
Nutt vt. rm Lincola 
O:iver T. Tiverton Devonihire 
Orams G. Suif) k 
Ouon J. Sculcoates, Yorkhise 
tarry Tf. “utc Lene, Deptfod 
Payue 5. L. Change Allcry 
Peiring J. Glouccuerihwe 
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Penford J. Ringwood 
Philaps Wabbreok 
Phiiipioe 4H. Cocuncham, York 
Fhi ip: W. Brighton 
Puidips P. Derry jane 
Serer and Co. Gractcharch Areet 
Pulltt J. Maachetter 
Piire J. Birmingham 
Rathbeorva J. Greenwich 
Ray T. Upper Thames Areet 
Reed }s Bath 
Reeve W, Clapham 
Rigs W. Liverpool 
ae Ww, Chariot'e Greet 

vbinfoa W and Co. King @ 
Roebdiniow Ww Shestue- tae 
Ruobdinfon FT. Romford, t Vox 
R wilandfon T and Co Cheaphide 
Romer }. Rofaroend @reet 
eft ij + iret 
Saller J 3. Bermond New Read 
Satfery J. Canterdy sf 


Scou Tf, Thamington Kent 
Scriver J and Co “arwick 
scott JD, Somerfer 


Seager G. Wek Bromwich, $+ 
: > Stallers- 


Seager Ss P. Maiditone 

Smithfan j. Blackfriars road 

Spurrer W. As aridol 

SmithG. and C.. Cl eotow 

Steveaton J. Oxford ds cet 

Storie \W. Warwick freer 

Shirvey W. Charlo te greet 

Slow G. Manchever 

Taylor R. | exeter Quare 

*‘lhunton \. i. New Maites 

Thurn'on 3, Leeds 

Thomas W. aed Co Chettes 

Thomas C. W. Nicholas iane 

Jheackray R..Yorkthve 

Thomion A. Throcmo: toa @ 

Thonias J. Manchecter am 

Tiddeman +. john treet 

Tolley W. Richmond 

Vine Te. Brighton 

Virar G. Perumooth 

Watfion “@. M. Newcaflle Tyee 

Watton W. BP. Se dy, ¥ +4 

Warton J. Riton 

Waiks |. Fleet Lio fjuare 

Waith R. Chelfea 

Wakeurg &. >vftoik 

Wa'fon W. tacsney road 

Viebb W. Weitminirer-brifre roog 

Wedel! J. G. ana Co. Fewharth 
&rcect 

Wells W. Bradford 

Wel.h J and Co. New Comprnn fireet 

Webb J. Briley, GlouceRerhiice 

white FP. sourmwark 

Whidrorne R. Credcicon 

Whittaead +. ana G. | ivereool 

Willis 1. aed Co. Picet aceut 

Widnall §. Hobeorn 

Wiicocks T Excte?. 








REPORT OF DISEASES, 


Under the Care of the late Senior Physician of the Finsbury Dispensary, from the 
- 20th of cictober to- the- 20th of November. 
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(AT Arens have of late been re- 
/ markably prevaleut, more so, than 


| ee 


bits therefore, almost any indistinct in. 
disposition, afict the period of intancy, 









‘wey have im general been, even at this 
Niauspictous season of the year. The 
'Nportance of a catarrh depends much 
“pou individual constitution. Ln some 
‘Tis a disease of very serious import, as 
Paving x tendency to awaken a dormant 
$ sceptibility to Consumption, 

a susceptibility to consumpuon is be- 
Cue so Common in recent, whatever it 
may have been in older times, that we 
*."y see complaints, apparently the most 
pemute in their mature, terminating Ww 
“us inelaucholy disyrier. Ln delicace ba- 


ha 
4 





ought to excite a certain degree of sus- 
picion, Should the indisporition be ace 
companied by a falhag off in flesh, 
a situation is. indicated which justifies 
vigilance and alarm. Consumption may 
be frequently traced Gack w such ob- 
scure commencemets. 

Other less equivocal indications of 
incipient or approaching pthysrs are 
frequent chills, a burning skin, a flushed 
countenance, and a hurried of acces 


lerated respiration, These symptoms, 
together with an undue frequency of 
the 
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4¢8 State of Public. dffaars in November, 


the pulse, will, in the consumptively 
disposed, be more particularly evident 
towards the evening, or alter any slight 
exertion, which would have no efiect 
upon a person in ordinary health, It 
will often happen, that no expectora- 
tion, but of a little frothy mucus, whith 
is forced up by the urgency of coughing, 
shali take place until the lungs have 
become actunily ulcerated. But some- 
times there shall be a copious expectora- 
tion of phlegm for some time. before, 
which shall octur principally in the 
morning. An inordinate propensity to 
the generation of phlegm is, of itself, a 
very suspicious circumstance, at the age 
when a constitutional predisposition to 
any particular disease is most apt to be 
developed. 

When there are shooting pains or 
a sense of uneasiness in the chest of 
n subject- marked in other respects 
by a -pthysical tendency, and when 
these feelings are not dependant upon 
any other apparent disorder ; when with 





(Der, 
them, are connected a co 


ficulty in lying on one side in oe 
of the malady almost CeaSes wheal 
ject of doubt or rational enqni ite 
sumption is now fairly formed and ; 

active means are instantly to be had is 
course to, which may arrest ‘its pp er 
to that more advanved stage, which, » 
addition to the preceding circumst . 
is: characterised by purulent -expecten, 








tion and all the horrors of san established fron: 
heotic. After these latter Symptoms har Mar 
fully shewn themselves, although we Val 
sometimes put a drag upon: the whe and 
of life, so as to retard ‘in ‘some these ma 
its precipitate descent, we mitist Goliside the 
for the most part, that an irrevpcatls ve 
séntence is passed upon the patien’ Pr 
earthly destiny. He may still howere r 
linger long on the bed of sickness, belar " 
his suiferings are allowed to. terminats th 
in the peaceful asylum of the grave. su 
J. Rei, th 

Grenville-street, Brunswick-square, la 
Nov. 26, 1811. a, 

rr 

a 
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Containing official Papers and authentic Documents. 
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PORTUGAL. 
N extraordinary gazette of the 19th, 
containing dispatches from Portugal 
by the Marquis Wellesley, from Charles 
Stuart, esq. His Majesty’s minister at 
Lisbon, dated November 2, 1811. 

‘* The movement of General Girard on Ca- 
ceres, induced General Hill to break up from 
Portalegre on the 29d. He reached Albu- 
Guerque on the ?4th, and on the 26th his 
pead-quarters were 2t Malpartida. General 
Girard having fallen bece< trom Caceres on 
this Jay to Torremacha, v. » erdeavouring to 
Rain Merida, when General “1'l came up 
with, and surprised him at Arroya dos Mo- 
lises, on the morning of the 26t.. One 
csvlamn of the French had proceeded on the 
road to Merida before the commencement of 
the action, and, although pursued, will pro- 
hably be enabled to cross the Guadiana before 
the arrival of our troops. 

General Girard was badly wounded, and 
escaped to the mountains with about 300 
men, followed by ®le Spanish corps under 
General Muriila ‘fwe hundred French 
were kuled, and 1000 taken, including Gee 
meral> Bron and the Prince d’Aremberg, two 
colonels, aud forty officers, with all their ar- 
tiiicry ing baggage.” 

Te following extracts have also been 
received at Lord Liverpoel's office, ad- 
cressed to his lordship by General 
V..count W ellington,dated Frevueda, 93d 
aus SU-b of Octuber, 1812, 





‘s The enterprise of Don Julian Sanches 
to carry off the cattle from Ciudad Rodrigy 
adverted to in my last dispatch, was vey 
well conducted, and very successful. Duriag 
the night of the 14th, he posted his troops 
near the places at which he.had been inform 
ed that the cattle from the garcisonwere 
usually brought to graze in the morning, 
and he expected that they would come to the 
ground on the left bank of the Agaeda, be 
tweei the hills on the El Bodon road and the 
fort, and he placed two detachments of we 
valry behind these hills. The governor, 
General Regnauld, had come out of the fort 
and across the Agueda, attended by some 
staffofficers, and escorted by a party of about 
twenty cavalry ; and he was surrounded by 
Don Julian’s detachments as soon as he ea 
tered the hills, and was taken with two 
his escort under’ the fire of the guns of the 
place. The remainder of the escort escapedy 
one of the officers attending the governor 
having been wounded. 

‘¢ Shortly after, Don Julian’s detachments 
on the right of the Agueda drove off the 
greatest number of the cattle which had beea 
sent to graze under the guns of the fort, 03 
that side of the river. A 

“ The enemy's troops in front of this army 
have made no movement of im portance oe 
I addressed your lordship last. “A ¢et “ 
ment of the army of the North, which 
crossed the Tormes with a view to pl 
thé country between that river 2n¢ 


Yeités, Rave returned to their canto? 
wit 
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withoot deriving much advantage from tie: 

eT here directed General Hill to endea- 
vour to force Girard’s division of ihe oth 
corps to retire from Caceres, as, in : at posi- 
tion, they distress for provisions the troops 
under the Conde de Penne Villamur, and Ge- 
neral Murillo, belonging to General Castanos. 
=Lieutenant-general Hill was to move from 
his cantonments on this expedition on the 22d. 

« By the accounts which I have reteived 
from Cadiz to the 15th instant, I learn that 
Marshat Suchet had entered the kingdom of 
Valencia from Tortosa, with 20,000 men, 
and had advanced as far as Murviedro; he 
made three attempts to obtain possession of 
the fort of Sagunto, near the town, by esca- 
lade, on the 29th of Jast month, in all of 
which he was repulsed with considerable loss, 
and left behind him his ladders. He was 
still at Murviedro on the 4th instant. 

‘© Inthe mean time General Blake had 
thrown himself into Valencia. All the 
sirong holds of Valencia were occupied, and 
the greatest efforts were making to bring a 
large force into that kingdom, in order to 
ainoy the enemy’s communications with his 
rear. The utmost confidence appears by the 
accounts to be placed in General blake; zud 
the people of Valencia appear determined to 
co-perate in resistance to the enemy. 

There has been no movement in the North 
since I last addressed your lordship. 

Freneda, Oct. 50, 1811. 

“ The detachment of the army of the 
North, which was at Ledesma, moved from 
thence towards Salamanca on the 28th inst. 

* Excepting that movement, the troops of 
the armies of the North and of Portugal have 
Made none since I'addressed you last. 

“ The last report that 1 recéived from Ge- 
teral Hill was dated at Malpartida de Caceres 
on the 26th. General Girard retired from 
Caceres on that morning. 

“ By the last accounts which I have re- 
ceived trom Cadiz, of the 18th, it appears 
iat Geaeral Ballasteros bad retired under 
the guns uf Gibraltar; and that the French 
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were ab St. Roque, and had taken -pessession. 


Gf Alpesiras, 

** | have received no further accounts from 
Valencia, 

** It appears from all the accounts which I 

‘ve received, that the Gueriilas. are in- 
creasing in numbers and boldness throughout 
the Peninsula. One party under Temprano, 
lately retook, at the very gates of Talavera, 

futenant-colonel Grant, of the Portuguese 
tervice, who had been taken in« the begin- 
ting of September, in Upper Estremadura, 
while employed in observation of the euemy’s 
Movements. Both une Empicinado and Mina 
Were very successful against some of the 
fneimy's posts and detachments, when their 
“rmics were lately coliected for the relief of 
Ciucad Rodiigo; and Longa was likewise 
Very successful in the neighbourhood of Vic- 
‘ora, in the middle and towards the Jaters 
88 Gf Septembdcr, ' 
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The following is a list of the regiments 
under the immediate command of Lerd 
Wellington in Portugal. 


Cavalry. 
3d Draguon Gu 
4th ditto 
5th ditto 
1st Royal Dragoons 
3d ditto 
4th ditto 
9th Light Dragoons 
11th ditto 
12th ditto 
13th ditto 
i4th dicte 
16th dit'o 
Infantry. 
One brigade ot Guards 
Ist Foot, 3d battalion 
%d ditto 
3d ditto, 1st battalion 
4th ditto, 1st ditto 


52d ditto, 1st and ed 
éitto, L. J. 

53d ditto, @¢ ditto 

57th ditto, 1st ditte 

58th ditto, 2d ditto 

59th ditto, ist ditte 

60th de, 5th do. L. 1. 

Glst ditto, 1st ditto 

66th ditto, 2d dite 

68th ditto, L. I. 

69th ditto, Ist ditto 

7 ist do. ist do. L. IL 

74th ditto 

77th ditto 

79th ditto, 1st ditto 

834 ditto, 2d ditty 

85th ditto, L. £. 

B8th ditto, Ist ditto 

Y2d ditto, ist witte 


94th ditro 

95th do. 2 battalions 
97th ditto 

King’s German Legion, 
IstReg Light Cavalry 
“d ditto 

ist and 2d Bat.Lr. Ia. 
ist Baty of the Line 


Sth ditto, 2d ditto 
7th ditto, ist ditto 
Sth ditto, Ist ditto 
1ith ditto, Ist ditto 
23d ditto, Ist ditto 
Stith ditto, 2d-ditto 
26th ditto, Ist ditto 
27th ditto, Sd ditto 


28th ditto, 1st ditto | 2d ditto a 
9th ditto ' Chasseure Britanni- 
S0th ditto, 2d ditto ques 
Sist do, ist and 2d do. | Regiment of Watte- 
32d ditto, 1st dirto wiile 


5000 British Artillery 
1¢00 German dive 
Sd Bat. af the Line 


Sith ditto, @d ditto 
Sé6th ditto, ist ditto 
Seth ditto, 2d ditto 





58th ditto, 2d ditto 4th ditto 
40th ditto, ist ditto | Sth ditta 
42d ditto, 2d ditto 6th ditto 
43d do. ist do. L. I. } 8th ditto uf 
4ith ditto, 2d ditto ist Rec. Brunswick 
45th Foot, 1st batta- Oels Lt. In. 

lion | 4 Troops R. Horse 
48th ditto, ist ditto Artillery — 
50th ditto, 1st ditto . | Waggon Train and 
Slst ditto, L. 1. Staff Corps. 


EAST INDIES. 


The gazette of the 16th of November 
pM. a letter from Capt. C. M. Scom- 
berg, of the Astrea, givig an account af 
the capture off Madagascar, on the 21st 
of May, of the French frigate La Re- 
nommee of 44 guns; aud on the 2h 
of May of the surrender of Fort Tama- 
tave, aud of another French frigate the 
Nereide of 44 guns; being the last of the 
French forces and posts in the Tndran seas, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following document is a copy, from 
the official quarterly setera, mace Lo govera 
ment, of the produce of that part of the pud- 
lic income calfed the“ consolidated func, te- 
gether with the charge on the spul a 
aad the four Guartess, beg nang from the a 
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of October last year, and ending October 
Bil, are euwpared with the corresponding 
quarters of the preceding year.——It is well 
Known that that part of the pudlic income 
which is permanent, bas at different times been 
pledged for the payment of the dividends, and 
is cailed the consolidated furd, and the different 
taxcs that compose it are the Customs, Ex- 
cise, Ste-ips, Assessed Taxes, &¢.—The pay- 
ment of such dividends is called the charge 
upon the consolidated fund. And in addition 


to this great charge there are the incidental 


chatges: such as the civil list, the annuities 

of all the branches of the royal family, the 

judges, the mint, pensions, &c, 
The amount of the 

consolidated fund for 

the year ending Jaa. 

5, 28il was ....-. £42,286,152 18 11Z 
The total charge 

upon the same fund for 

the same year was .. 35,296,513 10 9f 
Of which the inci- 

dental charges were 1,553,110 2 7% 
The remainder of the charge, or neatly 


THIRTY-FOUR MILLIONS, went ib payment 
of dividends ! 


‘The annexed statement ant J 
that, in the four last quarters, the; 
consolidated fuad has uniformly declined mp, 
compared with the iricome of the fpr w! 
cediny quarters, has fost in the four tite 
gether, about 2,000,0001> white, at the aay 
time there has uniformly béen ap 
of charge in the four last ; 
with the four preceding ones, amounting 
gether to about 1,700, 0008. :<sthe pote 
the year, therefore, is, that the consalits 
fund affords a surplus less by 3; 
thanit did before. But this is not all: ty 
government, knowing the chafigé that ey 
taking place, has whipped and spurred iy 
receivers, collectors, and tax-gatherets, inal 
directions, to swell out»the last 
return, with arrears of all kinds, and wih 
balances down to the last farthing ! 

What the’ real state “of the produce of thy 
taxes is may be best seen by referring to the 
Customs. In the October return of the produ 
of the consolidated fund in 1810, the Cy. 
toms were 1,900,000). and in the retom 
this October quarter they are but 1,000,000, 
being nearly one half less in this most itapa, 
tant branch of public revenue * 


CONSOLIDATED FUND. 


Quarter ended 5th Jan. 1810. 


Quarter ended 5th Jan. 18it, 
. 10,891,426 


Charge ..--.... 10,000,000........ 10,425,309 





Surplus. ose: 0. £1,318,042.. sce 


oth April, 1810. 





466,117 
- 5th April, 1814. 


Income ....ece- 9,672,882....... . 8;722,710 
Charge cccccese 75459, 780... 2c ccce 73400,782 


Surplus “eet « -£2,253,052. =. .@#ee¢e 


Sth July, 1810. 
Income 


= 





991,928 
5th July, 18ile 


1 1,022,581 oeeaevee -10,605 515 


Charge eerec aeeae 10,578,1 i4., ace ener 10,7 50,000 


—--s 





Surplus 203 £644,267 -.00 wove 144,685 Deficiency, 


210th October 1810, 


10th October, 1811. 


Income ...6.--6 10,699,513... 2... .10,927,105 
Charge .---ec0es 75,055,109. ......2 7,450,100 





Surplus wees - £3,646 ,404 


Dericirncy of Suerctus inthe two years. 
FIRST QUARIER, 


Serplus in 1810..... - 1,515,042 
Surplus in 1911...... 466,117 
846 925 
SECOMD QUARTER, 
Surplus in 1610..... ~ 2,235,093 
Surplus in iB11...... 991,928 
Ba 1,241,124 
THIRD QUARTER, 
Surplus in 1810...... 644,267 
Deficiency in}812.... 4 14,685 
-————= 788,732 


_ | FOURTH QUARTER, 
Surplus in 1810 3,046,404 


Surplus in 1311 5,797,105 
———--ge 849,209 
Deficiency in the ‘Sats 
wrplus of 1811 teen wee eK 5,729,500 





9,797,103 
The following is 2 comparative pee 3 
the War Taxes for the quarters ended 
10th October, 1810 and 1811, 
. Quarters end Oct. 10 
4910. 49it. 
Customs .....2.- 988,917, 99 38 
Excise... .-4-- 22,170,921 ne 
Propefty Tax ....4)531.544 $16 Oe es 
7,490,252 7,801 
Account of the Reduction of the Nat 
Debt from the ist of August, 1780, © 
ist of November, 181i:—. 
Redeemed by the Sinking 
Fend e@ere @eewerer* oeowee* 
Transferred by Land Tax re- 
deemed... -.--+--+-*-- 
Ditto by Life Anmuities pur- 


ghtee... ...« nodt Cane ees 


- py 91$g30 
On account of Great Britain £209,74 ya 





194,508,98% 
93,974,268 
1 536,683 




















3911.] 


account of Great Britain £ 209,914,326 
Site of [reland eee ee eeaee 8,735,659 
Ditto of Imperial Loan e«he se 1,219,518 
Pirto of Loan to Portugal .... 92,534 








£ 219,962,037 
The sum to be expended in the ensuing 
sitter is 3,415,5381. Gs. Md. after the rate 
‘15,200,000 per aanum. =. 
a of scdiebneat have been found against 
the Catholic delegates, arrested in Dublin 
under the convention act, and their trials will 
come on the sittings after term in Dublin, 
Odjections were taken by the counsel for the 


delegates against any police magistrate sitting 
oa the grand jury, befurs whom bills were 





atin = 


Incidents and Marriages in and near London. 
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preferred; but after a long argument 
were over-suled by the court, There ars 
two indictments against Mr. Kirwan. The 
first states the offence to consist in app»inting 
delegates, “ under. pretence of causing peti- 
tions to parliament to be framed, and also 
under pretence of procuting an alteration of 
matters established by law against the Catho- 
lics of Ireland.” The second counsel makes 
the offence to consist in appointing delegates, 
‘6 under pretence of preparing petitions to par. 
liament, and thereby procuting a repeal of 
the penal laws against the Catholics."* 

P.S. They have since been acquitted, te 
the great honor of an srish Petty Jury. 
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ae Committee of the Corporation of 
London, appointed in consequence of the 


of publication of ** the-Letter to the Livery of 
vit, London,” lately presented a report from the 
wa Committee of General Purposes, respect- 


ing the erection of new City Prisons. It 
stated, that the Committee had directed their 
attention to the extensive premists belong. 
ing to Mr, Calvert, the brewer, between 
Whitecross-street and Redcross-street. The 
ground appeared to them to be a desirable 
situation, and, as it was te be sold by auction, 
they consulted the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who approved of their plan, for build. 
ing a grand square in Moorfields, on ground 
to be granted by the Crown to the City, and 
with the profits building the new prison, 
After some discussion, the following reso- 
lutions, moved by Mr. Alderman Wood, were 
azreed tO sam. 

ist. That the Committee should be em- 
powered to purchase the éstate. 
‘ vc. That the fees and profits derived from 
Lower Moorfields, should constitute a fund to 
detray the exp®ace of the proposed building. 

34. That the Committee should report the 
best means to carry on the work. 

A new Custom-houie for the portof Lon= 


f Con isto be built, and an order has been re- 
ceived by the Commissioners of the Customs 
from the Treasury, to commence the work. 


The Commissioners have required of all the 
beads of offices in this department, a states 

| . Meat ig writing of every particular rélative 
' t their diferent offices, principally with a 
view wo ascertain what space cach office will 

Fequire, so that hereafter no complaint may 
‘made of a want of sufficient room. The 
plan of the building itself is at present under 
ate. The intended site is the ground 
eigen the weet tnd of the present Custom- 
ouse and B ngsgate, which latter nuisance 
vt * Sout idea of removing te the opposite 


ore, 
A ont, D. Wilshin, esq. of the Manor 
Mom. Mas., Duc. 1) 1812. : 





INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, 1n any wean LONDON: 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased, 


a 


House, Ryslip, to Ann, eldest daughter of 
W. Sherborne, esq. of Bedfont. 

At Eton College Chapti, Mr. C. Bishop, 
of Great Trinityslane, London, to Miss Char« 
lotte Egerton, of Eton, Bucks. Mass 

. Button, esq. of Devonshire-sqifare; to 
Miss Ager, eldest daughter of J. Ager, esq. 
of the High-street, Whitechapel. / 

James Godfery De Burgh, esq. of West 
Drayton, Middlesex, to Mrs. Hayne, of Ash- 
born-green-hall, Derby. 

' The Hon. Pleydell Bouverie, tp Miss 
Maria A’Court, daughter of Sir William 
A’Court, bart. of Heytesbury, in. Wiltshire. 

John Goulding, esq. of Bridport, to Eliza, 
second daughter of William Forbes, esq. of 
Camberwell, 

Robert Crawford, esq. of Leatherhead, 
Surrey, to Miss Elyy, of Chelsfield-Court 
Lodge, Rent. 

At Walthamstow, J. Weir, esq. of St. 

Paul’s Church-yard, to Mary » second 
daughter of John Sims, e3q. of Walthamstow. 
_ At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Mr. John Rose 
Baker, of Chalk, Kent, to Miss Sophia 
Oakes Mair, second daughter of P. Mair, esq. 
of Shorn, in the same county. 
At Se. erty Westminster, W. D. 
Stuart, esq. of Union Lodge, Surrey, to Miss 
Jane Fellowes, by of of the late J. Fele 
lowes, sur , ne, 

‘At Hillingdon, Middiesex, Mr, Thomas 
Montague, of Amersham, to Miss Fravces 
Bunyon, of Uxbridge. : 

C. Domville, ¢sq- of Santry House, to 
Elizabech Fiances Lindsay, only daughter to 
the Bishop of — and niece to the 
Countess of Hardwicke. ) 

At St. James's Church, W. Gurney, 
of the Royal West London Militia, te 
second daughter of J. Edwards, etq. late 
Bangor, Flintshire, 


At Mary-lesbone Church, G. Blyth, soa 
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Harriet, only daughter of T. Harris, esq. of 
Foley-place, Cavendish-square. 

The Marquis of Downshire, to the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Maria Windsor, daughter of the late 
and sister to the present Earl of Plymouth. 

Henry Lewis Smale, esq. of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, son of Henry Smale, esq. of Sutton, 
Surrey, to Miss Eliza Smalibone, only 
daughter of William Smallbone, esq. of Red 
Lion-square. ; 

William Stuart, esq. of Warwick-street, 
Woolwich, to Eleanor Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of S. Ward, gent. of Needham, Suffolk. 

At the Friends Meeting House, in Bishops- 
gate-street, John Rickman, of Layton, Essex, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Barnard, of 
Camberwell, Surrey 

Mr. W. Ashby, of Staines, Middlesex, to 
Miss Crowley, of Camomile-street, London. 

At St, Gregory’s, H. B. Smith, esq. to 
Miss Ferris, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

The Rev. E. Mellish, of East Taddenhan, 
Norfolk, (brother to the Member for Mid- 
dlesex) to Elizabeth Jane Leigh, eldest 
daughter and co-heiress of the late Rev. Wm. 
Leigh, of Russel Hall, Staffordshire, late 
Dean of Hereford. 

Mr. Edward Tribe, surgeon, of Marden, 
Kent, to Miss Beazley, eldest daughter of 
Mr. S. Beazley, of Parliament-street. 

Henry F. C. Cavendish, esq. Captain in 
the 103d Regiment, second son to Lord G. 
H. Cavendish, to Miss Sarah Fawkener, 
youngest dayghter of the late Wm, Faw- 
kener, esq. Clerk of his Majesty’s Most Hon. 
Privy Council. 

William Jones Burdett, esq. brother to Sir 
F. Burdett, to Miss Brent. 

At Walthamstow, Samuel Shaen, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, of Linco!n’s Inn, to Re- 
becea, youngest daughter of the late Isaac 
Solly, esq. 

}. Potter Lockhart, esq. to Jane, eldest 

aughter of Thomas Windle, esq. of John- 
street, Bedford-row. 

Joseph Stubbs, esq. to Miss Sophia Dixon, 
eldest daughter of W. Dixon, esq. of Black- 
heath. 

At Stepney Church, Miss Louisa Smith, 
of Bawtry, Yorkshire, to Mr. Frederic Wm. 
Rutledge, Commercial Road. 

Capt. Bedford, of the island of Jersey, to 
Catherine Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Mr. Rogers, of Bloomsbury, 

DIED. 

In Bond-street, General William Picton, 
Colonet of the 12th Regiment of Foot, aged 
U7, leaving his nephew, Majur-Genera! Tho- 
mas Picton, now serving in Portugal, his sole 
executor and residuary legatee. The following 
account of his appointment to the colorelcy 
of the 12th Regiment, is taken from a ma- 
noscript in his own hand-writing: ‘ When 
I went to Court to kiss haiids on my appoiut- 
ment, having had the honour, after the 
Levee, of being admitted to an audience in 
the King’s closet, I addressed his Majesty 
with profound respect, expressing my most 





of the late Dr. Litilehales, accom 


dutiful and prateful acknow 
the honour that had been confen ene ® 
when the King, with the utieade as 
cency was pleased to say, ¢ Yoy are pr 
obliged to Captain Picton, who Commances 
the Grenadier company of the 12th Regi 

in Germany last war;?” 


; aliuding to » 
General’s having had the hedabe tf tn 


thanked, as Captain of Grenadier ; 
public Orders of the Army, by Prigce fe 
dinand, in consequence of the ate 
then Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, for bi: 
behaviour under his Serene Highness’s cop, 
mand, at the affair of Zierenberg. Mij 
General Sir Charles Hastings, bart: of th 
Huntingdon Family, has had the Regimes 
conferred upon him. 


Sophia, the wife of Henry Coo 
Hampstead. ine ke 

Mrs. Lark, wife of Henry Lark, e3q, of 
Essex-street, Strand, in her 34th year. She 
had spent an agreeable day with a few selec 
friends, and was snatched suddenly fromthen 
in the midst of every comfort and happines. 

In Bedford.square, Dr. Reynclds, aged 64, 
‘one of his majesty’s physicians in ordinats, 
and a physician of very extensive practice. 

Majer Sands, formerly of the 83d regiment 
of toot, was found dead io his bed, at the 
New Hummums Hotel, Covent-Garden, 

At Barley, Herts. aged 17, Miss Harrie 
Chester, eldest daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Chester. 

In Southampton- buildings, aged 30, 6. #. 
Paul, esq. M. A. Barrister-at-Law, and Fel. 
low of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

In Sloan-square, aged 70, Liewt.-Colosd 
Waterbouse, of the 1st Royal Surrey Militia, 

after a service of 50 years in that Regiment. 

Mrs. Greenland, aged 71, wile, of J. Gree 
Jand, esq. of Beckenham. 

At Walthamstow, Mrs. Radcliffe, relict d 
E, Radcliffe, esq. 

At Highgate, aged 80, C. Caustom, es. 

In Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, aged 
57, R. Kelbamy, esq. late at Bush-hill, Enfield 

Mr. Edward King, farmer, of Harwel, 
Berks, aged 57. 

In St. James’s Place, Mr. E. Hope, agtd 
66, late Deputy Table Decker to ber Me 
jesty’s Maids of Honour. 

At Dulwich, aged 74, W. Nasb, eg? 

Mr. E. Railton, of Philpot-laney bor 
merchant, aged 70. 

in Brunswick-square, Capt. Foba Sewer! 
of his Majesty’s frigate the Sea-Horse. 

Aged 64, Mrs. Marsh, ot Lee, Kent, ™ 
lict of S, Marsh, esq. late of Bellmont Hoss 
Middlesex, 

At Aguhorties, Inverary, aged 8% the 
Right Rev. Dr. G. Hay, 48 years Roms 
Catholic Bishop of Scotland. 
ue. Ede, esg. of Ickenham Houses as 

xbridge. | 

Sir Nathaniel Holland bart. of Crashes 
near Winchester, aged 82. Whilst oa?" 
to that city, he was viewing the 
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Mr. Sturges, one of the clerks, and com. 


jained that he was very cold, On leaving 
the Cathedral, he went to Mr. Hume's, in 
King-street, still complaining that he _was 
very cold; and, sitting on the sofa, reclined 
his head on Lady Holland, who was there ; 
and almost instantly expired. The above 
Baronet, so created in 1800, was formerly 
Narhenul Dance, esq. third son of George 
Dance, esq. architect of the city of London, 
who died in 176% Sir N. Holland, deceased, 
was more justly famed for his professional 
talents as a painter, and as a brother to Mr. 
George Dance, than by the borrowed splen- 
dour which immense wealth, through his 
marriage with the Yorkshire Mrs. Dummer, 
and the title which it commanded could sub- 
sequently command. Those accessions of 
fortune he ostentatiously displayed in endea- 
youring to purchase, fn order to durn, all the 
pictures which he had formerly painted, many 
of which were of high and deserved celebrity. 
This he did at the cost of some thousands, ia 
order to enter the pictoric world again as an 
ameteur, in which strange project his success 
fell short of his expectations, The morti- 
fication of not being able to purchase and 
destroy his inimitable whole-length of Gar- 
rick, in the scene of Richard III. for which 
he offered the late Sir W. Wynne 1000 
guineas, js said to have deeply affected his 
mind to the end of his life. He possessed by 
his union with Mrs. Dummer, estates to the 
amount of 18,0001. per annum, and among 
these was ‘the ancient and beautiful Abbey 
of Netley, on the Southampton river, which, 
it seems, derived-nothing from Sir Natha- 
nies taste, even on the score of preservation. 
He represented the borough of East Grin- 
stead many years in Parliasment, and is sup- 
posed to have amassed nearly 200,000I. 
most of which “he has bequeathed to his re- 
latives. The Dummer estates, being strictiy 
entailed, remain in that family. 

At Noel House, Kensington, the Hor. 
Sarab Murray Aust, wife of G. Aust, esq. 
and formerly wicow of the Hon. William 
Murray, brother to the late Earl of Dunmore. 

At Popes, near Hatfield, Afrs: Parnther, 
wife of R.Parnther, sq. ~~" | - 

Suddenly, at Highbary Terrace, Mrs. Fish, 
wife of Mr.’ Fish, wholesale tobacconist, of 
St. John’s-street. 

Air, Wisben, of Batier’s Green, Herts. 

At his seat, Weodcote Park, Surrey, of 
an apoplectic fit, Lewis Tessier, esg. aged 75. 
He-was an eminent’ French merchant of the 
old school, and issaid to have amassed ngarly 
hal: a million. pounds sterling. Yoseph Den- 


mson, Lewis’ Tessier, William Fuller, Peter fi 


Toelluson, and: Sir Francis Baring, were for 
Many years in the commercial world, pro- 
Verdial for their inordinate accumulations. 
Tessier was the last of that standing, unless 
we were to include A/r. Coutts, who still 
lives and ranks:foremost among the good and 
liberal as well as wealthy. 3 

At Copley the Rigtt Hon, Augustus 
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Earl Ludlow. His lordship was.in the Gifty- 
fitth year of his age, and is succeeded in the 
title by his brother, the Hon. Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir George Ludlow, K. B. 

At Newfells, Herts, the Hon Fas, 
eldest son of the Right Hon. a eine 

Mr. Lobb, sen. of the firm of Lobb, Sen, 
and Wilson, Cheapside, 

Mrs. Welchman, wife of Samuel Welchman, 
esq. of Stam ford-street. 

At Theobald’s, near Waltham-cross, aged 
74 years, General Lawrence Nilson, 

In Guildford-street, Thomes Litley, 
aged 6S, many years chief clerk to Mr. 
Justice Grose. eee 

Mr. George Forsyth, youngest son of the 
late William Forsyth, esq. of 

At North End, Hampstead, after only two 
days’ illness, Thomas Hughan, esg. M. P. De- 
vonshire-piace, London, aod of the Hill, 
Luetown, Galloway ; a man highly esteemed ; 
and, during his fatal illness, Mrs. Hughaa 
was brought to bed, to whom he had been 
married only twelve months. 

At Newport, ‘fames Cooper, esg. of the - 
Kent Road. 

At Kentish, Town, Adis Mary Anne 
Munden, aged: 26, daughter of Mr. Joseph 
Munden, the inimitable comedian, 

Frederic Brodie, esg. aged 23, youngest son 
of Wm. Brodie, esq. of Great Marlborough- 
street. ' 

Mrs. Haslam, of the New Road. 

At his house, at Englefield Greea, George 
Dowell Shelmerdine, esq. in the Sith year of 
his age. 

At Bedford; in the 21st year of his age, 
Mr, Foseph Addington, of May’s Buildings. 
His death was occasioned by a-fall trom his 
horse. 

At Paris, where he has been suffered to 
remain a prisoner of war, since 1602, Roger 
Palmer, esq. of Rush, in the county ot Duvlin, 
He was grandson to the Lady Bradsheigh and 
Echlin, who were the amiable correspondents 
of Samuel Richardson. ; 

Mrs. Hankin, wite of M, Hankin, esq. of 

erlings Park, Herts. 

At Shackiewell, T. Greenwood, esq. mer- 


. chant, of Rood-lane. 


At Islington, in the 74th year of his age, 
Mr. Nathaniel Dell, many years chief clerk 
of the Impetial Annuity Uffice ia the Bank. 

In the Fleet-Prison, the once gay, gallant, 
and fShionable, Sir Nicholas Nugent, bart, 

In Bryauston-strect, aged 90, Mrs Braud, 
sister of the late eccentric Thomas S:e0d 
Hollis, esq. ‘of the Hyde. 

At isthe hh aged 78, Mrs. Mary Brom- 
eid, wite of Mr. Thomas Broomied, 
relict of the late Mr. Fox, of Derby. 1! un- 
bounded charity, the mildest amenity of 
manners, or the most fervent devouep, couid 
have arrested the hand of death, we ncver 
should have recorded the decease of this truly 
good woman. In the expressive janguege of 
Scripture, it may be truly said of her, sve 
went down to the grave full of good works. 

3RKR2 The 
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Mr, Yobn Randall Peckham, wholesale 
watch manufacturer, late of Bedford-street, 
Covent-Garden. His death occurred under 
the following melancholy circumstances, 
Recent embarrassments in the commercial 
world havir.g assailed some of his connexions, 
bosses on his part were the consequence 3 and 
he, of course, sought the means of meeting 
them. Amongst other resources, he recol- 
lected some property which could only be re- 
covered by the production of an attested re- 
gister of the death and burial of an elder bro- 
ther, Richard Peckham, the mate of a ship, 
who was drowned in going off to his vessel 
in a boat, at the same season of the year, by 
the same sort of accident, and at the same 
hour and place, where he himself perished a 
few days ago. His brother was said to have 
been buried somewhere in the Isle of Wight, 
whioh has since been ascertained by the coro- 
ner’s certificate. To this place, therefore, 
Mr. Peckham went, but, having been unsuc- 
cessful in his endeavours to obtain a certifi- 
cate, he returned to the Fountain Inn, at 
West Cowes, where he found a letter from 
his friends, dated the 24th, requesting him 
to be in London by the 26th of Oct. 1811. 
On receipt of this letter, Mr. Peckham made 
up his mind, for the present, to relinquish 
his object, and return to town, For this pur- 
pose he went in search of a boat, and, having 
met Goring and Paul, two watermen, who 
had already carried him from Portsmouth to 
Cowes, he agreed with them for a passage 
back again to Portsmouth. They set sail 
with a fine breeze, which promised thema 
speedy conveyance to the other side. They 
had reached Stokes Bay, within two miles and 
a half of the shore, and, at that moment, 
Mr. Peckham was relating to the watermen 
the melancholy fate of his brother, who was 
drowned near the spot on which they then 
were, at much about the same hour of the 
night, when a sea suddenly overwhelmed the 
boat, which instantly filled and went down, 
leaving the terrified and unhappy passengers 
to struggle for their lives. It was then about 
ten o'clock at night. The boat had been ob- 
served by a sailor who had the night watch 
on board the Kingtson transport, then at 
anchor in Stokes Bay. All at once he lost 
sizht of the boat, and soon after, hearing the 
noise of a voice in the water, he feared the 

worst, called up all hands; the boat was in- 
S:antly lowered and manned, and a painfyl 

and anxious search commenced. From the 
darkness of the night, and the impetuosity of 
the waves, their eitorts were for a Jong time 

unsuccessful, and they were gn the point of 
returning Co their ship, when one of the sailors 

happeniug to psss his hand along the gun- 

nel of the boat, felt a hand clinging to ber, 

and instantly exclaimed, ** Herse’s one of 

them,” when Goring, the boatman, was 

taxen on board, in a state of almast total in- 

seasibility. They carried him on board the 

transpuits where bis deliverers had the satise 


ba 
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faction to see him recover, but 

dail Peckham, and Paul, the aa 

unfortunately buried in the waves ; ‘cane 
was deprived of their. natural and iny re 
protector, when she had most Occasion for hig 
accustomed kindness, his forlorn widow 
seven helpless children. In the —_ 
which has come upon her, Mrs, Peckhan 
considers her own fate, which can 
admit of consolation, to be sealed 5: and ig 
herself, she would not have obtraded he 
sorrows upon the public: but for her heipies 
children she has appealed. to those who are 
blest with the means, to assist the future 
efforts of a despairing mother to raise her in. 
fant offspring. The facts are within the 
knowledge of the editor, but affidavits, mate 
by the parties named in the narrative, may be 
seen at Mrs. Peckham's present asylum, No 
¥8, Chancery Lane, to whom we refer the 
attentions of Benevolence. 

[The late Rev. Percival Stockdale, published 
his own Memoirs a short. time before his 
death, and the following is an abstract of 
them. He was born on the 26th of October, 
O. S. 1736, in the village of Branxton, two 
miles south of the Tweed. Flodden Field 
lies near the south-east end of Branxton. On 
which, on the 9th of September, 1513,the 
battle of Flodden was fought, so fatal to Scot. 
land, Inthe early part of Percival Stock- 
dale’s life, he often walked over this inter 
esting plain with his father, and, the bold 
images of heroic deeds, worked powerfully in 
his ardent and juvenile fancy. As my dea- 
est father and I, says he, were one day riding 
within view of Branxton, I said something 
to him which IJ have forgotten, relative tomy 
native place. But J well remember, that he 
turned to me, and said, with a seriousness 
and emphasis which are indelibly imprinted 
in my heart, * You may make that place 
remarkable for your birth, if you take cre 
of yourself.". He saw that his son had na 
tural advantages, above those of common 
men; but he likewise saw in him the das 
gerous balance, in favour of common men; 
exquisite sensibility, and strong passions! 
His father was the. Rev. Thomas. Stock- 
dale, and he had the vicarage of Branxton, 
and the perpetual curacy of Cornhill nearthe 
Tweed, His mother, was Miss Dorothy 
Collingwood, of Marten, in Northumbec 
land, and of the same family with our late 
brave admiral. Percival was their only ¢ 
and the child of their old age- They nut 
tured him with a care $0 excessive, © 
hardly suffered «the winds to visit his frame 
too roughly; but hig mind they ¢ In 
in all the labours of erudition and taste. pe 
1745, young Percival was entered by. k, 
arents at the Grammar-gchool of peo 

hence he was removed, six yeals “ 
wards, to tke Grammar-school at — 
At these places he became intimately 
guainted with the Greek aad Latin classics 


aud caught from the peets au nth ore 
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jove’ of rural scenes. This passion he in. 
duiged to the utmost in his holiday -visits to 
pis tather 3 who had changed his abode from 
Branxton to Tillmouth. His first verses 
were very humble, suitable to his age (thir- 
teen) and the subject; they described the 
beauties of a favourite cat. Their author, 
from his earliest infancy to his latest hour, 
was fond of the dumb creation; he has been 
their benefactor as far as his own little juris- 
diction extended, and their eloquent and ar- 
dent advocate to the world at large. As an 
instance of this Christian spirit, we need only 
mention his humane pamphlet, written oa 
that most cruel and unmauly practice of bull- 
baiting. In the year 1754, being in his 
eighteenth year, he left school tp reside with 
his father at Cornhill, near the Tweed. 
There, a translation which he made of an ode 
of Cornelius Gallus, into English verse, in. 
troduced him to the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of Lord Deleval, and his brother Sir 
Francis Blake Delaval; he also cultivated the 
esteem of the classical Sir Francis Blake, 
and his no less accomplished son; and de- 
rived from their society every advantage of a 
learned and elegant conversation. In the 
summer of 1755, he was recalled to the 
Tweed by the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of his father. His mother was then at 
Berwick; and thither, almost frantic wih 
grief, he hastened to join her. He found.her 
ing situation approaching indigence; but her 
friends obtaining for her a small pension, and 
uniting, though sparingly, to provide an in- 
come on which her son might prosecute his 
studies for the church, he applied with re. 
doubled vigour. But the bread of dependence 
is ever bitter; and preparations for a war 
with France appearing about this time, caused 
asad rebellion in the grave resolves of young 
Percival, His spirit shrunk from being an 
ovject of charity; and a second lieutenancy 
in the 23d, or Royal Welsh Fusileers. being 
offered to him, he accepted it with transport. 
The young soldier now paid a visit to Lon- 
don, and at the Theatres Mr. Stockdale 
tound himself on enchanted ground. Gar- 
rick was then in his meridian, and in his 
Memoirs he thus apostropaises that wonder 
cerful man: «+ Let me begin with the high- 
Priest ot the oracle of Avon. Can I ever for- 
gct thy powers of infinite diversity, and of 
imperious controul over the human heart ? 
No! Thy image is, I hope, eternally im- 
Pressed in my mind, both by private triende 
Sip and by public glory! Can I forget thy 
attitudes ana thy voice, formed and inspired 
oy the soul ot Shakespeare andthe Graces ; 
ia the must impasstoned scenes, not too ve- 
bement; ia the tenderest, not too languid ; 
Ke uninflated with the bombast, and un- 
Corrupted with the aftectation, which went 
Pefore, and which have come after you; ever 
Preserving, with the periectiou of judgment, 
BOE spirit, and the flow, whick were dictated 
e! 
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by Nature and the occasion. I now see the 
lightning of thine eye, attempered to the 
moment, and transfixing its object: 1 marc 
the forcible silence of thy pause, arresting 
the fancy with its mute expression of 
“strange, unutterable things,’ in an uncon- 
fined and emphatical eloquence, too unbound- 
ed, and too powerful, for the pressure of 
words. Can [ forget thee, thou versatile, 
Magical, and delightful, . Proteus; equally 
great, and equally darting the emanations of 
transcendant and flexible genius, in opposite 
and seemingly incompatible characters: ia 
Archer and in Scrub, in Ranger and in Brute, 
in Richard and in Hamlet, in Drugger and 
in Lear!” In the spring of 1756, Stockdale 
left London, and joined Admiral Byng’s flect 
at Portsmouth, then ready to sail for the Me. 
diterranean. He embarked in his majesty's 
ship, Revenge, Captain Frederick Cornwall, 
and in the beginning of May, the fleet an- 
chored in the Bay of Gibraltar. Mr. Stock. 
dale was sent, with part of his regiment, on- 
board the Revenge, in the memorable exe 
pedition commanded by Admirals Byng and 
West, to the relief of the besieged garrison « 
of St. Philip, in the island of Minorca. He 
returned to England in the October of 1756, 
In 1757, Mr. Stockdale was encamped, 
under the command of Lord George Sack. 
ville, on Chatham Lines. His written ace 
count of that nobleman’s conduct at the but. 
tle of Minden, is one of the most striking 
parts of his ‘* Memoirs,” and seems to plece 
the affair in a very clear and convincing 
light. These foreign and domestic cam. 
paigns brought Mr. Stockdale into terms of 
intimate acquaintance with some of the most 
conspicuous military characters of the day. 
But his regiment being under orders for 
India, he determined to quit this briliant si. 
tuation, and in the month of November, 
1757, he bade adieu tothe army. At Mi- 
chaelmas, in 1759, he was ordained deacon, 
by Dr. Trevor, then bishop of Durham. Imme- 
diately after bis ordination he went to Lon- 
don, where he was to be one of the Mr. 
Sharp's substitutes in the curacy of Duke’s- 
place, near Aldgate. Findmg himselr again 
in the metropolis, the emporium of taste, 
science, and elegant pursuits, he did not de- 
cline to re-enjoy the charms of the society it 
presented; and again he associated w th Gar- 
rick, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Browne, Goldsmith, 
Hawkesworth, Lord Lyrtleton, aad others, 
Being without any church employment, in 
1767 he embarked for lcaly. He resided two 
years in the town of Villa-Franca, and there 
read and wrote very assiduously. He re. 
turned to England, and to London, in 1769. 
About this period he transtated Tasso’s 
Aminta: it was published vy Davies, and 
Drs. Johnson and Hawkesworth gave the 
translator their warm aporobation, Among 


otner engageinents, he succeeded Guthne ia 
tite mevagearent of the ** Critical Review 5” 
and 
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and wrote an elegant life of Walier. He 
also translated the “ Antiquities of Greece, 
from the Latin of Lambert Bos.” In 1774, 
he edited the ‘* Universal Magazine ;” and, 
jn 1775, published three Sermons, two 
against Luxury and Dissipation, and one on 
Universal Benevolence. In the summer of 
this year appeared Mr. Stockdale's most 
distinguished work, his poem of ** The 
Poet.” In the summer of 1773, when 
several ships of war were put into commission, 
Mir. StockJale was desirous of being made 
chaplain to one of them. Lord Sandwich 
was then first lord of the admiralty, with 
whom Garrick was on the most intimate 
footing. He wrote to his lordship in his 
fiiend’s favour; and, in a short time after, 
Mi. Stockdale was appointed to the Reso- 
Jution, a guardship of 74 gans, which was 
lying at Spithead. He remained attached to 
that ship for three years; but passed his time 
alternately on-board, in the Isle of Wight, 
at London, or on visits to diferent friends, 
It was at this time that he composed his Six 
excellent Sermons to Seamen, Some time 
afterwards, he wrote an ‘* Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope,”’ in vindication 
of that pvet, against the Lssay by Warten, 
on the same subject. In these compositions 
be met with the warm approbation of many 
literary men ; amongst whom were, Gibbon, 
Burke, and lohnson; indeed, on the Essay on 
Pope, Dr. Johnson one evening thus expressed 
himself to a circle of literary friends 
**Stockey, (said he) is perfectly right. He 
has defended the cause of Pope with incon- 
trovertible arguments, and with great ejo- 
quence ; and he must be supported.” ,Jn the 
summer of 1779, he wrote several political 
Letters, with the signature of Agricola. They 
were published by Woodfali, in the ** Public 
Advertiser,” At this period, several book- 
eellers determined to publish a new edition 
of the English Poets, with a previous account 
of the hife of each poet. Mr. Stockdale's 
Lite of Waller had given them so high an idea 
o: his ability to execute their plan, that they 
resolved to apply to bim to be its biographer 
and editor, ‘The agreement was accordingly 
made; but, by some misundersiancing, Mr. 
Stockdale was ceprived of this employment, 
aid in consequence Dr. Johnson wrote the 
Lives of the Poets. A feud hence arose be- 
tween him and some oi the booksellers, which 
never subsided, and from which he dated 
seve of the vexations of his after-life. In 
the summer of 1750, Sir Adam Gordon, who 
had the living of Hiacworth, in Hertford- 
shire, offered Mr Srockdale the curacy of 
that place. He accepted it with gratitude, 
and there wrote fiiteen Sermons. At this 
petiod he took priest’s orders. In 1782, he 
wrote his ‘* Treatise on Education.” In the 
autumn of the succeeding year, Lord Thur- 
dow (the then lord chancellor) in consequence 
of haviog read a volume of Mr. Stockdalt’s 


Account of the late Rev. Percival Stockdale. [Dee. 


Sermons, and without an 2! 
dation, presented. him. eh nae, Teoh 
Lesbury, in Northumberland. To ant a 
Duke of Northumberland added that of thy 
Houghton, in the same county. Rena 
Stockdale wrote his tragedy of | 
He pursued his literary studies with ay 
and perfurmed his functions as a saisiag a 
no less zeal: but the bleakness of the climate 
injured his health, and, on mature delibera. 
tion, he determined to accept an invitatiog 
he received, in 1787, from his friend My 
Matra, British consul at Tangier, t0> pas 
some time with him, under its more geaul 
sky. In the year 1790, he returned from 
the Mediterranean ; and, from the researches 
he had made in Spain, and on the tout 
Barbary, wrote a large account of Gibralts, 
comprehending its natural © and 
history. It was composed with great atten. 
tion and diligence, and written with « toi 
and elegance which- would have ensuted it 
immediate publicity and lasting fame. Bu, 
when he had arrived within a day’s-work of 
its completion, in consequence of some recent 
and mortifying events, hit literary adversity, 
and all his other misfortunes, took ‘ast hol 
of his mind, oppressed it extremely, and rm. 
duced it to a stage of the deepest despondency, 
In this unhappy view of life, he made aqui 
den resolution, never mdre to. prosetute the 
profession of an author! to retire from the 
world; and read only for consolation ani 
amusement, ‘That he might have the lew 
temptation to break his vow, in a des 
moment, he threw his History of’ Gibraltar 
into the flames. His ** Memoirs” were bis 
next publication. They were written in the 
seclusion of his vicarage at Lesbury; usie 
the pressure of extreme debility and nervous 
irritation, from the rapid increase of @ éh- 
order he inherited from his cradle, “Toth 
morbid sensibility of his nerves, may be ¢:. 
rived all the faults which have cast atem 
porary shade over the brightness of his ch. 
racter. Like Rousseau, {whose “chafacte 
his resembled to almost a fac-simile,) Mr, 
Stockdale’s heart was always right, thoug! 
his temper, or rather the mal-construction ¢ 
his flervous system, ‘often made his"eouduct 
wrong. Like Rousseau, he was ertatit, )% 
lous of offence, quick in resentment, and im 
prudent and impetuous in its demonstrates 
In the year 1808, Mr. Stockdale paid bis 
last visit to the metropolis. He lodged 
Bateman's-buildings, Soho-square ; and there 
published a selection of his best poems, 
one volume octavo. He ‘offered this works 
and his Memoirs, to the editor of rs 
Monthly Magazine, aad was by — y 
jealousy of his own fame, and so 

to confide on the honor of any bioksellen 
that he refused to allow the proposed - 
chaser of his works the liberty of ase 
He was in consequence obliged to s* fee 
other connection, but he appeared nore 
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eager that affliction which arises from a 
man’s having survived his own fame, and 
fom his finding hiciself, in his old age, left 
ynong strangers, Who retained but vague 
ideas of the feats of his vigour. His conver- 
sation, however, inspired respect, from its 
tinze of benevolence and sensibility 5 and 
trom his acquaintance with the literary heroes 
ofthe last age.” From this period his health 
raidly declined ; and, oppressed by the hea- 
yiness of a London atmosphere, in the autumn 
of 1810, he returned by easy jouraeys to his 
vicarage ia Northamberland. In this peace- 
ful retirement, amidst his affectionate pa- 
tishioners, and attended by two faithfal do- 
mestics, he closed his earthly cateer on the 
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LINES, addressed to one of the pupils of the late 
Da. Raink, of the Aor morte hy 


I share your grief, and with a heart sincere, 

Breath the sad sigh, and yield you tear fur 
tear ; 

For who = grieve too mach, ot when shall 
en 

Our mourning for the patriot and the friend ; 

Endear'd like him, by worth and manners 

kind, 

Abd the rich knowledge of a classic mind ? 

O! too soon sever'd from our ling’ring view, 

Accept dear Rarne! this fond,—this last 
adieu ! 

Till we rejoin thee, far beyond the sky, 

“* Where ev'ry tear Is wip'd from ev'ry 








{ith of September, 1811, and now sleeps with 
the remains of his parents, at*Cornhill on the 
Tweed; leaving behind him the remembrance 
of his charities in the breasts of the poor, 
and the image of his amiable worth in the 
hearts of his lamenting friends ] 


”» 
eye, 


There we shall meet, andin a noler strain 
Praise the Creator and his works agaia. 


wecn’s Head lane, 


Islington. 


Jossru Baown. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
HE contest in these counties between the 
church establishment on the one hand, 

beads by THE Goon Bisuor, an. the Dis- 
senting and Methodist interests on the other, 
in which each party seeks to educate the 
greatest number of poor children, is highly 
gratifying to humanity. Ic is in trath the 
caly contest in which humanity can be sure 
ot being a gainer, and under that conviction 
we hope it will rage with increased fury and 
never cease. Fur our parts we shall rejoice 
in the numberof aictims made by its cuntinu- 
ence, and shall be happy to inform our readers 
trom time to time of the laurels reaped by 
8OtN parties. 

The following is the address by the Society 
for tue Encouragement of Parochial Schools, 
9 tue Diocese of Durham and Hexhamfhire, 
wiser the Patronage of the Bisnor of Dua- 
NAM, and the superintendance of the Paro- 
Catac Creacy: 

“‘Taunnouncing the institution of a society, 
Whose sole object is to diffuse the blessing of 
@ religious and useful knowledge among the 
Shildren of the poor, it cannot be necessary 
to well on the importance of the end pro- 
PO-CS, OF LU answer the objections which have 

1 


been sometimes urged against it. The eternal 
happiness of che most numerous class of out 
fellow creatures is a consideration of so high 
a nature, as dlone to demand our utmost ex. 
ettjons. But, even on worldly grounds, this 
is now no longer a question of dowbtful policy, 
én which opposite theories may conrend with 
equal plausibility, and be heard with equal 
jadifference. The experience of the last 
twenty years has spoke to us in language 
which cannot be resisted; it has proclaimed 
the awful truth, that, without sound princi 
ples of religion in the mass of the people, 


~ there can be no stability to government, no 


s:curity for any of the comforts of social life. 
Lhe call was loud, and thanks be to God, it 
has not sounded in vain. The nation seems 
every-where roused to a strong sense of that 
necessity, for which nothing short of a gene- 
ral and united effort can provide. Similar 
societies are on all sides forming, that the 
zeal and charity of individuals may be enadled 
to produce the fullest effect, by the co-oper:- 
tion of number:, acting in one direction end 
guided ‘by the same views. Happily, too, the 
same age, which has witnessed beyond all 
others, the furious excesses to which an igno- 
raat and waedacated populace may be ro 
easily 
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easily seduced, has acquired a powerful remee 
éy for that ignorance, and the mischiefs re- 
sulting from it, in the introduction of a new 
system of education, peculiarly adapted to the 
circumstances of the poor. It is to the adop- 
tion of this s}stem, on a scale commensurate 
with the wants of these two extensive coun- 
ties, that the patronage of the public is ear- 
nestly and respecifuily solicited. We seek 
not this patronage with any feelings of party 
zeal, or jealousy of the exertions of othere. 
~ In the various disputes which have arisen, it 
is our fixed determination to take no part. 
We adopt generally the mode of teaching pro- 
posed by Dr. Bell, because we believe it to he 
the best suited to our purpose; but, while we 
make this declaration, we are anxious to dis- 
claim all intention of undervaluing the merits 
of any other system, or of precluding our. 
selves from thankfully admitting any im- 
provement, by whomsoever it may be sug. 
gested. Our only object is, we repeat, to 
rescue the children of the poor from that state 
of irreligion, vice, and misery, which is too 
commonly the lot of the uneducated in every 
rank; and we, look, therefore, with respect 
and gratitude to all our fellow laborers jn so 
good a cause. The basis of the religious in- 
Struction, to be taught in our schools, will be 
the bible and the church catechism: to this 
We mean to add such other elementary know- 
ledge as shall be suited to the station of those 
who are the objects of ourcare. The general 
course of proceeding intended by the society is, 
to coliect and communicate information of 
the wants of the poor in Northumberland and 
Durham, in respect of education; to promote 
the establishment of new schools, and the 
re-modelling of old ones, according to the 
new system ; to afford, as far as its funds will 
permit, pecuniary aid to those schools which 
stand most in need of such assistance ; to sup- 
ply all the schools under its care with proper 
books; and to instruct persons who are, or 
who wish to become schoolmasters, in a new 
mode of teaching. And here we have sincere 
pleasure in announcing, that, by the liberal 
arrangements of the Bishep of Durham, the 
society, will always be enabled to have two 
persons recommended by its committee, at- 
tending the Barrington School at Bishop 
Aucklend, lodged and boarded at his lordship's 
expence, and taught to conduct a school ac- 
cording to the model there exhibited.. As it 
is presumed, that diligent attention during 
two or three months will be sufficient to 
complete their instruction, it is obvious that 
at least eight masters will thus be annually 
supplied for schools under the society's diree- 
tion. Should more be wasted, his lordship 
has been pleased to permit, under certain 
cary regulations, any other persons recom- 
mended by the society, to attend his scheol 
tor the same purpose. In order, therefore, 
that en institution, aiming at ap object of 
such high importance, and employing means 
at once 0 simple and su efficacious May not 


——— 
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be straitened in its exert} 

hope for the cordial eign oan 
are anxious for the improvemens . ma 
morals, or friendly to the = 
the poor.”* : best interes 

At a late meeting of the Tyne Sas 
cultural society, - Ovinghad. high 
premiums were adjudged as follows: 

1. To Mr. Thos. Bates, of Halton, for the 
best cultivated farm, 10gs.—_No claims 
for the ¢d and 34 premiums._=4, To Mt 
John Gibson, of Thornbrough, for the hex 
crop of Swedish turnips, 5ge.—5. To Mi; 
Anth. Wailes, of Bearl, for the best cow, Sn, 
—6. To Mr. Wm. Donkin, of 
the second best cow, 3gs.——7, To Mr. 
Johnson, of Stocksfield Hall, for the third bes 
cow, 2gs.—-8. To Mr. Anth. Wailes, of Bear) 
for the best heifet,5gs.—9. To Mrs. 
of Bearl, for the second best heifer, 10. 
To Mr. Wm. Jobling, of Styford, for the thin 
best heifer, 2gs.—-11. To Mr. ren, 
of Shibdon, for the best mare breeding 
cart horses, Sgs.—12. To Mr. David Barron, 
of Dodley, for the best mare for 
coach horses, S3gs.13. To the Rev. 
Birkett, Ovingham, for the best mare fo 
breeding hunters or road horses, Sgs.—14, 
To Mr. Wm, Jobling, of Styford, for the bes 
pen of breeding ewes, 5gs.—15. To George 
Gibson, esq. of Stagshaw-Close House, fora 
pen of shearing wethers, being the only ose 
shewn, and which were considered by the 
judges to possess very superior merit to entitle 
them to the premium, 5gs.—16. To Mr. 
John Joblin, of Newcastle, for the best breed- 
ing sow, Sgs.—17. The premium of 5gs, te 
the laborer in husbandry, who had brought 
up the greatest number of legitimate 
to at least sevén years of age, without assis 
ance from the parish, was adjudged and paid 
to Joun Forster, of Maifen, having 
Up ELEVEN to above that age. mee 

[The last premium is incommensurate with 
the merit of the party ; it ought to be at least 
five guineas per annum, during the joint lives 
of himself and wife; and half such annuity 
a second candidate. A single five gu 
does not pay for the time 1D 
so pitiful ; soesplads: Such a society would 
never have above ten or twelve surviving 


annuitants; and who would withhold his aub- 


scription to support an object of such evident 


and decisive importance ?] _ 

A new machine for cleansing and 
Sunderland harbor has been set to wor 
promises to be a valuable acquisition to 
port, having taken up and delivered intos 
along side, fifty-five tons of ballast in i 
five minutes ; and, when the int er 
conveying the ballast so raised is castt 
effect, betteraccommodation and deeper watel= 
births will be obtained for the args 
shipping which use that harbor. a) 
engine of great power has been erect At 
a floating barge, which continually pre 
round a number of iron buckets, fastes pet 
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chan, and which &Il themselves with sand 
and gravel at the bottom of the harbor, and 
successively empty themselves at the top of 
the shaft into a spout ready to receive the 
coatents Tyne Mercury. 

The committee for conducting the ae 
school, at Newcastle, have published a re- 
port, by whwh it appears chat permanent 
good effects will result from the inhabitants 
dispensing with an illumination on the oc- 
casjon of the jubilee. 

Married.| At Bishopwearmouth, Joseph 
Simpson, esq. to Margaret, second daughter 
of Jolin Goodchild, esq. of High Pallion.— 
Captain Thomas Leisham, to Miss A. H. 
Sandersoa.——Mr. Joseph Robbins, to Miss Jane 
Anderson, of Sunderland Bridge, near Durham. 

At Newcastle, Mr. D. M‘Kenzie, to Miss 
T. M. Byrne.—Mr. David Presten, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Robert Rowley.—Capt. 
Joha Baskett, to Miss Margaret Thrift.——Mr. 
Ridley Fawcett, to Mrs. Jane Horsborough. 

In Wensley Dae, Mr. Richard Miles, 
merchant, of Yarm, to Miss Cuitt, of Speni- 
thorne. 

Mr. Francis Beil, Lesburn, to Miss Cathe- 
rine Willis. ; 

At Berwick, Mr. David Gibson, to Miss 
Jane Blair.—Mr. Thomas Gladston, to Miss 
isabella Allunshaw.——Mr. Cliarles Robson, 
to Miss E. Eddington. 

At Temple Sowerby, Abram Levy, esq. to 
Miss Jane Atkinson. 

At Bongate, Mr. Stephenson, solicitor, of 
Appleby, to Miss Shaw. 

_ Wa. Pollard, esq. of Torgnay, to Katha- 
rine, eldest daughter of the late Rev. J. 
Symons, rector of Whitburn. 

The Rev. James Scott, of Eastwood, near 
Halifax, to Miss Somerville, of Branton. 

Robert Scurfield, esq. of Sunderland, to 
Miss Newby, of Trimdon. 

Died.]} At Newcastle, the Rev. Robert 
Wilson, M, A. deservedly lamented, many 
years attérnoon lecturer at St. Thomas's 
chapelaetn Pilgrim-street, suddenly, Mrs. 
Rigglesworth.——Mrs. Robison, a maiden lady, 
82.—-Mrs. Shadferth, 76, widow of the late 


Henry Shadforth, esq.—Mr. -Joseph Dixon, 


fronmonger.— Mr. John Kidd, of the Ordnance 
cepartment.—[n Newgate-street, much ro- 
gretted, the lady of Sur W. Loraine, bart. of 
Kirkharle.—Mr, Robert Crissop, 79.—Mrs. 
Jane Weatherhead, 54.—-At Cross House, 
Mr. John Birch, 62. —Mr. John Thompson, 
ceuinet maker, 48 —In the Low Bridge, 
Thomas Maddison, esq. of Birtley, 72, one of 
the common couticilmem: justly. esteemed 
for his uniform integrity.—Mrs. Nictiolson, 
he a of Mr. John Nicholson, 75:—Mrs. 
Mary Eltiott, of the* North Shore, 90.— 
Jonathan Lonsdale, 17.—Mat. Brown, ¢sq. 
©: Netherton, formerly of Néwcastle.—Mr. 
reeman, inn-keeper, in Gate:head.—-Mr. 
Jonathan Irwin, §0.—r. Thomas Kirkley, 
<.—Jemima, only daughter of Mr. Joha 

owe, 1h—In'Percy-street, Mrs. Margaret 
lex, Mac., Dec, 1, ivil. 
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Arthur, 72,—<Mrs. Mary Lenox, 60, late of 
Axngerton. 

At Tynemouth, Mr. William Rese, B0.<. 
Mrs. Graham.—=Mr. Richard Warwick. 

At Sunderland, Mr. John Haswell, organist. 
—~Mr. George Sheraton, 44 —Mrs, Isabell 
Gibson, 84.—Mrs, Gammack, 83. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mrs. Atkinson, 95, 
—Mrs. Ann Lonsdale, a maiden lady, 6°. 

At North Shiels, Mr. John Ellison, 
woollen-draper.—In Dockwray-square, Mrs, 
Graham.—Margaret, wife of Mr. Henry 
Bolton, 42 —Mr. Ralph Beall, grocer, 

At Alnwick, deeply lamented, Thomas 
Castles, esq. formerly major of the 66th regi- 
ment of foot, 76.—-Mr. George Sha: p, cabinet- 
maker. 

At Coldstream, Mrs. Isabel Tod, widow of 
Mr. John Foster, 86. 

In her 13th year, Miss Duncombe, of 
Duncombe Park. 

At Ogle, Mr. Young, farmer, 83. 

At Herrington Bourne, 85, Mr. John 
Cookson. 

At Hexham, Mr. Matthew Sopwith, of 
Gateshead.—-Mrs. Robson. 

At Unthank-squate, Mrs, Margaret Mil- 
barn, late of Berwick, 61. 

At Berlin, the celebrated Simon Pallas, 
counsellor of state to the emperor of Russia, 
in the 7Oth year of his age, He was a native 
of Berlin, and had been there for ubout @ year 
on a visit to hiv brother. 

Mrs. Cooke, of Swinburne Castile. 

Mr. Thomas Chrisp, of Rugtey, neat 
Alnwick, caus¢d by a fall from his horse. 

At Durhim, Mrs. Ingham, 40.—Mrs. 
Jopliog, of Framwelgate, 70.—-Mre. Margaret 
Robson, 90.—Mr. George Ainsley, of South- 
street, 90. 

At Whitby, Mr. Joseph Thornhill, draper. 

At Great Burbon, near Darlington, Miss 
Raine, 

At Ancroft, near Berwick, Mr. W. Stiaton. 

At Haughton, near Darlington, the Hon. 
and Rev. Ricliard Byron, M.A. rector of 
Haughton, 88. 

At Berwick, Mrs. Elizabeth Windram, 
widow, 75. 

” Mr. Jeremiah Craven, 54, school-master, 
at Bamburgh Castle. a 

Mr. Thomas Brown, jun. of Hough:en. 

Miss Eléanor Turnbull, of Alwinton ; caused 
by a curt being overturned upon her. 

At South Shields, Mr, Phillip Jubb, 81.— 
Mrs. Walker, wife of Mr. W. flour-dealer. 

Near Burnhall, Mr. David Moody, 75, 

Mr. John Barker, of Newton near Heit ley. 

At East Millhilis, Mr Edward Maughan. 

In Chester-le-street, Mrs Ann Shacktey,74. 

At Framwelgate, Edigabeth Turnbull ; was 
found dead in her bed. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

‘The following sensible letter appeared in 
a late Westmoreland Advertiser : 

Keswick, Oct. 28, 1811. 


The mording ws cloudy aad likely tor 
392 shower, 
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showers, but, this belng the last day that I 
could conveniently stop in Keswick I _re- 
Solved to attempt the ascent of Skiddaw. 
In the room where I breakfasted the ther- 
momeéter stood at 58°, another in the. open 
air out of doors stood at 55°. The barome- 
ter at Keswick stood at 29-088 inches. At 
Mr. Calvert’s the barometer was at 29°1 
inches, and the thermometer at 55°, the 
same as at Keswick. These observations 
were made upon the terrace before Mr. Cal- 
vert’s door. At the top of Skiddaw the ba- 
rometer stood at 26°2 inches, and the ther- 
mometer at 40°.. We had three thermome- 
ters, all of which were as near 40° as could 
be perceived. On our returny on Jenkin 
Hiil, the barometer stood at 26:9 inches, 
and the thermometer at 44°5. Ata spring 
nearly a hundred yards below Jenkin Hill 
the barometer stood at 27°%, and the ther- 
mometer in the ais, on the ground, and in 
the water, viz. the spring as follows, in the 
air 43° 5, on the ground 42°, and in the 
water 41°; all the thermometers agreed here 
as well as upon the top of Skiddaw. On the 


- opposite side of the hill to the spring just 


Mentioned, at another spring, the barometer 
stuod at 27 @, and the thermometer in the 
water at 43°, in the air at 42°, onthe ground 
the same as in the air. At arbther place, 
the name of which IT bave-jorgotten, where 
the barometer stood at 27°8 inches, the 
thermometer was at 45°. At the spring 
avove the High, the barometer stood at 27 89, 
and the thermometer in the air at 4625, 
in the water 44°, and on the ground 44°; 
but the distance above 44° wes so small as. 
not easily to be expressed. At‘a spring near 
Long Scale Gate the barometer stood at 
2222. The thermometer in the air arc 
47° 5, in the water 48°, on the ground 48°. 
Ar a spring on the opposite side of the bill 
to Long Scale Gate, the barometer stood-at 
@8°S3, and the thermometer in the air, in 
the water, end on the ground, stood at 48°. 
When we got back to Mr. Calvert's, the ba- 
rometer and thermometer stood as in the 
mourning, viz. 20+ inches the barometer, and 
the thermometer at 55% On examining 
Nir. Calvert's batometer, in a back roo 
where there had been no fire, or any thing to 
tatuence the alteration of the height of the 
mvrcury, save the weight of theatmosphere, 
the barometer had rather fisen ttn other- 
wee. The height of Skiddaw from Kes- 
vick is ©S50 yarés; fenkin Hill 6955 the 
t ring before meationed, where the barane- 
cer saod at 47. 2; and the thermonieter in 
fhe air at 43°, on the preund 429, jn tlie 
er 41°, GUO yarcs; and the top of Late- 
2G yards. We lett Mc. Calvert's about 
oclack in Phe forenvon, and returned 
four in There 
Prot much wid Gil after three o'clock. 
“the wind Was exceediagiy strong upon the 
 Sktidtaw, ead the senoution the ‘cold 


+ ! > ~ > . ‘ 
mut tasi-past ithe aiternoon, 


Ti 


squalled, ua net exceeded auy I 
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ever experienced, The : 
Mr. Calvert, Mr. Otley, ‘te ‘ 
though the thermometer Was not belonne 
? “ 
all of us felt extreme cold sensation....1... 
was no rain during the time we wer 
Skiddaw. According to Donald, Ski “om 
ra yards above thé level of x 
ake. Keswick is considerably hi 
this lake; hence it is rihabeee 
calculations were accurately made, Pars 
Mountain in Wales is 3720. feer Bio sad 
the mercury varied from the bottom t» th: 
top of rhis hill 3-75. By compariog thee 
experiments together, we shall ‘find, thy 
for every inch that the mercury: sinks 
the barometer tube, there wilk be gers 
1000 feet of elevation. It will fall a tin): 
short of 1000 feet for am incle: of: mierearisi 
depression. We find that there -wasaess. 
sible variation in the temperatute, fromthe 
time we left, to the time we setttned » 
Mr. Calvert's: We. likewise: find’ that th 
thermometer was 15° lowc:, upon the te ¢ 
Skiddaw, than at Mr. Calvert's... If we di. 
vide 950 yards by 15, we shall have te 
number‘ of yards for every degree which the 
thermometer sinks, in. ascending a hill 99 
yards; 1562 yards for every degree whic 
the thermometer sinks, when there has bem 
no sensible alteration in tempetature, be- 
tween leaving, and returning to the-botten 
of the hill. D. Naz. 

Married.} — At Carlisles Mr. James Gd- 
bertson, to Miss Agnes Wright.--Mr, Wi- 
liam Ross, to Mrs. Mary Bell, of Bramptoo. 
—Mr. Robert Hunter, to Miss Jane Glee 
denning. 32h 

The Rev. William Lawder, dissenting m- 
nister in Bewcastle, to Miss Mary Lite, 
sister of the late Mr. Little, attorney-at kv. 

Mr.-George Wrightson, banker, of Maty- 
port, to Miss Mary Edgary of Allonbp 

At Egremont, George Rowe, esp. of 
verpool, to Dorothy, youngest daughter # 
Sarnuel Potter, esq. of Springfield. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. John Humphrey, © 
Miss Ann Mitchell.—-Captain James. Wert, 
to. Miss Mary Ramsey.--Mr, Robert Tus 
bull, to Miss Mary Gibson. jose - 

Mr. John Teasdale, of Kendal to, Mis 
Allonby, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Av # 


Cartmeifell: 


Mr. John Atkinson, of Fiint Head, ! 
Miss Latimer. 08d 
Captain Gilpin, to Miss Brown, both # 
Whitehaven. ' . ' Lae 
At Beetham, by the Lord Bishop »f 


@aif, Lieutenant-cojonel Smyth, second 5 


of the fate Right Hon. John 5. of — 
the county ef York, to Sarab, er 
ter of Daniel Wilson, esq. of Daham ’ 
in Westmoreland. . 

Mr. James Muir, of Kendal, 10M 
Bian, of Sédbergh, . 

Abraham Levy, esq- to Mss Jane Aihie- 
s0u, of Temple Sowery- : 

Mr. Thomas Blackadder, of Skelion G 
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ete, to Miss Elizabeth Thompson, of Bran- 


kenwell. 
At ren 
iss Ann Creig. 
= Hutchinson, of Braystones, to Miss 
tkinson, of Sella Field. 
: Me. Elliot, to Miss Mary Pearson, both of 
Cackermouth. : 

Mr, William Osborn, of Workington, to 
Miss Cragg, of Mowbray. ris 

Mr, Stephenson, of Appleby, solicitor, to 
Miss Shaw, sister of the Rew. Mr. S. 

At Gretna Green, Mr. R. Beaty, of Al- 
lenwood Hill, to Miss Clark, of Warwick 
Bridge, near Carlisle. 

Mr. John Risk, to Miss Agnes 
of Kendal. 

At Brigham, Mr, Robert Stubbs, to Miss 
Martha Sim, both of Cockermouth. 

Mr. T. F. Wilson, of Carlisle, to Miss 
Mary Danby, of Hull. 

Died.] Mrs, Margaret Docker, of Turn- 
bank, 90. 

At Keswiek, Mrs. Margaret Grave, 67.— 
Mr. John Atkinson, junior, 30. 

At Penrith, Mr. Ellwood, solicitor, 57. 

At Carlisle, Jeremiah Wherlings, esq. at 
the advanced age of 91. He was chosen 
alderman in 1768, senior alderman in 1784, 
and served the office of mayor seven temes.<= 
Mr. Joseph Robinson Foster, bankers 26. 

At Rockliffe House, near Carlisle, Mr. 
Jchn Hodgson, at an advanced age; many 
years a respectable merchant in London. 

Mr. Thomas Armstrong, many years inn- 
keeper at Brampton, 96. 

At Ellenborough, Mr. Joseph Russell, 78. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. Robert M‘Mellon, 
74.—Mrs. Bridget Harrison, 87. 





Captain Thomas Garry, 














Airey, both 



















‘ At Ravenstonedale, Mr. Joseph Rennison, 
? 67. 
.At Kendal, aged 77, Mrs: Moore, relict 
7 of John M. esq. late colonel in the West- 
al moreland militia. 
At Keswick, Mr. Thomas Lancaster, 33. 
. At Limore-Head, in the Sth year of her 
, See, truly respected through life by all who 
P knew her, Mre.Fox, late of Whitehaven. 
Mr. Christopher Little, of Butterhill, in 
patish of Beweastle, Cumberland, aged 
a 913 
At Kirkland, deservedly lamented, Mz. 
Yeates, 08, 
Mrs. Jackson, of Kendal, 82.-Mrs.Thom- 
don, 88. 


At Kirkby Lonsdale, Mr. Edward Cum- 
ming, 71, many years an eminent farmer at 
Kizmaiden, aad: Holme House. He, was 
hospitable and generous, and an English fas- 
Met ot the old scheol. 1 

At Keswick, Mr. John Lady man, 73. 

At Carijsie, Mrs. Frances Holmes, widow, 
41.—-Mr. Robert Blaylock, innkeeper; 42. 

Dorothy, wife of Mr. John. Wise, af :Se- 
Ville, Abbey Ho!m, Cumberland, 74, daugh- 
Nabe the late Rev. Thomas Wilsons of Ai- 
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‘At Cockermouth, Mr, 
husband, 68. 

At Whitchaven, Miss Johnson, 29.—-Mes. 
Russell, 40,—Mr. Jolin Holmes, 70. 

At Maulsmeaburn, Mrs. M. Docker, 87. 

At Stainton, Mrs. Jsabella Dawson, 93, 

At Carlisley Mrs. Isabeila Sewell, 5, 
whose death was occasioned by her clothes 
being seized hy the flames while attending 
her oven. 

At Kirkiand, Mr, Jonathan Simpson, 28, 
teacher of the mathematics at the grammar 
school at Appleby. 

At Wigton, Miss Martha Jefferson, 23.— 
Mrs. Barnes.“ 


Joseph . Young- 


YORKSHIRE. 

_ On the 4th instant, the first stone of a new 
library was laid, by Mr. Tuoare, as presi- 
dent of the Yurk Book Society, attended by the 
committee of subscribers to the undertaking. 
—We wish that some obliging correspondent in 
every county would send.us a dist of the Societias 
of this nature in that county, indicating the num- 
ber of members, the name of the president or 
steward, the year of its establishment, and 
whether itis annual or permanent. 

Married.| Mr. Joseph Ogie Robinson, 
to Miss Hattiwell, . 

The Rev. Mr. Scott, of Eastwood, to Mass 
Somerville, of Branton. 

At Halitax, Mr, Matthew Ayrton, to Miss 
Akroyd. 

At Birstall, Mr. Edward Nelson, to Miss 
M. Metcalf. 

_At Skipton, John Stozkdale, esq. of Cot- 
tingley, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Green, of Draughton. 

Captain Burgess, of the West Kent militia, 
to Jane Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
William Foster, esq. of Spring Head. 

Mr. William Richardson, of York, to Migs 
Mildred, daughter of the Jate Daniel M. esq. 
banker, of London., 

Mr. Clark, of Yorks surgeon, to Ana, 
third daughter of the late Joho Aadus, esq- 

_Mr, Morton, of Shefheld, to Miss. Moricy, 
daughter of Miles M,. esq. mayor. 

_Mr, Aathony Atkinson, of Beverley, de- 
pwty register for the East-Riding of the. coun- 


—ty of York,, ta Muss Atkinson 


Mr. Bower, of Smeatballs, to Miss J. At- 
kinsgn, of Knotting)ey. 

Mr. Jonathan Ramsden, of Bradford, to 
Mies Firth, of North Bierley. ’ 

Mc, Beanland, junias, of Horton Mills, to 
Miss Frankland, of Heaton. 

Mr. Fredesic Wilkinson, of Sheffield. to 
Susanna, youngest daughter of 1. Sparrow, 
e2q. banker, of Newoastle. 

‘Mri Thomas Emmet, to Miss Bedson, both 
of Halitax. , 

Mr. Joseph Jackman, of Embsay, to Miss 
Hall. | isd 

Mr. Isaac Wilson, jun, to Miss Scholey, 


both of Edlington. 


Mr. Joseph .Goedlad, to Mrs, Sharpes 
of West Das Gseca. 
382 Mr, 
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Mr. Samuel Naylor, to Mist Hobson, of 
Shetfield. 

At Whitby, Mr. Mark Stockton, to Miss 
Martha Jameson. 

Mr. Charles Folgate, of Roxby, to Louisa, 
second daughter of Mr. Scoffin. | 

Mr. J. Bannister, to Miss Martha Buck- 
ley, of Farsley. 

At Selby, Joseph Foster, esq. to Deborah, 
daughter of the late John Foster, esq. 

At York, Mr. Henry Robinson, to Miss 
Catharine Clapham, of Carlton. . 

Mr. Richard Waugh, of .Yendon, to Miss 
Whitaker, of Horsforth. 

William Walker Hutchisson, M.D. of 
Ripon, to Miss Cooper, of Sleaford. 

At Brandsdy, James, Robimson, esq. of 
Whenby, to Miss Cattley, only daughter of 
Thomas C, esq. of Stearsby-Hall. 

Mr. Edward Eyre, of Roscoe Place, to 
Miss Mary Woollen, of Gatefield. 

At Bessenby, Mr. Champiing, surgeon, to 
Miss Coverley. 

Mf. S. Petty, junior, of Beeston, to Miss 
Bullman. 

At Huddersfield, Mr. Thomas Hamer, to ° 
Mrs. Macnabb, of Springfield. 

Mr. William Thorpe, of. Ripley, to Miss 
Frances Sinelt, late of Thirsk. 

Mr. Mollett, to Miss Yates, both of Ap- 
pleton Roebuck. 

Died] At York, Mr. Cook Taylor, 67. 
=—Mr. H. Williamson, 70.—-Mrs. Walker, 
wife of the Rev. John W.—Mrs, Atkinson, 
widow of the late Mr. Peter A.—Mr. Wm. 
Castetl, 75.——Mr. John Wright, late steward 
to Lady Harland. "% 

At Hull, J. W. Norris, surgeon, 31, -a 
young man who.bid fair to be eminent in’ 
his profession—Mr. Thomas Eggill, 44.—: 
Mis. Bailes, 70.—-Mr. John Grant, um- 
trella~manufactyrer, 42 —Mr. Martin Cooke, 
one of the Trinity-house pilots, 75.—-Mrs. 
Reed, grocer, 50.—-Mr. John Baxter, 73.— 


Nirs.. Steemsons 80Q.—-Mr. J. Watson, of the » 


customs, 45 —Mr, William Thompson, 47. 
--Mr. John Pratman, 52.——Mr. Anthony 
Shaw, date surgeon of the Alfred, 40.—— 
Mrs. Ann Ross, 74.—Mrs. Ann Court, 
Caughter of the late Rev. A. J. Rudd, 48. 
Suddenly, Mr. George Craven, master of 


Vicar’s school, 60.—Mr. William Frezer, . 


oe ene Mr. Christopher Atkinson, 

At Leeds, Mrs. Whitehead, cloth-dresser, 
ot Woodhouse.——Miss Robinson.—Mr. Ate 
lay, Many years a preacher in Joho Wesley's 
ceonexian, and for some time keeper of the 
Bookh-room in London—Me. 
“Lopham, merchant,.75,—Mr, Joseph Bow- 


ling, common-carrier, and one’ of the pro-' 


pristers of the Leeds and London royal mail, 
a wan of independent principles, andot strict. 
infyrity of character —Margarety the wite 
ef Mr. Wilcam Radtord,’ goldsmith.<«Mr. 
Richard Burton, 52.——Mr, Muichae] Ward, of 
Sheepscar, genticmage-Ms, William Cow- 
Ying, drysalter, 


~ 


Yorkshire. 


Christopher . 
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At Sheffield, Mr. Joseph ‘Taylor, ig te 
81st year of his age, greatly TOSPOCRER fy 
his modest worth, as well-as.for hisimmin 
abilities, and the first who introduced: eng 
torios into Shr field —Mr. G:; Marshall, por 
ner‘in the firm of Messrs. Hodeson me 
Marshall, spade and shovel. manutacturen 
Pord Hill, 42.—-Mr. Thomas Wright, o 
Meadow-street; his remains were attended 
to the grave by the different lodges-of Oy 
Fellows.—Mr. Wiltiam Bagegaley, of Carve. 
street: this family, in the space. of sfittees 
months, lost.a mother, son; two Caugtten, 
husband, and second husband of a daughter, 
— Mr. Francis Mason, white-metal smith 
Mr. Abraham Bailey, of Howard-street—Mr, 
William Cam, of Eyre lane, 44. 

Mr Israel Marshall, of the King’s Head 
Inn, Beverley. 

At Whitby, Mr. Robert Anderson, for. 
merly master ,of the Active and -Albion, 
London traders. 

At Pocklington, the Rev. chm Cru, 
nearly fifty years usher of the Free Gram 
mar-school, 79. ! 

At Broadgatesy Mrs. Pollit, wife of Mr. 
Thomas P. 18 [as 

At Bramham, Mrs. Roseman Wilde, 57, 

At Farmham, Mr. Peter Matterson, 70. 

Mr. James Howorth, of Halifax, 52. « 

At Northallerton, Mrs. Wilkinsony wife of 
the Rev. J. W. 56. 

The Rev. Mr. Todd, master of the Free 
Grammar-school at Barnsley: 

Mr. Goodlad, of the Green Dragon, High 
Harrogate, 80, ' 

At Peniston, Mr. — a one 
of the people called Quakers, 66. 

At * aesion at an advanced age,.Mr. foha 
Wilson, ‘af that place, one of the people called 

uakers. 

. Mr. Salmon, farmer, near Burtop Pidsey, 
having received the sacrament:in-the parish 
church, while standing in his — he drop- 
ed duwn and instantly expired. 
' Miss Duncombe, aldcin daughter of Charles 
ND. esq. of Duncombe Park.. : 
At Mes. Cave’s House in Doncastery Joba 
Bridges, esq. of Charter-house- square, Apne 
don. He was descended. from. the: enciest 
family of Bridges, of Castleford, in a 
county; his oe a a otwo A sere 
had been rectors of that place. ; 
Crawshaw, of the New Bank, 49, Nir. 
Kirby. agi 
Mes, Butterworth, of Dean Cottage, - 
Sowerby. | 
- At Siniesnteles near Guisborough, —_ 
Richard Ley, 78. He possessed avery’ fot 
prehensive genius, and wes disti sch bt 
his skill in the practice + ar the 
aoplied-with activity and iberality: £0 
benefit of his parishioners. =~ "| ~ sl bnest, 

At Scarborough,, after a lingering: in ME 
Mrs Bramwell, comedian; formerly a 
Wihkinson’s company. : 

Thomas Johnsos, ¢54- of Holbeck, 5° 
Leeds. ’ js 
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Jolin Jowett, esq. of Manningham Lodge, 
ner Bradford, 76. . - es 
Mrs. Claytoa, wife of Mr. C. solicitor, at 


Keppax- 


Mrs. Barker, wife of Mr. B. of Bramley, - 


a 
ye Dale, of the Black Horse Inn, 

Cy. 

“ie Ness, of Huddersfield, grocer. 

Mr. George Douglass, of Wakefield. 

Mrs Whitehead, wife of Mr. Joshua Ww. 
of Woodhouse. 

Mrs. M. Scholes, of Mill house. 

At Bulihouse, near Penistone, Ann, the 
fourth dauvhter of the late Mr. Joseph: 
Mitchell, 19. 

At Farnham. Mr. Peter Matterson, 70. 

At Whitby, Mr. Joseph Thornmill, linen- 
éraper. 

At Wold Newton, Mr. Charles Preston, 
con of the Rev. Mr. P. a young man of very 
promising abilities. 

Thomas Johnson, esq. of Holbeck Lodge. 
In his character was united the true prin- 
ciples of a British merchant; in. his com- 
mercial transactions he was upright; and tn 
his political attachments he was, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, the ardent friend 
of civil and religious liberty- 

Mrs. Gee, of Hessle, 75. While walking 
in the street her foot slipped, by which she 
fell and broke her arm, and sustained other 
injury, which terminuted fatally. 

Mr. Thomas Ackiom, of Bewholme, 50. 

At Scarborough, Mrs. Hodgson, 84. 

At Halifax, Mrs. Hatroby, 68.—Mr. John 
Woud, grocer.-Mrs. Satah Chambers, of 
the Royal Oak.—-Mr, William Lister, clock 
and watch-maker. 


Mr. William Ness, of Huddersfield, gro- 


cer, 39. 
Eleanor, wife of'the Rev. Thomas Milnes, 


vicar of Burton Agnes, and daughter and co- 


heiress of the late William Geary, esq. of 
Rusiimead Priosy, Bedfordshire. 

Mrs. Jane Brown, of Ferrybridge, sister of 
the late Dr. B. 85. 

At Lottus Grange, Captain Matthew Cor- 
Hee, Jun. of Whuby, SB. eo sees e 

At Whitby, Mrs. Preston, wife of Mr. 
Robert P. » to 

Mr, john Camm, of Scunthorpe, 69. 

Ai Stow, Mr. ‘Dharston Sherratt, son of 


Mr. Heary 3. 28, whose amiabie disposition, ~ 


and enterprising spirit, will be long held im 
rembcquhenac by his friends and acquyint- 
ace. 

Ac Thorpach, Mrs, Walker, widow of the 
late Mr. Thomas Walker, of Wakefield. 
_ The Rey. Jobn Brown, . vicar. of Kirle- 
‘atham, and rector of Kirkdale, 29. 


Mrs. Skidmore, wife of Mr. William S. of- 


argate Sheffield. +7 
eee, Day, of the New Angel, Doncaster, 
i 


At an advanced age, Mr. Hugh Marsden, 
‘ergeon, ef Hovingham, smear Malton. He 
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had been a valuable and active member of 
Society 5 having practised his profession pearly 
sixty years. 


hs John Broomhead, of Eckington, gent. 
70. 


TANCASHIEE; 


It is in contemplation to erect a School 
Room at Manchestet, capable of accommo. 
dating 1000 children, to be educated on the 
Lancastrian, or British System of Education; 
and the time for the extension of the be. 
nefits of that system, is thought particularly 
favourable, as great numbers of children 
aré thrown out of employment by the sus- 
pension of the manufactures. 

At acelary shew at Manchester, on Mon. 
day se*nnight, the following ponderous spe-, 
cimens of this culinary favorite were pro- 
duced = 


Us. om. lbs. om. 
1st Prize... 6 14 4th Prize... 3 15 
0 in) deka 6 7 Sh. 205. Sole 
SHO ge 4 18 } 6th ..... - 3.0 


ta puolic mecting of the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, held on the 4th of November, 
Jobn Bourne, esq. Mayor, in the chair; 
it was unanimously resolved,,upon the mo. 
tien of John Gladstane, esq. seconded by 
Thomas Rodie, esq. that a Petition shou! 
be presented to tie Prince Regent, pray- 
ing that he would suspend the further 
Distillation of Spirits from Grain, wat the” 
Meeting of Parhameat: 

THE HUMBLE PETITION, &c. &e. 

Shewetb, 

That your Petitioners, being deeply inte- 
rested sn the weifare uf this populous town, 
and this great manutacturing county, cannot 
but view with great anxiety the progressive 
and alarming advance in the prices of corn, 
in connexion with the fact now ascertained, 
that the produce of the late harvest is very 
deficient, and that the weather for gathering 
it in, in the northern parts of Great Bri- 
tain, and. for preparuig the wheat lands 
generably, for the next crops, has been ex- 
tremely unfavorable. 

—- That your Petitioners are well informed 
the Potatae Crop in Iretand has so mate- 
rially failed that this important necessary 
ot life, now selis in the Dublin market ac 
the excessive price of six shillings per cwt. 5 
fram which ciseumstance your Petitiontrs 
apprehend that the usual supplies of Cora 
from. ireland, upon which the ‘numerous 
population of this town, and the county of 


_ Lancaster, are known in a great degree to 


depend tor subsistence, are likely to be much | 
curtailed. 
That in times like the present, when no 


dependence can be places on receiving sup- 
plies of Foreign Corn, it becomes of the 


_ pst importance to husband to the utmost the 


ctops of this country. 


That the average weekly prices of Corn 
‘ in 
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in England and Wales, according to the 
returns received In the week. ending the 
e6th of October, as published in the Lon- 
don Gazette of the 24 November, are as 


- follows: 


Wheat.....-..103s. 6d, per quarter. 

Barley....---. 478. 4d, 

Dats . oe gcecne 298; 10d. 
which equal, and in several instances exceed, 
the prices at the different periods when the 
legislature, in their wisdom, thought fit 
to interpose to prevent the Distiliation of 
Spirits from Grain, (the year of extraor- 
dinary scarcity only excepted,) as will ap- 
pear from the foliowing comparative state- 
ment, taken from the official returns: 

Average Price of Wheat, Barley, and 
Oats, in England and Wales, according to the 
weekly returns, nearest to the following 
periods: 

Nearest Weekly Return. 

Wheat | Barley} Oats. 
& Gh & Git. @ 
93 10)45 0129 2 
o2 3/23 4)15 10 
1553 O76 TiAl 8 
76 944 1123 4 
Sl G€& 4+ S58 10 
92 7/15 10/33 8 
95 746. 63+ 4 
OL GSi5O F311 
101 7146 527 5 
101 647 429 10 





Date.| Distillation. 
1795\Prohibited 
1797\ Removed 
1800) Prohibition 
180% Removed 
1808 Prohibition 
|1808\Continued 
71809 Prohibition 
HEO9) Prohibition 
1810 Prohibition 
1811 The last reure 




















That on these grounds your Petitioners 
hunibly conceive there exists an urgent ne- 
cessity for the interposition of the Royal 
Prerogative before the Meeting of Parlia- 
ment, more especially as, should the measure 
be deferred till that period, the distillers 
will have laid in their stocks Of erain for 
the season, a large proportion of which will 
either be distilled, or converted into a state 
unfitting it for the food of maa. 

[And your Petitioners wil! ever pray. 

Live: poot during the last month has exhi- 
bited the extraordinary Spectacle of an 
ITALIAN Opera, which was performed 
in that northern metropolis during three 
nights, and was the first perfurmance of the 
bind out of London. 

Maerried.] At Manchester, Mr. Robert 
Taytor, of Failsworth, to Rannah, daughter 
of Mr. William iarrow.—Mr, Z+phaniah 
Fietcher, to Miss Elizabeth Roberts..=-Mr, 
A. Levingston, to Mrs. Sarah Edwards, 
relict of the fate William E. esq —Mr. John 
Dick, to Miss Ann Crocke.—Mr. William 
Fidlin, to Miss Barlow. 

Mr. Edward Swarbrick, Nateby House, 
near Garstang, to Miss Newsham, of Bell 
Fold, near Broughton. 


Mr. William jones, of Liverpool, to Miss 
Ann Harvey, of London. 
_. Mr. Thomas Barker Hope, to Miss Betty 
bowers, of Presto. 


Lancashire. 


(Det: , 
Mr. Thomas Vose, td Miss Wineut 
son, both of Wigan. Nate Mich 

Mr, Thomas. Whiteley, of Teieh” 
Fox, of Wigan. wal Ligh, t Mix 

William Hamilton, esq. to Migs 

Mr. William Bullock, of Liver a 
Miss Catharine Haslingden, of Manchester 

Mr. James Winstanley, to Miss Haga 
Tubman, both of Wigan.” we 

Mr. Joseph Threlfall, to Miss Jane Jones, 
of Liverpool. em 

Mr. George Rowe, of Liverpool, to'Mix 
Dorothy Potter. A 

Mr. Joba Colquhoun, to Miss E. Lyon, of 
Preston. TS wh BAR 

Captain Robert Crawford, to Miss fan 
Wilson, of Brownlow: hill. eH 

Mr. W, Burland, artist, of Liverpool, ts 
Miss Margaret Town. | 

Mr. Robert Hibbert, ‘of, Manchester, to 
Marian, eldest daughter of William Craven, 
esq. of Wigan. 3 

At Manchester, Mr. Michael Ashton, of 
Liverpool, to Hannah, only dabghner of 
Joseph Yates, esq. 

Mr. William Ward, of Liverpool, to Mn. 
Annabella Mackenzie Kendall. 

Mr. Symonds, merchant, of Liverpool, to 
Miss Eld, of Trezel. 

Mr. James Brunton, of Lancaster, to Mis 
Hannah Davison. 

At Presentt, Mr. Thomas Baines, of Ince. 
Blundell, to Miss Liptrot. 

Mr. J. Brewer, to Miss Matgatet Suiell, 
both of Preston. . 

Mr. Richard Hall, of Leyland, to M's 
Sarah Riddiough, of Liverpool. 

Thowas Aspinall, esq. of Fistywick-Hall, 
near Preston, to Miss Ann Gough. — 

Lieutenant fones, of the 65th regiment of 
foot, to Miss Sleddon, of Preston, — 

Mr. William Bentley, printer, Liverpotl, 
to Miss Mary Ray, af Ulverstone. | : 

Died ] In the 27th yeat of his ages on 
his way to Sidmouth, whither he was goins 
for the benefit of his health, the Rev. 
George Phillips, A. M. Minister 0! orn 
ing congregation near Manchester, ant € " 
sical Tutor of the Lawscashire* Indeperse 
Atademy. The prematute death of this 
excellent man is an affecting instance of 
uncertainty and fluctuation of the nee 
state. He was ordained last May % ¢ 
pastoral office, and married sy" eae 
month. His virtues and talents . 
the first order. ‘Possessed af high acta 
ments in literature and science, and ge 
by piety as decided and fervent v ” pital 
rational and sincere, he was pecubarly Min 
for the important station ke occupied es 
chester. His very countenance was boyy 
dex of a superior soul, and his lite vy 
versation exemplified the influence fee 
divine principles he believed and taug 
His friends, now sérrowful and . 
anticipated with pleasurable iveaseny 
lung continuance of bis ussful a Te 


. 
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rising institution at, Manchester; and his 
bereaved fluck a» long to enjoy the benes 
+s of his pastoras Care. 

ay ide posl. Mr. John Mercer, -Par- 
lament-street, 69.-—-Mr. Adam Belshaw, of 
Leyland, school~master.—=-Mrs. Bent, mg- 
cher of Mr. Johan B. printer, 72.—Mrs. 
Eligabeth Kaye, relict of the late Mr. John 
K. of Woolton.—Mrs. Slater, late of Ley- 
liad, QY-—eMr- Edward Hayes, Gradweil- 
street-—-Mrs. Mary Glover, Scotland-road, 
47.—Mrs. Lawrence, Hunter,street, 98.—= 
Mr. Thomas Grocot, 41 —-Miss Spencer, Sir 
Thomas’sebuildings.—Mrs.. Paine, wife of 
Captain D. Upper Vitt-street.m-Mr. T. Gre- 
gory, Jurdaa-street—-Mr. William Hail, Ed- 
mucd-street, 20). 

{r. Heury Mayor, cooper, of Manches- 
ter. 

At Wavertree, Mrs. Blezard, 45.—Mrs. 
Pole, sister of William P. esq 80. 

Thomas Phillips, esq. of Singleton,, near 
Manchester. 

On Thursday last, much lamented and 
respected, Miss Isabella Hinde, 25, third 
daughter of Mr. Joha H. of Jordan-street, 

At Lancaster, Mr. Robert Whiteside, mer- 
chant, 78.—After a short illness, Mr. Fran- 
cis Briggs, merchant, 49. 

Mr. William Kay, of Preston, 51.—Mrs. 
Woodcock, of the same place.—Suddenly, 
Mrs. Patterson, wife of Mr. Thomas. P. of 
the same place. 

Mrs. Barrow, of Frescot, after an illness 
of many years, which shé endured with 
exemplary patience, 

Robert Turner, esq. of Mill-Hill, near 
B..ckburn, 77. 

At Fairfield, Mrs. Cumming, 85. 

At Bluckrod, near Wigan, Mrs. Mat- 
tlews. 

Mr, John Swainson, of Warton, near Lan- 
saster, 87. 

Atan advanced age, Mrs. Walmsley, of 
Goosnargh, 


At Lytham, Mr. William Gleave, of: 


Rushulme, neac Manchester. 
At Bevington Hili, Mrs. Phillips, relict 
ef the late Captain Thomas Phillips, 50. 


At his house in- Mownt-pleasant, in his _ 


bist year, Sir George Dunbar, of Monkrum, 
dart. 
CHESHER EF. 

john Whitaker, of Drayton, was last 
Month convicted Letore Lord Kenyon, son 
of Che chief justice, in the penalty of Ul. for 
Preaching im an unlicensed house at Han- 
ety Fiintshire. Edward Welsh, the occu- 
pict of the iguse, was convicted in the same 
Penaliy, Several of tne hearers were aljo 
Convicted in the penalty of 5s. aud an acdi- 
tonal shilling was demanded for the sum- 
mons. Edward Welsh wa. also fiaed is for 
Out being at his perish charch on the oth. 

Married.) Mr, John Orie, to Miss Lewis, 
both of Clicster, 


Mr. Mitchell, to Miss Mitchell, daughter 
of Mr. M. turgean, of Stockport. 

Mr, John Edwards, surgeon, of Chester, 
to Miss Mary Ann Day, daughter of the lite 
F. D. esq. ' 

Mr. Wm. Richardson, of Chester, to Mise 
Mildred, daughter of the late Daniel M. esq. 
of London, banker. | 

At Davenham, Major.Gen. the Hon. Tho- 
ma3 Mahon, eldest son of Lord Hartland, to 
Catherine, eldest daughter of [ames ‘Topping, 
esq. of Whatcroft Hall, in that coutitry. 

Died.} Daniel Basnet, esq. late one of the 
coroners of the county of Chester. 

At Chester, Mrs. Turner, at the advanced 
age of 83. . 

Mr. John Clarke, 73, of Knutsford, draper, 
many years an active member of every chari- 
table instirution in that town 

Mr. Wiiliam Pownall, third son of the 
Rev. George P. of Warmingham, ; 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] E M. Mundy; esq. member of 
parliament for the county of Derby, and of 
Martinhall, to Mrs, Catharine Barwell, wi- 
dow of the late R. B, esq. of Stanstead House, 
Sussex, and sister to Admiral Sir Isaac Coffia 
Greenly, bart. 

Mr, Samuel Miller, farmer, of the Green, 
near Ashburne, to Miss H, Greatorex, of 
Perry Mill. 

Died.] At Derby, much regretted vy her 
relations and friends, Mrs. Henry Agard, 
daughter of the Jate Captain Ashcroft, 

At Chesterfield, Joshua Jebb Kent, esq. 
captain and adjutant ef the Derby militia. 

At Echington, 68, Mr.G. Aliea, cate of 
Weasley, Derbyshire. 

Mr. J. Carthage of Whittingtoa Moor, near 
Chesterfield potter. 

Mr. John Hickson, 72, of Chamyien, near 
Duffield, farmer. & 

NOTTINGHAMSYIRE, 

The wholssale hosiers, haviog stocking. 
weaving establishments at Nottingham, base 
been obliged to curtail their hands, in consce 
quence of the pressure of the times, and hav- 
ing brought into use a certain qwide frame tur 
the manufacture of stockings and gaiters, ay 
which was produced a considerable saving in” 
manual labour, tending still further to the 
decrease of the hanss employed. A paume- 
ber of weavers’ assembled on Sunday the 
10th, at different places in the vicinity of 
Nottingham, and forcibly entered the houses 
of such persons as had in use those frames, 
so obnoxious to them. A master weaver, ac 
Bullwell, bavieg been threatened by the r- 
otersp arwed_all Bis men to defend his frames, 
aud barricadved his house... Being thud ia 
his garrison, he waited the attack; they ap- 
peared and denianded admittance, of a sus- 
render of the frames. Several shots wese 
thea exchanged, and one of the riolers, a 
weaver, from Arnold, was shor deal, The 
rest revured wth the slain body, Lut seon te- 
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turned with redoubled strength, and imme- 
diately broke epen the dvor, and would have 
put the whole family to death, had they not 
made their escape at the backdoor. ‘They 
then gutted the house, and consumed every 
thing that would burn by fire. On Tuesday 
the outrages were continued, ‘They attacked 
a carrier, who was bringing five aide frames 
from Sutton, belonging to Malby and Brew- 
“ett, that had teen in use a length of time at 
Basford, The iron work they broke to pieces, 
aud with the wood work they made a fire. 
In the afternoon they ptceeeded towards Sut- 
ton, to continuetheir outrages in that quar- 
ter, and in the evening they broke and de- 
stroyed-the frames there of the principal 
weavers. On Wednesday morning they as- 
‘sembled, and again repaired to Sutton, where 
they destroyed inal! 55 frames and a corn- 
mill ; and now, having gained strength, and 
meeting with an effectual opposition, they 


grew more emboldened, and swore vengeance . 


against wide frames, millers, corn-dealers, 
and all dealers in flower and bread. On 
Thursday similar proceedings were conti- 
nucd, and, all remonstrances from the magis- 
trates having failed, the military were calied 
@ut, and the sheriff the same day issued or- 
ders for calling out the posse comitatis, and 
the Ist and 2d regiments of local militia, and 


a further aid was required of government — 


by a special messenger sent to town. On 
Friday morning several frames of an ordinary 
size were destroyed at Kimberley, because 
they had been worked by women. On Sun- 
day the town was restored to tranquillity, the 
local militia having been assembled, and two 
troops of volunteer cavalry, with a detach- 
ment of the queen's bays, having taken up 
their quarters in the town. The riots how- 
ever extended themselves to other parts of 
the town. On Thursday between four and 
tive hundred persons, chiefly employed in 
the stocking manufactories, entered Mans- 
field, and threatened to destroy all the frames 
of the manufactures who worked under price. 
Great confusion and damage ensued. Riots 
and outrages also took place in the villages 
of Bullwell and Arnold; and at the former 
place a maf of the name of Westley was 
killed. On Thursday his body was removed 
to Arnold for interment, and in the after- 
noon the funeral took place. The high she- 
yitt, the under sheriff, and about half a do- 
zen magistrates, were on the spot, attended 
by constebles and about 30 mounted dra- 
gcons, who al! proceeded with the funeral to 
the church-yard, but, before the body was 
removed, the riot act was read. From 700 
to 1000 persons attended on the occasion : 
the corpse was precedcd by a number of the 
ceceused’s former clubmates, bearing black 
wends, decked with knots of crape. About 
the time that the corpse was lowering into 
the gidve, the high sheriff proclaimed thot 
an hour had elapsed since the reading of the 
Riot Act, and informed the multitude that 
tuch as did net disperse, should be teken inte 
i 


[Dee i 
custody ; and one or two we Actually 
ed, but was shortly set at ib > 
whole quietly dispersed, =e 

Married.| At Nottin 

liott, st ty, to Nine Eeealamat 
seph Bunting, of Bakewell, to Miss ° 
Ward, of Nottinghamshite.Mr. tia 
Clarke, jun of Nottingham, to Mis bi, 
therwick.—— William Radford, of Notting 
ham, gent. to Miss Hannah Read =\, 
Brummitt, to Miss Eglesham, both of Ne. 
tingham.—Mr.. Thomas Langford By,» 
Miss Ann Holmes.—-Mr. Robinson, to Mi 
Radford, both of Nottingham, 

Alexander Donovan, eq. to Eliza, whigs 

of the late George Augustus Cooke, u: 
daughter of the late Charles Mellish, C89. af 
Blyth. 

Died.] At Manour Cottage, near Werk. 
sop, John Beech, esq. 56, much regretted. 

_ Aged 76, Mrs. Simpson, wife of Mr. Be. 
jamin S. of Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

Mr. John Follers, 80.—Mrs. Ward, wit 

of Mr. Joseph W. of Nottingham, 47. 

Mr. George Storey, of Worksop, miltse, 
At Nottingham, Mrs. Tupman—Mn. 

Maltby, wife of Mr. Thomas M. 40, 

_ At-Lenton, near Nottingham, Mr, Wi. 

liam Keetley, 59. 

At Normanton on Trent, Mrs. Good, wit 
of Me. Ww. G. 22, ; 
At Nottingham, Mrs. Ann Robetts, 85. 

She has been blind many years, notwithsta 

ing which, she regularly attended church. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Muarried.] At Gainsbro’, Mr. Joha Te. 
ter, of Lingodell, to Miss Radley. 

Mr. Robert Raven, to Miss Williamsea, 
both of Gringley. 

At Market Raisen, Mr. Robert George, 
cooper, to Miss Chambers. 

iin, ieuat jackson, printer, to Miss Su. 
sannah Marlow, both of Boston. 

The Rev. R. Yarburgh, vicar of NewSia- 
ford, and rector of ‘Tothill, Lincolnshire, @ 
Miss Norton, of Little Stanmore. 

J. K. Farlow, of London, to Miss Mary 
Taylor, of Boston. - 

At Wisbeach, Mr. P. Thompson, jae” 
Chatlotte, eldest daughter of George Wa 
dale, esq. , 

R. lg esq. of Boston, to Mrs. Elles 
Scofield, of Skipton. 

Ac Lincoln, nam Ackers, €sq- of More 
ton-hall, Gheshire, to Harriet, ayn 
canghter of Henry Hutton, €5q- of the 
of Linco!n. 

Died.] Mrs. Ann Aistroppes 8% | a 
of the late Charles A. esq. formerly @ 
tleby, in the county of Lincoln. 

At ar egy sun 
retted, Mr. F, Hayes; 79. ; 
- Mr. Wm. Chesles, eldest son of Ben}. ©. 
esq. of thar place, anda member of T 
College, in the university of Cam sat 

The Rev. Robert Lascelles Catt 
of St. George’s and Si. Mary"s 38 sani 
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ard chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Vise 
endl 
ee eee in a fit, almost instanta- 
neowslyy the Rev. Mr, Currie, vicar of Os- 
by. 
vi. William Teale, of Wooton, 70. 
At Gaiusbro’, Mrs Simpson, widow, 80. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

It appears that there are many forged Lei- 
céstershite notes in circulation, of the firm 
of Pares, Paget, Pares, and Heygwte, 

Married} Mr. Palmer, of the Mitre Inn, 
Oxford, to Charlotte, only daughter of Mr. 
Barnett, of Leicester. 

Mr Spence, of Leicestér-town, to Miss 
Gulliver, of. Thurnby Hail. 

At Qaorndon, Mr. Earl, to Miss Ann 
Chamberlain, of Beaumont. 

At Swepston, N. W. Oliver, ésq. to Eliza 
Susanna, daughter of the Rev. Michael Bax- 
ter. 

Mr. T. Marston, to Miss H. Burbage, both 
of Leicester. 

Mr, Grimley, of Leicester, to Miss S. 
Brooks, of Heather. 

Mr. J. Fowler, of Whissendine, to Miss 
Sparrow of Bole Hall, 

Mr. Dumelow, to Miss Edwyn, of Lei- 
cester, 

Mr. James Elliott, of Mountsorrel, to Miss 
Ano Lewin, 

The Rev. Edward Vaughan, vicar of St. 
Martins and All Saints, to Miss Agnes Pares, 
third daughter of John Pares, esq. of the 
New- Works, 

Mr. Taylor, farmer, of Normanton Tour- 
ville,to Miss Faux. 

Did. | George Davies Harley, gent. a poet 
of some eminence, and a comedian of pro- 
Vincial celebrity 5 he was much esteemed by 
4 Dumerous and respectable acquaintance, as 
2a independent, upright, and hosourabie, 
man, 

George, eldest son of the Rev. George 
Bass Oliver, vicar of Belgrave, 

Mr. W. Bell, sen. 79, a respectable and 
laborious school-master in Heigh-street, and 
many years writing-master in the school of 
MissLinwood, 

Mr, Joseph Whetstone, sen. 80 

The Rev. T. Ludlam, 84, rector of Pos- 
ton, and confrater of Wigston’s Hospital. 
He was educated at Cambridge, and-took the 
degree of Bachelor and Master of Arts: up- 
wards of half a century ago. . He published 
ia conjunccion with hisfate respectable bro- 
ther, two volumes of Tracts, in which some 
surewdness and vigour of intellect were dis- 
played. His conversation, however, as well 
as his writings, were distinguished by their 
Caustic asperity ; and, if he had any préten- 
‘ens to the lucal tithe of philosopher, he 
truly belonged to the school of the Cynics, a 
Sass of men who do no credit either to learn- 
ing or philosophy Mr.Ludlam was, however, 
Such a philosopher, as is perhaps: to Ge found 
in every country town, By not above 

Mon. Mac., Dac. 1, 1811. 
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once in seven years, and by assuming a que- 
relous and laconic manner, he acquired thé 
reputation of pussessing that wisdom which no 
one was able to analyse. His pride, acperity, 
and impenetrability, wére received by the vule 
gar as indications of his profundity ; and, had 
he lived in a remoter age, Le would probably 
have been considered as deeply skilled ia the 
Black Art. As genuine knowledge however 
proves only to teach a man the excess of his 
ignorance, and to inspire him with seati- 
ments of deeper humility, we advise reason- 
able doubts to be always entertained of the 
soundness of the heads and h-arts of all pom- 
pous coxcoimhs who affect the mistaken cha- 
racter of philoscphers, without being at the 
seme time more agrecable io their manners, 
or more benignant than other mea in their 
relations to suciety. 
At Heather, Thomas Clare, gent. 5% 
Mrs, Smal], of Bosworth, 5t. 


STAFFOKDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Stone, Mr. Enoch Barnes, 
of Newcastle, to Miss Adderley, daughter of 
‘Mr. Thomas A. of Morhersall. 

At Wolverhampton, Mr. James West- 
wood, to Miss Elizabeth Ray. 

At Tamworth, Mr, John Fowler, printer, 
to Miss Sparrow. 

Died.] Mrs. Sarah Hales, of Tamworth, 72. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.] At Aston, Mr. Jennins, of Bir- 
mingham, to Miss Travis, of Deritend. 

The Rev. Francis Mills, reetor of Barford, 
to Miss Catherine Mordauftt, fourth daughter 
of the tae Sir John M. 

At'Kineton, Mr. King, jun. of Stratford, 
to Miss Brown, of Combroke. 

At Coventry, John smith Soden, esq. sur- 
geon, to Elizabeth, only daughter of Robert 

nney, €sq. 
ve Wootton Wawen, 7 Wm. Pratt, of 

‘Henley-in- Arden, to Miss Warner. 

At Dackingham, the Rev. Benjamin Scott, 
B.A. curate of St. Mary's, Birmingham, to 
Ann, daughter of the late Edward Bast- 
lett, esq. 


Mr. Chamberlain, of Handsworth, to 


“Zipperah, youngest daaghtcr of Mr. Everitt» 


artist. 

Mr. Thomas Taberrer, of Cofton, to Mrs. 
Herbert. . 

Mr, Witiam Charles, to Miss Mary Hodg- 
skins, both of Birmingham. 

At Aston, Mr. Joseph Harris, jun. to Miss 
Elizabeth Cauldicort, of Warwick. ' 

Mr. Barber, of Pattingham, to Miss Wood- 
ward, of Wednesfield. 

At Edgbaston, Mr. Wm. Stockton, to Miss 
Sarah Cooper.—Mr. James Lee, to Mrs. Ro- 
binson. | 

Lieut. Morton Slaney, of the 8th light 
dragoons, to Miss Seabright Eliza Spencer, uf 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Samuel Miller, of Ashbourne, to Miss 
H, Greatorez, of oe Mill. 


Mr. 
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Mr. William Bolisonnade, to Miss Ann Car- 
penter, of Coventry. . 

Mr. W. Drew, of Tenbury, to Miss Be- 
van, of the Hill Hall. 


Mr. Herbert, to Mrs. Radbourn, of Co- . 


ventry. 

Mr, James Mallett, to Miss Elizabeth 
Birch, both of Coleshill. 

Mr. Robert Latham, to Miss Hannah Car- 
ter, both of Birmingham.—Mr. E. Robbins, 
to Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. Wm. Pool- 
ton, of Birmingham, 

Mr. Macknight, of Shiffnal, to Mrs. Mack- 
night, of West Bromwich. 

Died.| At Birmingham, Mr. James Had- 
Jey, nail manufacturer, 36.—}Mr. Thomas 
Frost, eldest son of Mr. J. Frost, of Summer 
Hili, 25.—Mr. T. Simcox, broker, of Navi- 
gation-street.——Mr. Benjamin Faulkner, of 
the Bull’s Head Tavern, Whittall-street, 45. 
e-Mrs.. Bartleet, wife of Mr. B. of Great 
Charles-street, 37.—-After a lingering illness, 
Mr. William Jones, late of Ashted, 22.— 
Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. Copewell, of 
Birmingham Heath.—Mr. James Bedford, of 
Bordesley, 82.—-Mrs. Morgan, wife of Mr, 
Rees M. of Bordesley-street, 59.—Mr. Ro- 
bert Lloyd, bookseller, printer and proprietor 
of Aris's Birmingham Gazette, third son of 
Charles L. esg. banker, aged $2. The cir- 
cumstances attending this decease have deeply 
interested the feelings of the numerous 
branches of this samily. In the short space 
of little more than one month, two brothers 
aad one most amiable sister have fallen, in 
the prime of life, the victims of disease. In 
the two recent instances, it may be said, they 
were hursied by the impulse of attection into 
the arms of danger; for, on the illness of their 
brethes, Mr. Thomas Lloyd, who was at- 
tacked with a violent fever, they flew to at- 
tend him with an assiduity that proved fatal 
to themselves! Never was affectionate solj- 
cituce more forcibly displayed, and seldom 
have its eforts proved so unavailing and its 
effects so calamitous. Miss Lloyd was lovely, 
sensible, and accomplished, and her memory 
will ever be united with recollections in. 
teresting although melancholy. Of this af- 
fectionate band it may be truly said, that 
** they were lovely in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not divided! 

Jane Spittle, wife of Samuel S. gunsmith, 
54, . ‘ 

Mr..W. Serjeant, of Wyken, near Co- 
ventry. 

Mrs. Buswell, of Little Park-street, Co- 
veniry.—Suddenly, Mrs. Elliott, wife of Mr. 
William E. of Spon-street, Coventry. 

pee SHROPSHIRE. 

A very alarming fire lately broke out in 
the flix-dressers’ room at the linen factory, 
belonging to Messrs. Marshall, Hotton, and 
Co. near this town, : «4 in abuut half an hour 
the roof fe'l in 5 and the building, which is 
furty or fifty yards in extent, exhibited the 
appearance of an Mmmense furnace ef: flame, 


(Dee, 4 
’ 
The factory was lighted with | : 
said that the fire wns occasioned by a vn 
ing of one of the feeders of the gas 
but it appears that the cause.of the tout 
gration was not the bursting of ANY fas-pine, 
er feeder, as it was improperly Called: th 
Pipes never being in any danger of bursting 
nor can any just conclusion be drawn font 
injurious to the general safety of gas-lights, 
Married.| At West Felton, Mr. 
Croxon, uf Oswestry, to Miss Hurliton, ¢ 
Sutton. 


Mr. J. Wilkes, to Mrs. Ferney, both 
Wellington. 

At Madeley, Mr. T. Rogers, of Coalbrost. 
dale, to Mrs. Powell, of Dawley. 

Mr. T. Fennell, to Miss Aston, both of 
Coalport. \ 

Mr. Shuker, of Gretton, to Ann, the 
youngest daughter of Mr. Robinson, of Sai. 
dleworth. 

Mr. Purcell, of Shrewsbury, to Miss §, 
Baker, of Whitchurch. 

Mr. R. Parker, of Ellesmere, to Mis 
Price, of Hanmer. - . 

Mr. Macknight, of Shiffnal, to Mrs. Mak. 
nizht, of West Bromwich 

Mr. S. Rose, of Dawley Magna, to Mis 
Rowland, 

Mr. Richard Evans, of Rhayader, to Mis 
Ann Stephens, of Presteign. 

Died.} Mrs. Pickstock, of Preston Boats, 
neat Atcham. 

Mr. T. Ford, timber merchant, Wel. 
lington. 

At Jackfield, near Broseley, Mr 6. 
Lloyd. 

Mr. J. Lee, of the Three Horse-Shoes, 
Madely.—Mr F. Hatton, Madely Wood. 

At Oswestry, Mrs. Lioyd, relict of the late 
F. L. esq. of Berghill, 68.—R. Bickerton, es. 
senior alderman of the corporation of Oswes- 
try.<—Mrs.. Earp, of Betton Abbots, 86. 
“At Meole Brace, near Shrewsbury, Ms. 
Slaney, relict of the late Plowden S. esq. of 
Hatton, near Shiffnal. 

At Brockton, Mrs. Farmer, of the New- 
House. 

Mr. J. Bradburne, Frankwell, 55. : 

Mr. R. A. Charlton, of Chariten, leaving 


. a wife and 12 children. 


Mrs. Farmer, widow of the late Wn. F. 
esq. of Brockton, 77. 

Mr. Thomas Evans, gardener, of Orle- 
ton, 61. ; 

At Leebotwood, Mr. T. Hotchkiss, 87 

WORCESTERSHIRE. — . 

A man who was lately employed in —™ 
stone out of a quarry at Cleeve Prior, ; 
Evesham, discovered two large earthen pot 
which contained a considerable spare 
coin. ‘They proved.to be gold yore 
coins of several Roman emperors get om 
voins those of Valerian, one of the en 
tians, Gratian, and Theodo: as, m an ‘iat 
Jent state of preservation 5 .counrerie’, nc 
also discovered among them, execu! pe 
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mort excellent manner, being copper plated 
with gold. The silver coins are those of 
Constantius, Julian, — Valentinian, Gratian, 
end Theodosius; which are not in so good a 


. state of preservation as the gold. 


Married ] At Kempsey, Mr. Thomas 
Aston, of London, to Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. William Best, of Nash 

OUSC. 

_~ J. Merrill, jun. of Muddington, to 
Miss Rider, of Shoulton. 

At Tardebigg, John Ladbury, esq. of the 
Berrow Hill, to Miss M. Chillingworth, of 
the Forge. 

Liewtenant-Colonel Houstoun, inspecting 
officer of the Severn distzict, to Miss Masom, 
of Wooasfield. 

Mr. T. Ross, of Upton upon-Severn, to 
Miss Rebecca Pugh, daughter of the late Mr. 
Thomas P. of Worcester. 

At Worcester, Mr. T. Watkins, of Here- 
ford, to Miss Gibbons, of Sutton. 

Mr. Roberts, grocer, of Chipping Nortony 
to Miss Mary Lloyd, youngest daughter of 
Mr. L. of Blockley. 

Died.} The Rev. Joseph Cartwright, vicar 
of Dudley, and one of his majesty’s justices 
a the peace for the counties of: Worcester and 

tafftord. 

William Hall, esq. of St. John’s, Wor- 
cester, 66. 

Samuel Kenrick, esq. one of the senior al- 
dermen of Bewdley, $8. - 

Sarah Parkes, wife of Mr. George P. of 
Tiseley, Yardley, 46. 

Mr. G. Guise, druggist, of Broad-street, 
Worcester, he was thrown out of a gig, and 
received so moch injury m™ the fall, that he 
cited on the same day, leaving a widow and 
tour small children to lament their loss. 

Mrs. Bloomer, of the Fox Inn, Kidder- 
Master. 

Mr. Hall, formerly of Worcester, 66. 

At Hales Owen, after a wetl-spent life, 
Joseph Wakeman, oue of the people called 
G4dakers, 9O, 

Mr. Samuel Bennitt,. of Dudley, nail iron- 
Monger, a man of great benevolence and of the 
SCrictest iptegrity. iq 


Alter a short illness, Richard Ingram, esq. _ 


of the White Ladies. 


Tha Evans, daughter of Mr. E. of Holt 
eet, 


oe Waterson, wile of Mr. W. of Droit- 
5 At Worcester, Mrs. Sherwin, relict of T- 
 D.D. formerly of Slimbridge, in this 
fOunty, 

_ Toe Rev, Mr. Bradstock, rector of Bur- 
lingham. He had just finished undressing 
himseity whem he made a sudden exclama- 
Con, and died almostinstantly. He for some 
years kept a seminary for a limited number of 
young men, in which capacity he displayed 
Much judgment. 

At Dudley, Mrs. Hodgetts, wife of Mr. 
Joseph H. nail ironmonger- 
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MEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mc. J. Brown, silversmith, of 
Ledbury, to Miss Ann Chandler, of Harford, 
near Stow. 

Mr. W. Gittins, of Bromyard, to Miss A. 
Kipling, eldest daughter to the late Mra 
Alexander K. of Hereford. 

I. Freeman, esq. of Stanford Court, neat 
Bromyard, to Mrs. Holmes, of the Castie. 

-Died.] At Cleobury, Mortimer, Mr. Roe 
bert Phillips, many years landlord of the Tal» 
bot Inn. 

In Leominster, Prudence Elisabeth, second 
daughter of Thomas Coleman, esq. 

At Ross, Mrs. Ridéout, wife of Richard 
R. esq. 80. 

In Eign-street, Mr. W. Evans, malster, of 
Hereford. 

Almost suddenly, in the 19th year of his 
age, at Mr. Hodge’s, of Westhide, where he 
was on a visit, Richard, the youngest son of 
Mr. Gresmille, druggist, of Ledbury. 

At Howton, near Boddenham, in the 724 
year of his age, Nicholas Mason, esq. he bas 
left 8001. to be annually expended in the 
education of the poor of the parish in which he 
lived. 

In her 90th year, Mrs. Cox, relict of the 
late Edmund C, esq. of Hereford. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The tunnel now making under the Se- 
vetn, about a mile on the Chepstow side of 
Newnham, is proceeding rapidly, and with 
every prospect of success. Jt is thirteen tece 
high, and twelve wide; the engine pit, 
through whieh the work is drained, is se- 
venty-two feet deep. 

Died.] The Rev. Hanbury Davies, forty- 
five years rector of Panteague, Goytre, and 
Trednock, 75. 

Mrs. Fryer, wife of Mrs Thomas F. of 
Broadwell, near Chepstow. 

Mrs. Jones, wife of Robert J. esq. banker, 
of Newport. . 

At Brompton, Mrs. S. Dalby, sister to Mr. 
T. S. Dalby, lace of Hurat Lodge. 

Mr. Roger Druce, an eminent and respected 
farmer of Thatcham. 


GLOUGESTERSHIRE. 


The anniversary of the birth and death of 
the munificent Colston, was celebrated ag 
Bristol, by ringing .of muffled velis, and by 
flags digplayed fiom the churches, ships, dee, 
The respective sovietics met to commemorate 
the return of a day deartohumaniy. The. 
aggregate amount of the subscriptions, to» 
wards tbe relief of thew mecesstous felow-craet™ 
tures, was BULL. L4s. viz. by the Dolphin ‘toe 
ciety, 2671. 10s. 6d.; the Aachor, J10I. 5 and: 
the Grattrul, 2241, Ss. 6d. + A 

By the report of the committee who mas 
naged the fund tor the relief of the sutteters 
by the inundation in the vicivity of  Shrewse. 
bury, it appears, that, ‘* widely extended as 
was the calamity, the beneficengs @f the pubdy- 
lig bas been still more extensive;” mime 4 
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lus of 5141. 44s. remains to be returned to 
Phe coutributors ! 
Merried.] Mr. Thomas Grabham, of Bris~ 
tol, to Miss Hester Hughes, daughter of Mr. 
homas H of Commerton. 
. At Tewkesbury, Mr. fobn Warner, to Miss 
Davies, dayghter of Mr. G. D. 
Mr. Benjamin Perser, of Natton, near 
Tewkesbury, to Miss Purser, of Cheltenham. 
Mr. B, Gingell, of Wellesley, to Miss 


Oey. 

Ni. Edm. Smith, to Miss Eliz. Adams, both 
of Olveston. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Hawkins, of Putloe, to Miss 
Ann Vick, daughter oi Mr. V. of Elmore. 

R. N. Shaw, esq. of Kesgrave Hall, to Miss 
Jones, eldest daughter of Thomas J. esq. of 
Stapleton. _ . 

Mr. Watkins, optician, Clare-street, to 
Miss Lucy Lancaster, both of Bristol. 

' Mr. Richard Stokes, jun. of Bedminster, 
to Miss C. Burton, of St. James’s, Bristol. 

Mr. Bompass, surgeon, of the Fish-ponds, 
near Bristol, to Frances Henriett», daughter 
of Joseph Smith, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Mr. Lortas, to Miss Hopton, both of 
Bristol. 

Rev. John Turner, of Hatterby House, to 
Mary Janc, only daughter of Captain Edward 
Scymour Bailey, of Whiddon Park. 

Dicd.| In Glocester, in the bloom of 
youth, Susanna, wife of the Rev. J. M. 
Prower, 

At Cheltenham, Joseph Waldo, esq. late of 
Bristol, 90, 

la her 70th year, Sarah Fok, of the So- 
ciety of Friends,.and relict of Charles F. late 
of James’s-square, formerly banker at Ply- 
mouth. 

Mr. Wm. Court, of Brunswick-square, 
Bristol. 

Mr. A. Hodges, stationer, Bridge-street, 
Gloucester. 

Mrs. Daniel, relict of the late Mr. Wm. 
D. one of the Bristol surveyors —Mrs, Esther 
Griffin, relict of Mr. John Griffin.And 
suddenly, Mr. John Hes, victualler, Ja- 
Misica-street, all of Bristol. 

Mr. Edward Moore, hosier, of Tewkes- 
bury, whose integrity in all his transactions, 
gained the esteem of his connections 

Mrs. Fielder, relut of George F. esq. of 
Putloe, in this county. 

OXF OR OSHIRE, 

Muarried.| At Noxthnvore, Mr, Druce, of 
En-ham, to Miss H. Nalder. 

M:.Spmcel Farrell, to Miss Knibbs, of 
PPeviwe'}, Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Viilliam Belcher, draper, to Miss 
sarah Boswell, 

Mr. Reeves, of Standhull, to Mrs. Hitch- 
cock, of Winchenden,. 

Mr. Thos. Curson,. jun. of Tetsworth, to 

lias Wells, of Liuule Miiton. 

At Ducklingiva, Mr. Thos, Fox, uf Clay- 
well, to Miss Sarah Walsh. 

Mr. W. Rippiagton, of Wosleaton, to 
Miss Catierinc Dulford, of Horton, 


Oxford—Northampion—Cambridge and Hunts. (Dec, 


At Iffley church, Mr. J 
Cittlemore, to Miss Reth Bley, oftae* 

At Cuddescen, Mr. Francis y - 
to Miss Sarah Smith, 97. “cp 7 

Mr. Wm. Trafford, of $: 

Miss Harpur, of Blctchingteat Porte, 9 

Sree of the Mitre, to 
Only daughter of Mr B 
pe TIS Py me 

Rev. Wm. Woolston, B. A, of A dderbur 
to Miss Peal, eldest daughter of *T, Peak, 
eldest dacghter of T. Peak, esq. of Keel, 

Mr. Joseph Lardner, of Witney, toPrante, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Ty Woe! 
of Oxtord. 

Dicd.} Miss Parrot, only daughter of Mr 
Parrot, of Ascot. 33g 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wall, formerly of 
8t.—-Miss E. Phillips, daughter of the lae 
Mr. Thomas P. 51.<=Mrs.. Stone, wife of 
Mr. Stone. 

Mr. John Ford, tanner and malster, x 
Ensham, 77. 

Mis. Egerton, wife of Mr. Thomas Eger 
ton, at Bicester, 68. A 

In Oxford, Mrs. Adee, eldest daugheer of 
the late Swithin Adee, M.D. 

W. Walford, esq. an eminent solicitor of 
Banbury, and one of his majesty’s justices of 
the peace for that borough.=<-Mr. John No- 
ton, uf the White Lion inn. 

At Ensham, Mrs. Jane Bowerman, 87. 

Mr. William Geagle Badcock, of Or 
ford, 59.—Mr. Thomas Cooling, Jesus’ col 
lege-lane, 

Mrs. Hayward, wife of Mr. Hayward, 
brewer, of Watlington. 

At Headingtony Mrs, Shirman, of the 
White Hart. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Died.] At Daventry, suddenly, Mrs. Sarah 
Oakden. 

At Weldon, Mrs. Steele, wife of Mr. Thos. 
Steele, surgeon. 

Aged 66. Mr. Benjamin Pendred, flax-dres- 
ser, af Wellinborough. ‘ 

Aged 42, at Burton-Lattimer, R. Harpet 
esq. ‘ 
; CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND HUNTS. 

The committee for promoting a bil!, intend- 
ed to be brought forward in the ensuing - 
sion of parliament, fur making Pree rge ~ 
Cambridge junction canal ; consists 
earl of Hardwicke, Sir Daniel Williams, * 
Messrs. Hanbury, Leeworthys bone 
Jenyns, and Searle, inform. the public ¢ - 
they have received the report and — 
of Mr. Rennie, by which it appears that the 
will be a most ample supply of eg 
the parks and pleasure grouncs vpon the om 
and the Nine Wells, near Cambridgte at 
be completely avoided by the p'aa of a . 
gineer. The canal will extend from ren 
Stortford through Saffron Walden a elt 
parith of Sheltord, andy passing from th? 
through Cherry-Hinton, Ecnng: Dili. 
Horaingsea, will unite with the river \ 23 °°" 
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point nest Clay-hithe Sluice, the length of 
‘ebich will be 32 miles. It is further ji 
tended to have a western branch leading 
from a point ia the parish _of Sawston to 
Whaddon, within a very short distance from the 
North Road: the length of which cat will 
be eight miles, upon a dead Tevet without a 
single lock. The estimate for the. canal 
amounts to 525,000]. and for the branch to 
Whaddon to 44,0001. The maximum of toll 
to be taken upon the canal will not exceed 
3d. perton per mile. A barge of 40 tons, 
such as will pass upon the canal, with the 
tuckle, sacks, &e. costs at the utmost S001. 
whilst the expence of eight wagepns and 64 
horses, which will be required to convey an 
equal quautity of tonnage, cannot be less than 
40001, Let any one only calculate upon the 
immense trafic which is now in existence ; 
upon that which passing along the Cam and 
the Ouse finds its vent and suyply at Wisbech 
and at Lynn, and from thence by a pretari- 
ous and circuitous voyage to London; upon 


that which is conveyed from the eastward of | 


Cambridge, partly by land carriage, partly 
by the rivers Lee and Stort, upon the im- 
miense quantities of grain of every descrip- 
tion ; the seeds, butter, chalk, lime-stone, 
cziers, billet wood, sedge, wares, groceries, 
fruits, vegetables, cattle, timber, deuls, 
planks, coals, &c. &e. which are al} in con- 
stant land circulation; upon the present 
dearness and scarcity of tuel ; upon the lucra- 
tive connection which this canal will inevi- 
tadly produce ; not only with Cambridgeshire, 
but with the counties of Norfolk, Suffulk, 
Essex, Herts, and Huntingdon; and lastly, 
upon its leading directly into the best trading 
qerter of the metropolis, uniting the ports 
or Lynn and London, by a cut of 32 
miles, conveying goods above 100, and thus 
opening the fairest prospect for Baltic pro- 
duce, and there can be but little doubt that 
a canal of this nature will amply remu- 
herate the sulscribers and prove highly bene- 
hcial tothe public. 

__ Merried.] Mr. William Bell, jun. to Miss 
Murhit, boch of Wisbech. . 


The Rev. John-Ciark, fellow- of .Clare-_ 


nul, and vicar of Duxford, in the county 

ot Cambridge, to Penelope Elizabeth, eldest 

daughter of Wiiliam Boyfield, esq. 

Me dobn Knighe Paget, to Mary, only 
Gughter of Joseph Newell, esq.. buth of 
Newmarket. 

a tiecary Neale, of Newmarket, to Miss 
took, ot the same place. 

Diet.) Aged 79, the Rev. John Cross, 
Neitivy OU years usher of the free grammar 
school at Vocklington, 

a... Hole, Hunts, Thomas Wells, esq. 
‘¢ aumiral of the Red. 
The Kev. Mr: ® rown, 

late of White Roothing. 

NO&ProltK% 
Married. Mr. jamet Robinson, surgeon, 
Notwich, to Mrs. Fincna n, ot Dereham. 


of Papworth, and 


Mr. John Ritson, of Norwich, to fsabel, 





Norfolk. 
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eldest daughter of William Webb, esq. © 
Pulham. 

_ Mt. C. Atkinson, of Knapton, to Miss 
Dewy daughter of Mr. D. of Swantoa No- 
vers. 

Emanuel Hodson, gent. of Upwell, to 
Miss Ide, daughter of Mr. W. Ide, of Que- 
Well. 

Mr. W. Blomeficld, of Tittleshall, to Evi. 
zabeth Eleanor, eldest daughter of Mr. W, 
Chapman, of Foulsham. 

Mr. James Lock, of Shelfanger, to Miss 
Peck, of Wilby. 

Dicd.] At Norwich, 82, Mrs. Kidman, of 
Orfors-hill,——59, Mrs, Aan Ganning, relict 
of the late Dan, Ganning, esq.—64, Mrs, 
Dye, mother of Mr. S. Dye, Grocer — Robert 
Powell, gent. formerly an eminent woolfac- 
tor.<—Mr. Proctor, hair-dresser,.—-Mre. Back, 
wileof Mr. Wm. Back, surgeon, in Willow- 
lane ; and a few days after, Mr. Back her 
husband, 59.—Mrs. Chapman, wife of Mr, 
C. attoracy, in the Close. 

In St. Stephen’s, Mr. Shave, coach-maker, 

Aged 45, Mrs. Eliz. Thompson, mistress 
of the Gate-house, in the precincts of the 
Cathedral. . 

Mr. R. Wilson, of St. Faith’s-lane. 

Ann, wife of Mr. Thos. Barnard, niter- 
chant, of St. George's Colgate, 53. 

Mr. J. S. Warmoll, surgeon, of Shotes- 
ham. 

_ Art Diss, 79, Mrs. Whaites, wife of Mr, 
John Whaites, of Yarmouth. 

Mr. Henry Crowe, 84, sailmaker, of 
Lynn. ) 
At Yarmouth, Mrs. Lge ne 43 —Mr. 
Edw. Ward, 56.—Mr. Wm. Kirkman, 81.—. 
Mrs. M. Laws, wite of Mr. fas Laws =. 
Capt. Wm. Howes, 62.—Mr. John Myhiil, 
of the Bear Inn, 63 —53, Rose, the wife of 
Mr. Wm. Kerrison.65, Mr. Richard Al. 
len, an eminent miller in Yarmouth, and 

one of the Society of Friends. 

Ac Cromer, Mr. fas. Bowman, to Fliza- 
beth, only daughter of the late Benjamin 
Warnes, gent. of that place. 

Mr. Wm. Colby, of Tatourgh, to Miss 
"Hannah ?- usketc, of Thelto i. 

R. MickleGeld, esq. of Stoke Ferry, to 
Miss Horrex, only daughter of the late An- 
thony Horrex, esq. of Foulden, 

Mr. Francis Mogriovse, of Hampstead, te 
Ns Elizabeth Coleman, of Norwich, 

Mri R. Scebsings, of St. Giles, to Miss 
Ann Pearson, of St, Augustine’s. 

The Rev. Edward Meltlish, rector of Euse 
Tuddenham, in this county, to Etfzavers 
Jane, eldest daughter and co heiress of the 
late Rev. Wm. Leigh, of Rushail-hall. , 

At Colkirk, Mr. G. Gogys. 

Mr. Snelling Roper, of Thurgarton, ta 
Julia, third daughter of Mr. Wm. Juby, @f 


"Wilby. . 


Mr. Grant, of Great Dunham, to Miss A. 
Chamberlain. 
Aan, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 


Gorge Bate, ot Bressiag tam. ; 
Sy. 
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Mr Richard Tunwell, of Lynn, 57. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Laverock, of North Elme- 
ham, 68. 

Mr. Robert Butcher, of Brooke, 29. 

At East Dereham, Miss L. M. Buck, 23. 

At South Creak, of an apeplectic fit, Ed- 
mund, fifth son of Davy Furner, esq. 22. 

The wife of Mr. Benjamin Fincham, dra- 
per, of Diss. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married. Robert Newton Shawey esq. of 
Kesgrave hall, to Miss Jones, eldest daugh- 
ter of Fhomas Jones, esq, of Stapleton, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Mr. Cousens, of Whatfield Furneux, to 
Miss Coymour, of Little Waldingfield. 

Mr. Charles Hunt, of Gipping, to Miss 
Turner, daughter of Mr. P. Turner, of Old 
Newton. 

Mr. Thomas Webb, porter merchant, of 
Ipswich, to Miss E. Sutton, of Cambs. 

Mr. Hunt, stock-broker, to Ann, second 
daughter of Mr. John Sparrow, of Ipswich. 

Ar. Thomas Edwards, of Sutton, to Miss 
Lord, of Shottisham. 

Mr. Charlies Wm. Sparke, to Mrs. Martha 
Marthews, both of Bardwell. 

Mr. Wm, Smith, to Miss Brown, both of 
Ipswich. 

Mr. fohn Lay, of Peasenhall, to Miss Leg- 
gett, of Sibton, daughter of the Rev. Francis 
Leggett, rector of Bedneld, and vicar of 
Sibton. . 

Mr. W. Love to Miss Osborn, both of Bun-° 
By: 

Mr. Benjamin Gall, jun. of Woodbridge, 
to ‘riss Crop, of Easton. 

Capt. West, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Pierson, both of Ipswich. 

Mr. Jeremiah Laws, to Mrs, Wright, both 
of Ipswich. 

The Rev. John Ward, rector of Stoke and 


' Occold, to Mrs. Statter, of Stowmarket. 


Mr. Wm. Partridge, of Great Horksley, to 
Miss Ann Parson, of Boxford. 

Died. } Mr. Pelham Corbould, of Hoxne 
Abtey. ? 

Miss Eliza King, second daughter of Mrs. 
King, wine-merchant, of Ipswich. 

At Woodbridge, Mr. Scott, packman. 

In St. Peter's, Ipswich, Mr. William Bar- 
throp, 68. 

At Beichamp, St. Paul, the Rev. Jeremy 
Pemberton, M. A. vicar of the above ple, 
and rector of Kingston, Cambridgeshire, fore 
meriy of King’s-coilege. 

Mr. Matthew Hall, of Hundon parsonage. 

Mrs. Wilson, wife of Mr. Wilson, of 
W helnethoam, 

At Worlingham, Mrs. Elizabeth Fox, re- 
lict of the late joseph Fox, esq. 81. 

ihe Rev Chas, Tyrell, 70, vicar of Thurs- 
ton, rector of Great and Litite Tiornham, 
and pation of the Lay Impropriation of Gip- 
ping. 


Mr. James Johnson, 59, of Abbe 


Bury.—M: ygate-st, 


- Bects, of the Masons’ Arms. 
Mirs. Wilkcisga, of Woodbridge. 


Married.} Mr. Collis, : 
Collis, daughter of Mr. » of 3y iy 
vs Nathaniel Middleditch, of Panne 
s. James Gibling, of the G 
Borenam. J" “enerals Fin 
Mr. Wilson, of the Kiap’s 9 
Rochford, em ™. 
KENT, suri 
For the reception of the unfortunate French 
Prisoners of War, at Gillingham, near Cha. 
ham, ten old King’s ships have been pre- 
pared in a commodious manner. They an 
moored off the village of Gillingham, asd 
and are sityated near to each other, The 
following are the names of th ships weThe 
Sampson, the Glory, the Crown Prince, the 
Fyen, the Bahama, the Buckingham, theC 
nada, the Nassau, the Irresistibley and the 
Trusty, which last is prepared as en hospital 
ship. ‘Tlie sizes of these vessels are various, 
some being 84’s, some 74’sy some 64's, and 
some of a smailer number of guns. Each ship 
is under the command of a navy bicutenant 


and a lieutenant of marines, under whomate 


other oflicers, Some sailors, and a detachment 
of marines, The prisoners on being teceived 
On board, if required, receive a compiete suite 
Clothing, consisting of a hat, jacket, waist- 
coat, trowsers, two shirts, two pair of stock- 
ings, and shoes, which, according to the ¢sta- 
blished regulation, ought to last them eighteen 
months. This allowance of clothing is simi 
lar to that given by the French Government 
to the British Prisoners in France. They ate 
each allowed a hammock and bedding. Theit 
provisions, which are furnished by contract, 
are of excellent quality and suificient qual- 
titv; being on some days a.pound and a halt 
of bread, half a pound of meat, and vege 
tables, while on the others they have fis, 
or such other ratios a3 are pointed out m 
regulaf table of diet approved and directed 
by the Transport Board. To dress ther 
victuals certain persons are selected: trom 
amongst themselves, who are furnished wit 
coppers, fuel,.and such other culinary app 
ratus as may be deemed necessary for chit 
purpose. The prisoners are divided nl 
messes of six each, and certaia officers attend 
on all occasions to superintend and enforce + 
fair distribution of the ratios. | The “ 
duty imposed on the prisoners is that 
keeping themselves clean, of keeping. 
decks which they occupy pure from Sita, 
and of bringing up their hammocks oa deck 
every morning, tor the purpose of having 
them aired, in order to prevent any diem 
being engendered from the want of cleaa- 
liness. On board each vessel there is 2 laze 
space enclosed with wooden rails, called “ 
pound, which is completely open to the 2 
and within which the prisoners are atlo 
to walk and amuse — cer 
day. Here too they expose sa 
erifies as their ingenuity may enable chem (9 
manufacture. At a certain hour in the eve 
ing, withia the discretion of tht eee 

















jetl.} 


oftcer, they are ordered down to their births, 
and after being counted, retire to rest. “The 
hatches are then fastened down, and on the 
ensving"morning they are again permitted to 
pursue their several avocations. The number 
of prisoners on board each vessel seldom or 
never equals the complement of men which 
the vessel would carry, where she commis. 
sioned and employed in actual service ; there 
is, consequently, at all tithes a sufficient 
space for slinging hammocks, and no danger 
of infection can be apprehended from the decks 
being in too crowded a state. Of the ten ves- 
sels cae tothe receftion of prisoners, 
one (the Sampson) has been most properly 
selected as a receptacle for those men, who, 
by their misconduct and violent dispositions 
and demeanour, create confusion and excite 
disturbagces in the other ships 5 and by thus 
keeping all the desperate characters together, 
less apprehensions are entertained of mutiny, 
or other ill consequences of insubordination 
elsewhere. The prisoners themselves have 
so much regard for their own peace, that, 
where they finda tutbulent and obnoxious 
character in the community, they generally 
petition for his remagal, and he is instantly 
sent to the Sampson. Vo the most perni- 
cious of all pursuits, gambling, may be as- 
cribed this melancholy effect: and numerous 
instances are recorded, in which the incorri- 
gible and persevering pursuit of that profli- 
gate practice has led even to the death of the 
prisoners! Their clothes, their provisions, 
the hair of their heads, their teeth, every 
thing, in short, which is convertible into an 
oyject of traflic by the ingenuity of these 
mc, is risked on the cast of a die. In many 
instances their provisions, for months in’ ad- 
vance, have been lost to some more for- 
tunate gamblers; and so inhuman are they 
towards each other, that, although they see 
their unfortunate companions famishing for 
Want of sustenance before their eyes, they 
Wil not contribute a morsel to allay their 
terteringg! Amongst other acts of violence 
a which the prisoners on board these ships 
aang been frequently guilty, are to be parti- 
‘ularly noticed the frequent cutting of holes 
‘rough the sides of the vessels, with a view 
of making their escape, and many by this 
Mode have actually effected their purpose. 
This system had been carried an to such an 
extent, and the expences incurred by repairing 
os damage done so very considerable, that 
gs Transport Board at length resolved, that 
i case of any future Cutting, the whole num- 
ter of prisoners confined om the deck oa 
Which the damage was done should be placed 
“A short allowance, until the amount of che 
«count furnished by the shipwright for the 
Fepaits should be paid. The conduct of the 
Misoaers towards each other, as we have 
“acy atated, is extremely inhuman.—If 
my hee ofterids the general community, he 
= ought toa Summary trial, and, if con- 
‘ted, 18 immediately seized, and the .words 


- 


~ *Fator ty his country’ puactused round 
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his face, and rentered indelible, by being 
washed with Indian ink or gunpowder water. 
Many of the unfortunate fellows have been 
thus marked, and afterwards proved to be 
innocent, and some of them trom a tepetition 
of this punishment, exhibit a most horrible 
appearance. There is no impediment to any 
person wishing to visit the prison.ships. Any 
stranger may go on board the different wes. 
sels, and visitants are continually purchasing 
such trifles as the prisoners mannfacture. 

Lately was found on Folkestone Beach, 
one of those very scarce coins commonly 
called Rose Nobles, as perfect and bright as 
when new from the die. 

Married.} Mr. John Rose Baker, of 
Chaik, to Miss Sophia Oukes Mair, second 
daughter of Philip M. esq. of Shorn, 

At Ashford, the Rev. C. B. Naylor, to . 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Edw. Norwood. 

Died.| Mr. Buys, sea. of St. Margaret's, 
Rochester, formerly of Chatham, 86. 

At West Mallings Mrs. Mary Sutton, #2. 

At St. Peter's, Thanet, Mr, Joha Crott, to 
Miss Beassant 

At Folkstone, Mr. John Sterling, to Miss 
Susan Goodwin, eldest daughter of “Mr. Ste- 
phen G. of Lydd. 

At Ospringe, Mr. John Lepine, of Canter 
bury, to Miss Fukes. 

G. Cramp, esq. of St, Peter's, Thanet, to 
Mary, daughter of Joseph Longbotham, esq. 

At Chatham, aged 69, the Rev. Joseph 
Seaton, a man of a truly independent mind, 
as it respects religious enquiry. Never pre- 
cipitate in forming his judgment, his fori 
was the effect of rational conviction. Lhough 
his theological creed procured him censure 
and contempt, from certain persons af a sel 
assumed ortitodoxy, he on the contrary, car- 
ried himself towards them with a commend- 
able candor. Thus like his great master, 
‘‘When reviled, he reviled ,not aga 
W hatever might be thought of his principies, 
there was however but one opinion with re- 
ference to his practice. Concerning him it 
may with the strictest propricty be said, 
‘< he was a faithful man, and feared God 
above many.” Viewer! as a Protestant 


—Dissenter, he well understood the ground 


on which that dissent is founded, and in 
this character, as well as in joining him- 
self to the general Baptists, he avowed bav- 
ing acted from conscientious motives, and of 
his sincerity, those who best knew him, 
never entertained the slightest suspicion. As 
a preacher, though he possessed not a popular 
address, his discourses were characterised by 
consistency and clearness of elucidation, For 
some time previous to his decease, exquisit< 
was his pain, but exemplary was his patience. 
During his illness, the writer of this more 
than once visited him, and found him che 
subject of those strong consolations which 
the gospel supplies. To him the grave was 


‘divested of its gloom, contemplating it oaly 


as the bed of rest, from which he would soon 


arise to a better and endless life, He was in- 
3 tes rod 
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terred in the burying ground of ‘the Meeting 
House, Heavyside-lane, Chatham , on Lord’s- 
day afternoon, November S, when a sermon 
was preached on che occasion, to a larger 
auditory than had ever before assembled in 
that place; the minister (the Rev. Sampson 
Kingsford,) exhorting them to ** Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is peace.” 

SUSSEX. 

The extensive tract of forest land in the 
interior of Sussex, on the road to Brighton, is 
beginning to assume a more agreeable and 
cultivated aspect. Several farms have been 
already inclosed, and many are in a state of 
preperation. Until the road to Brighton was 
opened through this part of the country, it 
was almost in a state of nature. 

Lerd Sheffield has framed some excellent 
rules and regulations for the government of 
the new poor-house of the parish ot Fletching, 
Sussex, and prefaced them with observations, 
that metit the attention of the inhabitants of 
other districts. His lordship, in the fourth 
paragraph of his observations, most empha- 
tically states, that ** Undistinguishing benc- 
volence oficts a premium to indolence, prodi- 
zality, and vice. -Unthiaking pity rashly 
stops that natural course of things, by which 
want leads to labour, labour to comfort, the 
knowledge of comfort to industry, and to all 
those virtues, by which the multitude so in- 
calculably aod to the strength and happiness 
of a country 3 ard whilst it neglects tiat re- 
spectable poverty which shrinks from public 
sight, it encourages, by profuse and indis- 
criminate charity, all those abominable arts, 
which make heggary, and parish relief, a 
better traa¢ than labour: these principles can 
mever be too deeply impresse¢ upon the 
mind." We should be glad to receive a Copy of 
these Regulations, for the satisfaction of our 
Readers. : 

Married | At Hastings, Mr, John Bailey, 
jun. ot New Romuey, to Miss sergeant, of 
Hastin.s 

Nathaniel, eldest son of Nathaniel Hadley, 
esq. of Lewisham, to Clara, second daughter 
of William Prest, esq. 

HAMPSHIRE, 
Married.] Mr. R. M. Ford, Surgeon, of 


the Royal Navy, to Miss Bouamy, of Ports- | 


mouth, 

At Farcham, M. Hawker, es. of Cattis- 
ficld, to Mrs. Poore, of Grove House in the 
Isle of W ight. 

P. R. Lempriere, esq. of Clere-park,. to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of J. Peingdestre, esq. 
of the lle of Jersey. 

_ Dud. | Daniel Sharp, esq, who many years 
Since retired from Portsea, where he carried 
oa the business of a linen-daaper with great 
reapectabdility, 

at Southampton, after long and painful 
sulluiing, trom the wound he received at the 
battle of Basrosa, aged 23, Lieutenant Brown- 
luw Maitland, of the Royal Astillery, 


{Dee, 


The Hon. and Rey, R} : 
surviving brother of Witliam, rth 


B. and father of Captain. 
Navy.. 5 B of the Ray 

At Stubbington,, Lieutenant. 

of the Royal Marines, ge, Gr0etal Spy, 
WILTSHIRE, 

_A fire broke out at Andover, on the . 
niversary of the Gunpowder: plot, oecgs 
by a rocket falling on a barn, Te ae 
soun spread to another, and to five dwelling 
houses, notwithstanding the utmose 
tions of the inhabitants to SUPPRESS them 
and the very gretf assistance afforded thea 
by the French offiters there on parolé, Thy 
five houses and tha barns, with a lange qu 
tity of corny were gotally destroyed, 

_Married.| At Bexe Regis, Mr. Beajanis 
V. Lewis, of Tisbury, to Miss Mary Beli. 
my Kingsbury, of .Bere, daughter of de 
lite John Piles, K. 4q. 

The Hon. Pleyde#l Bouverie, to Mati, 
daughter of Sir William A’Coutt, of Hey. 
tesbury, bart. ’ 

Mr, Charles Cripps, of Swindon, t 
Elizabeth, eldest daughmer of Broom Pingige, 
of Woodhili-park. é. 

Died.] At Kington-St.-Michael, Mr, Jobs 
Coller, a respectable .farmer.—And Mu. 
Coiler, wife of Mr. Jaanes C, of the wm 
place. 

John Kneller, esq. of Donhead Hall, 6. 

In the Close, Salishryry, Miss Kaeller, 
Sister of the late John K. esq. and eldest 
daughter of the late Godiigy K, esq, 

BERKSHIRES 

Died.] At Reading, T.. Bleed, ese. ae. 
man of that borough. 

6 SOMERSETSH UB. : 

Three men, all of Berrové, Somersetshirr 
and in reputable circumstamees, have been 
committed to chester gaol, for plundering 
and carrying away rum, which had bees 
brought up by the tide, from the wreckof Ge 
late ship Rebecca, of Bristol. ‘This atrociees 
and unchristian-like offence is felony; without 
benefit of clergy. 

Mari cd.| Matthew Fortescue, ¢84, elde:: 
son of the Hon. Matthew F. of Holnicote, ‘ 
Miss Erskine Christie, third daughter of the 
late James C. esq. of Durie, in Fiefshitt. 

At Bathwick church, Joha Koapp, 4: 
Mrs. H. Lyon. s 

Died.] At Bristol, Mrs. Daniel, 87, relict 
of the jate Mr. Wm. D. one of che city 
veyors.—Mr. John Iles, victualler, of 
maica-street.—Mrs. Carter, wite of Mr. 
carpenter.<—Mr. Archelaus Hodges, statingss 
of Bridge-street.—Mr. William Cowtly 
Brunswick-square. of the 

At Taunton, Mr. Charles Hare, $08) 
late Mr. George H. 21.—Miss 3a wife of 
of Hammeti-street, 57,—Mrs. Bunt, 
Mr. B. malster, 56.—Mrs. Ana Swyet, 
Hammett-street. 76. 

_Mr. Thomas Edwards, of North Curry #"+ 

Mr. John Greenbitl, of Southwick = 
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At Bath, Mr. Robert Ferris, 81.—Mrs. 
Senior, relict of A. W. S. esq. of Brock. 
gtrect.—Mrs. M‘Douall, wife of Vice-Ad- 
miral M‘D. of Russell-street~— John Symons, 
esq. an alderman, and who twice served the 
gfice of mayor of this city.~in Lansdown. 
place, Mrs. Sarah Fairfax, relict of the Hon. 
George William F. of Towlston Lodge, York- 
shire, 81.—Miss Langton, daughter of the 
late Countess of Rothes, by her second hus- 
band Bennett L. esq.—Mrs. Grahams, of 
New King-strect, 83.<-Mr. Thomas Sherry, 
of Broad-street.<-Mrs. Smith, of Stanhope- 
street, 98. 

At Westcombe-house, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife 
of George Chalmer, esq. 

At Bristol Hotwells, Thomas Athay, esq. 
ef Badgworth Court. 

At Winterhead, Mrs. Curtis, 73. 

At Crewkerne, Mrs. Draper, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. D. 

In the prime of life, Miss Eliza Crocker, 
daughter of Mr. John C, linen-draper, of 
Henstridge. 

At Midsomer-Norton, Mary, wife of Wil. 
Siam Kelson, esq. 

Alexander Adams, esq. of Belton-house, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Died.] At Dorchester, Lieut. Wm. Trus- 
cott, eldest son of the late Admiral T.— 
Mr. Christopher Arden, surgeon, and one 
of the aldermen of that borough. 

At Lyme Regis, Mrs. Davie, wife of Mr. 
John D. 

At Shaftesbury, Mrs. Mary Knott, wife of 
Mr. James K. 54. 

Mr. Robert Smale, serge-maker, of More- 
tonhampstead. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The immense piers (or breakwater) which 
will render Plymouth not only the safest, 
but the best harbout in the world, are about 
to be commenced. The stupendous rock, 
near the flying bridge (seven acres in extent), 
has been purchased of Lord Boringdon, and 
every preparation made for sinking the first 
masses of stone in April next. It is calculated 
that this stupendous undertaking will occupy 
nearly six. years, and’ cost, independent of 


the labour of the convicts that-are to be-em-. 


ployed om it, nearly two millions sterling. 
One of the piers will run out from the Mew- 
stone Rock, and the other from Penlee Point, 
each extending a mile and a half into the 
water, 

Married.] At Heavitree, Lieut. William 
Samturd Oliver, of the royal navy, to Miss 
Hutchinson. ' 

At Kilmington, Mr. Samuel Stewart, to 
Miss Dinah Newbury. 

At Stonehouse Chapel, Lieutenant W. H. 
Douglas, of the royal navy, to Elizabeth 
he, daughter of Stephen Hammick, ¢€sq- 

Francis Burridge, esq. of that place, to 
Flizabeth, second daughter of the late Thos. 
Waters, esq. of Blandford. 

Mr. Bragye, of London, to Miss Longman, 
of Milbtorne Port. 

Montary Mae., Drc.1, 1811. 


Dorset — Devon. 


$15 


Richard Cradwick, es9. captain in the 
Shropshire regiment of militia, to Cecilia 
Frances Knighton, youngest daughter and 
co-heiress of the lave Johm Moore Knighton, 
“4, of Greenofen- house. 

« Woolcomie, esq. of Exeter, to Mise 

Letitia Parker, of Stonehouse. 

At Kinsbridge, Mr. Dove of Newton-Ab- 
bot, surgeon to Miss Snow. 

At Stoke church, .Capt. Thomas, of the 
Sch light dragoons, to’ Miss Dansey, daogh- 
ter of F. Dansev, esq. of Plymouth-dock. 

At Newton-Bushel, Mr. Richard Turner, 
to Miss Ann Hannaford, of Totnes, eldest 
daughter of Mr. W. Hannaford, bookseller, 

At Tiverton, Mr. Gillard, of Uffculm, te 
Miss Salter, eldest daughter of Mr. Salter, 

At Wraxhall, Mr. Baker, of Pimperne, to 
Mrs. Saunders, widow of the late William S. 
esq. of Huntspill. 

ohn Golding, esq. of Bridport, Dorset, to 
Eliza, second daughter of William Forbes, 
esq. of Camberwell. 

‘Thomas Pierce, esq. of Benham Farmy 
Old Cleve, to Sophia, daughter of the late 
Rev. W. Newton. 

At Glanvill’s-Wotton, Mr. Hardy, of 
Kingston, to Miss Stevens. 

W. Dundas Stuart, esq of Surry, to Miss 
Jarie Fellows, of Sherborne. 

Died.} At Kinsbridge, Nath, Elliott, esq. 
many years a resident in Exeter. 

At North Curry, Mr. William Woodward, 
inthe 8tst year of his age. 

Mr. Jas. Hine, of Exeter, spirit-merchant, 
a man of strict integrity. 

Aged 31 years, Mr. j. Bickford, son of Mr, 
Joseph Bickford, of Exeter, builder. 

At Richmond Hill, in Plymouth, Mrs. 
Ann Jenking, aged 07. 

At Stuobington, Hants, Lieut.-Gen. Spry, 
of the Royal Marines, aged 82. 

Mrs. Dyer, aged 83, wite of Mr. Dyer, of 
Exeter. 

Mr. Richard Salter, sen. of Ottery St. 
Mary, 93. 

Mr. David Phillips, of Exeter, builder. 

At Teignmouth, Mr. William Peter Lu- 
nell, merchant, of Exeter, son of W. P. Lu- 
nell, esq. of that city. 

At Thoverton, Agnts Tucker, relict of 
the late Rev. Peter Tucker, of Hill, in Mor- 
chard Bishop. , 

At Exeter, in.an advanced age, Mrs. Louira 
Harward, relict of the late Kev. Dean Har- 
ward, and sister to Sir George Yonge, bart. 
Mr. Luscombe, formerly an apothecary at 
Exeter.—Suddenly, Major general Thewles, 
Lieutenant-colone! of the 4th, or Royal 
Irish Dragoon Guards, and one of the ge- 
peru's of the Western District. 

Mrs. Mary Clifford Widger, wife of Mr, 
A. Widger, of Buckfastleigh, late of Ash- 
burton, much beloved and greatly lamented 
at her death. 

At Axminster, Miss Elizabeth Bishop, 24. 

Mr. James Gloyne, of Great Terug. 
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At Exeter, in the prime of life, David 
Hamilton, esq. of Christ-chureh, Oxford. 

In Frankfort-row, Plymouth, Miss Mary 
White, sister of S. White, esq. 83. 

At the vicarage of Aylesbeare, where he 
had resided forty-two years, the Rev. Henry 
Marker, 78. 

The Rev John Bradford, rector of Ideford 
and Upton Pyne, 74. 

CORNWALL. . 

A regular silver veity has been found just 
on the Cornish side of the river Tamar. 
Although small quantities of this precious 
metal have frequently heen got, in Cross 
Veins, in the mines of Cornwall, yet no re- 
gular silver lode has ever before been met 
with. This vein was found and traced from 
the surface, and is now reguleriy worked as 
a silver mine. The operations are still very 
recent; and it is only within a very short 
time that enough of the metal has been got 
to render it worthy of observation. This 
lode is in Kijlas, the Shistose rock of Corn- 
wali, and runs nearly parallel to two Copper 
lodes which are near it, the one on the 
north, thé other on the south, side. At the 
surface, the cin chiefly consists of the 
clayey matter denominated Flookan, which is 
mixed with the earthy pbiack ore of silver 5 
deepery native silver, wich red silver ore; 
and, at the greatest depth, which ts about 
twenty fathoms, the red ore is found more 
compact, along with vitreous silver ore. 
These lie chiefly in spathose iron ore, and 
are mixed with arsenical pvrites. 

Merricd.] At Falmouth, Mr. John Heath, 
Baptist Minister, to Mrs, Shaw, widow of 
the late Mr. John Shaw, of Falmouth. © 

At St. Brook, Mr. George Jewell, surgeon, 
to Miss Nicholls, of St. Brook. 

At Launceston, W. Horncastle, esq. of 
Essex, to Miss E. A. N. Hill, eldest daughter 
ot Mr. G. Hill, conveyancer. 

Mr. Heard, printer, at Truro, to Miss 
Goodridge, daughter of Mr. Nathaniel Good- 
ridge, of Clerkenwell. 

Died.| Mrs, Ford, of Penzance, aged 82. 

In his 63d year, the Rev. George Pender 
Scobell, nearly 40 years vicar of St. Sancret 
and St Just, Cornwall. 

At St, German's, Mr. Betenson. 

Mrs, Richards, wife of Mr, Richards, sail, 
maker, of Padstow 

At Pendennis Castle, aged 50 years, 
Philip Melvili, esq. Lieutenant-Governor of 
the fortress, He entered into the army in 
his 17th year; and SO years since was dread- 
fully wounded and leit for dead in the me- 
morable battle between Culonel Bayley and 
Hyder Ally. His sufferings upon that 
Occasion were extreme, and he felt the pain- 
ful effects of his wounds to his dying day. 
About 14 years since, be was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Pendernis Castle, 
and, in the course of that command, exhibited 
@ condact and character which will efdear 


Cornwall—Wales— Deaths Abroad. 


° . 
(Dec. 4, 
his memory to all who knew 

his sovereign, and love to Nis em 
striking features of his character, Thee 
tues of this truly amiable man, his whens 
benevolence, his conciliati 

his genuine humility of mind, are dei 
impressed upon the memories of his sutvic: 
friends, and in an especial Manner on the 
poor and destitute, whose advocate and bete. 
facior he never ceased to be, 

WALES, shows 

_ His majesty’s governinent have added g 
sixth packet to the number already at Mil. 
ford, and thereby put the Milford and Holy. 
head establishments on precisely the tam 
footing: a packet will now saibfrom the 
former as well as the latter place 
night. 1% 

Great festivities took place at Stackpoole 
court, &c. on the occasion of the eldest sg 
of Lord Uawdor coming of age. 

Married.| Mr. T. Yate Wheeler, 
house, Brecon, to Antonia Maria, only aaugh. 
ter of Jacob Williams, esq. Golden- square, 
London. 

Died.] At his house in. Brecon, Walter 
Jeffreys, esq. 

At the Rectory House, Newton, in the 
D1.t_vear of his age, universally beloved and 
regretted, the Kev. Edward Lewis, one of 
his majesty’s justices of the peace, and ade 
poty lreutenant for the county 0! Moo 
gomeyy, ~. , 

At Aberystwyth, Capt. Rice Vaughay 
Edwards, of Navy Hall Condigannbire 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Gottenburgh, Sir William Chalmer, 
knight of the Swedish order uf Gustavus Vass, 
and member of several companies and literary 
societies on the Continent. He has lett 
nearly the whole of his property, which wa 
very considerable, to charitable institutions 
in his native country. 

In Hanover, Field marshal Count Walmo- 
den Gimborne, a natural son of his late Ma- 
jesty George the Second, by the Countess of 
Yarmouth, born in 1737. _ 

At Chalons, M. de la Rochefoucault Lian- 
court, Inspector. general of the Imperial School 
of Arts and Manufactures there ; author alse 
of Travels in America, and a dist 
patriot andphilanthropist: 

Licutenant-general Baron Hammersierd, 
the hero of Menin, who was rewarded wilt 
a guld sword fiom his sovereign upon that 
occasion. © , . : yer 

At Palermo, General Acton, the celebrated 
Ex-Neapolitan Minister, and reported to have 
left great wealth. His funeral was VY 
magnificent, but it was interrupted by ® 
storm which burst over the city, and the rain 
fell with so much force, that all the ass 
ants were obliged to seek shelter im 
acighbouring houses. 

Near St. ) Neconen the celebrated Ru 
jan Genéral Buzhowden. © 
serait runaaen 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT, 
OUR AMERICAN COLONIES, 


CANADA. 
HE national importance of this Trade cannot be more prominently shown than by stating 
the Exports and Imports of Canada in 1310, which are extracted from the annual printed 


Return sent from Quebec and the amount of the tonnage employed in the trade of the se. 
veral British Colonies in N 


orth America, during the lact four years. 
CANADA.—sx Ports. 


The value of the Exports from Quebec (sterling). ...04---e-eeeee £942,324 9 3 


Ditto of Furs, Skins, &c. (sterling) .... ...0 .000 wenn ents cces 


1 » 4) , 555 9 7 





Total Exports from Quebec, in 1810 (sterling) 1... ..00.eecee-s 1,062,927 18 10 
Disbursements for Provisions and Ships’ Stores for 661 vessels, at 


Quebec, in 1810—-Average about 33501. sterling each ........-. 231,350 S 0 
Freight of these vessels averaging about 216 tons each, or avout 290 
load each ship, at 71. per load... . cane ccncsncncncncncccces 1,064,210 0 0 





Total sterling.... 2,358,387 18 10 





The Exports from Canada to the United States, wia St. John’s; and the Exports from the 


Departments of Gaspe andthe Bay of Chaleurs are not included in this statement, 


IMPORTS. 


Value of Imports into Quebec, in 1810, of Articles liable to Duty, 


Ditto of ditto, not liable to Duty, estimated at .... 222. ence snes 


about (sterling) ........... penne qecc cece hodeut ecseceea £572,197 0 O 
600,000 0 O 





Total Imports into Quebec in 1810 (sterling)... . +0 sess eecses £972,837 00 


SHIPPING. Sdips: Tons. 
Ships cleared out which entered Quebec in 1810...... eoscccce 655 138,057 
Ditto, newly built GRGIS « ecosecaes Caeec eens cece 80eR eees 26 5,836 
: . —_e ~-- So 
Total, average 216 tons each......-...- co cccclcace cuedeeep Gen 143,993 





The progressive increases of this trade most satisfactorily appears by the following state- 


ment of the tonnage employed in it during the last five years, namely :— 


The trade with this country 
or New Brunswick, which is ia a great measure ; 
ties, from the admission of Ameyican fish into the British West- ) 
after the first of uext July, by alate Order in Council, is totsily probibited. The number 


of ships which cleared from the several ports in this province during ay Sdips 


Ships. Tons. 
In 1806, 193 33,236 
1807, 239 427,293 
1808, S34 70,273. 
1809, 4&4 87,025 
1810, 661 145,893 
ABSTRACT. , 
In 1810, 661 143,893 
1307, #39 42,293 
o-Increase of the ships, with their tonnage employedin the? guy 101,600 
trade to Quebec in the last four years .--. --2---+> 


VA SCOTIA. 
ne sar to have increased so tapidly as that of Canada 


to bé attridu'ed tu the depression of its fishe- 
India Istunds, but which, 


——- « 


does not apj 


last four years was—= 


Tons. 
In 1807, %77 $1,459 
** 1808, 376 48,057 
1909, 435 47,8358 
“1u10, 523 42,¢22 
AbSTHACT. — | 
1807, 277 ' $taog 
: j ; == ----— 
= Increase of the ships, with their tonnage employed in HE sae coon dt 10,763 
trade to'Nova Scotia, in the last four yeatseces-eo+*s 
NEW 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 
The increase of the trade with this province is also shown by the follow! ettnact 
the annual statement sent from thence of the ships which cleared out from the several ~ 
in it, in the yearse~ , Ships. ay 
‘ 1804, 126 17,209 
1805, 119 hog 
: 1807, 156 ar 4yy 
1808, 253 39,114 
1809, 310 55,138 
1810, 410 . 8iqy | 
ABSTRACT. : 
In 1810, 410 - 87,69 
1807, 9156 27,430 


| ante + 

e~Increase of the ships, with their tonnage employed in a 9x4 
trade to New Brunswick, in the last four years. .....- "9639097 60,260 
parren wide 





CAPE BRETON. ' 
The trade with this Island is inconsiderable, for the number; of ships which cleared fom 
thence in 1807 was only four, together 4155 tons; and in 1810 seven ships, together 948 ton; 
bur the trade with Paince Epwarp’s Is, aNnD is more extensive, there having cleared frug 





+ : ha thence, Ships, Tons 
- In 1807, 8 1,859 
| ae hee: 1808, 41 9,464 
ee ae 1809, 738 15,276 
me eS 4 1810, 32 5,917 
or Se | ABSTRACT. 
. Tet In 1810, 82 5M? 
FP. : ; 1807, 8 1,859 
Py i ? renee + 
2 : ¥ 7 { a Increase of the ships, with their tonnage employed in the a ae - 4,058 
: trade to Prince Edward’s Island, in the last four years. - 
3 B NEWFOUNDLAND. : 
Tee ad The number of vessels which cleared from this Settlement, for sueh it must now be tom 
Ve a sidered, was, . Ships. 
ay In 1807, 859 41,202 
4 1808, 72 45,510 
Sa 


1909, tl 48,903 


1 


1810, © 495 61,545 


¢.“-e- 
x i. fe 
rape Ba = 


Pure Virgin Silver, 7s, per oz.—-Standard Gold is 11. 2s. 114d per oz. above the Mint price 
Sterling Silver.is 1s. 3jd. ditto. Gold 
_ Silver is cheaper in proportion than Gold; for, by the Mint regulation, an ounce OF * 
ws equal to J.) oz. 1 dwt. 10 gr. of Silver; but, at the present price, aa ounce of Gold ™ 
purchase 15 oz. 11dwt. 6¢gr.. of Silver. ins of 

The Bank of England one-pound note purports to represent 5 pennyweights 3 grit’ 

standard yuld, but atthe present price will purchase only 3 penny weights 25 grains. ae 
are prohibited by law from being sold at a higher rate than the Mint price. If the restrictie” 
extended to bullion, the note could not become depreciated, nor would there be any 
either in melting or exporting the coin. 

Vat Mes rs, Wolfe and Co.’s, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill.—-Grand Junction Canal share 
fetch 2001. per share.~-Kennet and Avon, 501, ditto.~Leeds and Liverpool, 1961. dit 
London Dock Stock, 120). per contumWest-Lndia ditto, 1601. ditto, : 


- ” 
7 
“ear: 
rf 
oy r . 


‘ Tish) ABSTRACT. 
| Se In1810, 495 61,543 
: ' i 1; 1807, 359 41,200 
3 i 
oF o~Increase of the ships, with their tonnage employed in the 
i ae trade to Newfoundiand, in the last four years Set aoe seve reee 196 20,545 
——<€ - —— 
of The nominal price of Gold has advanced twice this month. Te rose 2s. an ounce 0M the 
Bias ist instant, and 2s. more on the 11th.—Silver has risen a halfpenny per ounce. 
: Mn To ‘Fhe prices now charged by the London refiners are—Pure Virgin Gold, 51, 10s. per oz— 
%. 
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MONTHLY BOTANICAL REPORT. 

HE last number of the Botanical Magazine may very well serve as a specimen of Mr. 

Sydenham Edwards's talents as @-botanical draughtsmen. This exceileot artist appears 
to us to continue to improve 5 and we know of none that expresses with more truth amd nie 
tural case the habit or mode of growth of the plant; or that contrives better to divplaw the 

s of fructificauion, which can be seen without dissection ; and this is the more important 
as the plan of the work does not admit the latter illustration. There are artists « i finieh 
bigher; but such adaitional labour would be useless for a work like the present, which is 
sold at so low a price, that it could not possibly afford the increxsed expense that must have 
attended the engraving and colouring of drawings finished in a higher style; nor fur the pure 
pose of the botanist, or to assist in the knowledge of the species, would any advantage accrue 
from the greater labour bestowed. Ehret, in the last century, appears to us to have drawn 
plants far more naturally, and with less affectation, than any of his competitors ; and Eds 
wards, if we mistake not, for his style of botanical drawing, has taken hii for Ins reodel. 

This artist has been fortunate too, in having his drawings copied by excellent engravers - 
the late Mr. Sansum was minutely accurate, and faithfully copied the drawing before him— 

nd hisson, with all his father’s accuracy, unites amore delicate band, and finishes che ten- 
der blossoms with a softer touch. 

As to colouring, we know of no coloured: work, on Natural History, that can stand the 
test of a compatison with the Botanical Magazine. Let any, one compare the figures inthis 
cheap performance, with the splendid and costly coloured engravings that have, of late, issued 
from the'Paris press, having at the same time, living specimens of the, plants represented, in 
his hand, and.we have no doubt of the general superiority of the former, as eppreaching 
nearest tonature. We believe Mr. Graves was the first person who, under the eye of the 
late Mr. Curtis, established a manufactory for colouring botanical engravings, of any account 
inthis city; and he still continues to maintain his superiority, whilst a large propertion of 
the best hands, in every department of Natural History, have issued from his school, 

This number contuins? 

PANCRATIUM amboinense. A rare plant from the collection of James Vere, esq. Mr. 
Ker has taken the opportunity of giving a new character to this genus; which, as it now 
stands, is not very definite ; the cetls of the germen being described as bearing many seeds, 
or few and cefinite. The seeds in the capsule vary from many: to a solitary one ; but, as 
this arises, or is supposed to arise, from abortion, it is ot less consequence than the number 
of ovulain the germen. ‘The present species having only two ovula in each cell, Mr, 
Brown, in his Prodromus, has remarked that it differs in this respect from all the rest of 
the genus, and also in the division of the corona, and approaches, a3 also in habit, co cue 
of his New Holland genera, named Calostemma. Mr. Ker, however, could notebserve any 
difference inthe crown. We observe by the figure of this plant ia the Paradisus Londinene 
sis that the foliation is involute. Wedo not know how far this circumstance may be thoughe 
to confirm Mr, Brown’s idea of a generic difterence. 

Allium pallens. The genus Allium contains a great number of species, and the proper 
designation ot each is attended with much difficulty 5 notwithstanding the assistance given by 
Hailer, who wrote a monograph upon it. This is not, however, accurding to Mr. Ker, the 
fallens of that author, which belongs to favum; nor of Brotero or Redouté. Mr. Ker ale 
ways Cakes great pains to correct the synonymy, which is certainly of great importauce, as 
nothing tends so much to confuse the knowledge of a plant as an assemblage of fulse synde 
nyms. The French botanists are apt to be particularly careless in this respect. 

Asthropodium pauiculatum. This is the Anthericum Paniculatum of the Botanist’s Repo 
sit ry—emillefior uo of Redouté s_isa native of New Holland, aud considered by Mr. Brown 
as a clistinct genus 3 but, thoagh Mr. Ker has aaopted this author's name, he has positively 
stated that it is in no respect distinct from Jussieu’s genus Phalangium, which is vsuaily united 
with Anthericum, Juoging trom the habit alone, we have always suspected it to be distinct 
frum Anthericum ; but, if Mr. Ker was convinced that it was not, he ought to have kepe 
K with that genus, 

Paonia Jumlis. This is, we doubt not, distinct from P. peregrina, before figured in the 
Magazine ; though the difference would have been more obvious, bad the outline of a tuil 
Sized leaf been given, which the size of the plate would not admit of ; we cannut, however, 
but repeat our regret.that a double sized plate is not vpon ail occasions had recourse to whea 
the true character of the plant cannot be given without its 

Justicia beolor. This seems to be quite a new species, na 

‘ilippine islands, whence the seeds were sent by Mr. Walliam Kerr, who, we believe, is one 
@' the gardeners sent into foreign parts by bis majesty, to collect plants tor che soyel garden 
a Kew. dt appears to be an acquisition to vur stoves. ‘The namo seems to bave been sug- 
bested by some similarity inthe form of the flower to Viola tr 1eler, : 

Penstemon pubescens and laevigata, These two species are well broug he together, as the'r 
distinction is net generally known, the latter having probably been seldom seen in our gar- 


Sens of late yeursy the narrow-leayed variety of the former beinug usuelly taken — 


es, native of Luconia, one of the 
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The character taken from the difference in the hairiness of the barren filament, ond 
sented by an outline in both plates, seems by Dr. Sims's account to be liable to ag 


tion, and a mote obvious une is found in the neatly-naked panicle of the latter, Tee 
 Gzures are beautifully executed. ° ™ 
We have received anuther number of the Boranist’s Rerostrony, stning 
Prostanthera /asianthos of Labillardiere, a new acquisition from Van Diemen’s j 
in Lord Grenville’s garden at Dropmore. By uniting the generic character with a 
description, the author has made a ridiculous jumble. And, though he quotes 
New Holland Plants, he does not seem to have seen that. work, or he could hanile bs 
designated it by the name of his ** Nova Hollandia, or a description of New South Wales! 
This remarkable plant belongs to Didynamia gymnospermia, bearing, according to the th» 
racter, four berries, in the room of four naked seeds. These, Brown says, are AOL perfert 


berries. This last author describes twelve other species, though Mr. Andrews SUpposes the 
genus sontuins a Solitary one only. 

Gompholobium grandiflorum, A very fine species from the conservatory of the Comptene 
de Vandes. re y 


Justicia dicolcr. The same as mentioned above from the Botanical Magazine, said her, 
but erroneously, to be a native of Jamaica. The figure is far inferior to the other, 
Lobelia speculum, A species nearly related to L, unidentata, but sufficiently distinet from 
that and every other, by the greater regularity of the limb of the corolla. In his speci 
character the author describes it as a dwarf shrub, but he afterwards says it is a delicae 


slender little anual: the last character we believe is the true one. We observed ths 
little plant last sumimer at Mr. Colville’s. 


Mr. Andrews must certainly pgp ye 
asserts that the late Dr. Solander had an intention to separate it by the gen af 
Speculare. us th 

EripenprumM fragrons. There is a figure of this plant in the 5th volume of the Botai- 
cal Magazine, though under a false name; and, either from an accidental variation, or from 
a supposed defect of a leaf, mistakenly represented with two leaves; both which circum 
stances are corrected by Dr. Sims in the Index and Enumeration to the first twenty volume 
of the Magazine. The price of the Botanist’s Repository is raised to 6s, the number. 

We are sorry to firid thar in the great commercial prosperity of the Island of Malta, the 
Botanic Garden there, which once promised better things, has been suffered to go entire!y 
to decay, and is now made a public parade. We understand that in a private 


the Plantain tree (thé yelluw-fruited variety) has born fruit last summer, equa in jize aod 
Giavour to the product of the tropical climates. 
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NATURALIST’s MONTHLY REPORT. 
GCTOBER, 
The fading, many-coloured, woods, : 
Shade deepening under shade, the country round saan 
Embtrown. ah x the 
THE wind has been more or less westerly duting nearly the whole of the top mi 
Sd and 4th it was south-east ; on the 14th, 15th, and 17th, southerly 5 00 SRE, of 

south-east; and on the 2uch, first‘north, but afterwards south. ' bei ol , 

| have scarcely any recollection of more boisterous weather in a given number 
than we have had in the course of this month. There were strong gales on a a . 
Sth, 7th, 12th, 25th, and 30th; fresh gules on the 3d, 6th, Sth, 11th, so » 10u 
@5d, 24th, 27th, and ¢9th; and squally weather on the 2d, 25th, and 26t h 17h, 180 

The only days on which wé had no rain were the 6th, 8th, 13th, 15th, et aida 
19th, and 25d; and the 17th was the only fine day in the course of the month, ©.) wu 

October tst. There was a thunder-storm this morning, but it was of short coat, 

Honey is this year in considerable abundance, owing mo doudt, in a great bof Be, 
fine hot weather which was prevalent during the principal part of the month | i Last Nae 
Its price is now Considerably less than one-third of what it was about this am Rete 
In the fine siternoons 1 huve seen the bees returning laden from th¢ heaths ip sph 
as to appear almost as though they were young swarms leaving their hives 

October ¢d. The leaves of the elm, and of several species of willow, fall. 

October 4th. The leaves of the sumach turn red and fall. seup! 

The pewits begin to collect in large flocks in the fields. 


1% , (ih eeee 
October 7th, Owing to the late rains the rivers and brooks begin to silt 


It is abdut this seasen that the cels ‘are supposed to commence their migration t . ri; 


sea, and during the fist autumnal floods they are generally caught in immense q * 
the mills and wei's, but as yet very few have been seén. a7 } 
Lhe winter crops ot potatoes are dug up. 
October 9th. House-flies begin tu appear torpid. 


October iith. During the high wind the rooks dash about and play in 2 mort 
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ganner than such heavy birds would seem capable of. They have very evidently de« 
light in this kind of stormy weather. ; Great 
October 14th. A woodcock which was shot this day is the first that I have heard of this 


a 16th. The swallows and martins have taken their leave of us for the present 


year. one ‘ : , 
“October 17th. The ivy is now in full flower; and flics of various species swarm about 
the blossorns. = Miehaelmas peaches are ripe, 

The upper leaves of the poplars, and the leaves of the weeping willow, the mulberry, 
some of the pollard ashes, and sallows, are yet left. Those of the elm and lime trees are 
quite gone. = ; 

October 18th. Mushrooms, which, a little while ago, were found in great abundances 
are again become scarce. 

It is xsingular fact that several chafers (scarabeus melolonthe) have, at different times 
lately, beem seen in flight. When caught they appear to be very languid and weak, 

October 90th. The Royston crows are returned. 

October 23d. The fruit of the elder, barberry, black thorn, woodbine, holly, hedge. 
rose, spindle-tree (Evonymus Eurepaus), black briony (tamus communis), woody nightshade 
(ielanum du'camara), and dogberry (cornus sanguinea), is now ripe, 

Starlings begin to collect together ia large flocks; and the linnets and other small birds 
also congregate. 

October 28th. Fieldfares are seen. The leaves of the hawthorn are quite gone, 

October Sist. I scarcely recollect to have ‘seen the gossamer floating in the course of the 
whole autumn. The wet weather has prevented it. 

In consequence of the continued rain very few of the farmers have been yet able to sow 
their wheat. The summer fallows are completely drenched with wer, . 

The crops of acorns and beech mast, like that of the hazel nuts and walauts, have in this 
pcighbourhood almost wholly failed, 

Hampsbirg. 
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EAT sowing is generally finished, and the early-sown plants, in consequence of our 

autumn being so remarkably mild, are in great Juxuriance and forwardness, and, should 
they not be cheeked by timely frosts, may soon be expected rank and qwinter-prowd: with the 
exception however of cold, wet and ill-managed soils, for which there has been too much 
rain, and upon which the wheat plant appears at present thin and backward. 

Never was there ayreater burden of autumnal food upon the ground nor later grass of more 
substantial and feeding quality. Ths turnips also have far exceeded expectation, which will 
be a fortunate saving of hay and fodder, the latter being short in quantity, defective in quality, 
and no old stock on hand, Should the present mild weather continue, cattie will be kept 
auroad unusually late this season. 

Store cattle command high prices, on account of the great plenty of keep, Fat stock in 
great plenty, but the best sokd high. Good milch cows extremely dear, horses the same, 
whilst the inferior sorts are declining in price. Pigs very plentiful, large feshy stores yield~ 
iMG, a8 usual, a good price, : | : 

Good reports of the potatoe crop continue; and the former statements respecting the defects 
of the crop wheat, both in quantity and goodness, are fully aud unfortunately confirmed. 
The autumhal price‘of wheat is indeed at an ominous height, although the farmers have been 
universally jiberat in supplying the markets, considering the season, and as there are various 
powsibfe impeciments to foreign supply ; in times like the present, the eal state of things 
Cannot be too widely promulgated, with a view to Uimely scqnemy id expenditure, and the 
partial substitution of potatoes among certain Classes, to whom soli breag is not of such vital 
consequence, as to the laborious poor. . 

The chief business of Restandry ductou the present month, has been, as usual, casting 
home lime, chalk and other purch.sed manures, coals, &c. threshing, and preparing St winter 
fold, of straw yard. The improving farmers who adopt Mr. Kemp's system of ficishing all 





| Sheir ploughing business in tie autumn, are at this time full bended. | 


Smithfield: Beef 4s. Gd. to 6s Mutton 48. 4d. to 5s. Gd.-—Veal 5s. to 73.—Hlouse lamb 
£55. per quarter.—-Purk 4s. to 63. @d.—-Bacon 7s.—-[tjsh ditto 2s. 6d, to 43. Gi.—Fat 40 10d. 
Oil cake 161. 16s. per thousand. | 

Cur Exchange: Wheat ‘froin 70s. to 130s. per quatter—The quartern loaf is. 6d.—e 
Barley 48. to 593.--Oats 285. to 42s.—Potatoes as last month,—afJay 3. 104. to Ol. 65. pex 

Clover Gitto 4). to 71. 143,—Straw Zl. Se, to Sl, 465 - 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Abservations on the State of the Weather, from the 24th of October, 


24th of November, i811, trclusive, kour Miles N.N.W. St 


Barometer. , eee 
Highest, 30°03. Nov. 20. Wind N. B. Highest, 60° WNoy,. 4, Wind XW, 
Lowest, 2859. Oct. 26 —— S. Lowest, 31° WNov. 93, “._. NE 





The mercury 
suddenly rose be- | * , 
Greatest 56 hun- Yiween the 19th Greatest \ This small Vatiaticg 
wafiation in ~ dredthsof / oq 43th instant, | variationin 4 §°, occurred three or fox 
#4 hours. an inch. from_ 2900 to!. 24 hours. times in the 





/ 





* The quantity of rain fallen in the course of the month is equal to 53 inches in depth, 
This bas been an unusually wet season for November, the average height of the m 
for the whole period being only 29-24. The mefcury continued to fall from the 25th a, 
to the 28th ; it then began to rise, and advanced a little for a couple of days, when it fa 
again gradually, with the exception of a single day, till the 11th of November, Notwith 
standing the intervals in which the mercury rose, the rain continued, and we had but te 
fipe days till the 15th, since which, tili this day, (23¢,) the weather has been fair, a 
éeVeral days have been uncommonly brilliant. At Highgate, on the 21st, a cloud way ae 
visible from sun-rise to sun-set; whereas in London the whole day was remarkable fora 
exceedingly thick and very unpleasant fog, which was likewise experienced on the south d 
the metropolis. ‘The wind has biown chiefly from the westerly points; there have'been but 
few foggy days; the weather has been unusualiy mild, the average height of ‘the therm, 
meter being between 45° and 46°, which is higher than it has been in the same month ix 

geven years. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

A valuable Communication from Mr. Lorrt is deferred. 

Several Pupera also are deferred on the Subject of Substitutes for Wheaten Flaur; 
and we invite further Communications on that Subject. 

A. B. is informed that any‘back Numbers may be had of this Magazine of ol 
Booksellers, from its Commencement till the enmediately preceding Month, 


_— 





- - 


*.* Communications, free of carriage or postage, are earnestly 
anvited to be addressed for Str Ricuarp Purwurps, the Editor, & 
No. 5, Buckingham Gate, London, on all subjects practical and spete 
dative. Inthe order of insertion, preference ts, however, always gee 
io Notices of Improvements in the Arts of Life; to economical Sub- 
jects in general ; to original facts in Natural Tistavy, and in tht 
various Sciences ; to accounts of Tours and Voyages ; to topograph 
Descriptions, particularly of distant Countries ; to accounts of curwi 
Oojects of remote Antiquity ; to original Biography, Anecdotes, and 
Letlers of eminent or remarkable Persons; to Observations on thes 
of Society and Manners in various-Countries and Places ; to Cops 
#xtracts of scarce and mleresting Tracts ; to Illustrations of classe 
Authors ; to fugitive Pieces of original Poetry; and to Letters 9 
aiterary Persons on Points of enquiry, or Infermation connected wiih 
tie Objects of thety Pursuits, i 
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Laaatemeln Mr, Corsets Communication in our list, for ¢ eras” read (* dave 
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